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CHAPTER I. 

TBB tMBnSBCTIOD, SIOOMt> BAY, JOMB 24— TUB AUBUUT. 

The sitting of tlie Assembly was resumed a 
ittle after 8 o'clock. Tlie President Btatetl, that 
barricades had been raised and fortified in many 
places during the nigtit; there was uo doubt 
that the struggle would be renewed ; never- 
theless, he hoped frt>m the concentration of mili- 
tary forces that had been made, especiiilly in the 
(joartcr of St. JncquM and in part of the Faubourg 
St. .\ntoine, that in a few hours the insurrection 
would be got under. Harinij announced the 
arrival of reinforcements of troops and National 
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Guards, he proposed that the Assembly should 
accept a decree, by which the Repuhlic would 
adopt the children and widows of citizens who 
had fallen on the 23rd June^ or who might yet full 
in combatting for the defence of order, of liberty, 
and of republican institutions. It was unanimously 
adopted, and the sitting was suspended for half an 
hour, at the end of which tdine M, Duprat rose 
and said — 

" It is not in my own name, but in that of 
several of my colleagues^ that I am about to 
submit a proposition that has been inspired by 
the gravity of present circumstances. Speeches 
are idle, when energetic action is required from all 
corresponding to the salvation and tiie wants of the 
Republic. The following is the proposition: — 
'The National Assembly decrees: Paris is in a 
state of siege. All powers are conoenti'ated in 
the hands of General Cavaignac.*" 

A sharp and confused conversation followedj 
which was put an end to by M. Bastide, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who rose and baid — 

"Citizens! in the name of the country I supjili- 
catc you to put an end to your deliberations, and 
to vote as aoou as pos&Ibk. In an Jiour, perhaps, 
the Hotel-dc-Villc will be taken. Such is tUe 
report received this present moment." 

After this anuouucement tlie decree was 
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ASPECT OF PAAIfi. 

adoptedj although not without protests and in- 
terruptiuu& The Executive Cummission forth- 
irith sent in tlicir resignation. A resolution was 
pasaed that a delegation of menibcn should be 
sent to the head-quarters of the commanding 
offi(*r, for the purpose of settling the best 
manner uf giving effect to the deaires of the 
Aatembly, that their feelings should be manifested 
to ilie Garde Mobile and troops of the line* 
Tlie sitting -n-as tlien suspended to 1 o'clock. 

This morning the inhabitants of Paris had their 
eyes opened to the character of the stxuggle which 
was now fuUj' developed. It was one of those 
sunless summer days, which weighs upon the 
spirits and predisposes to gloomy anticipatiuns. 
Partial rnnumrs were dying about, and for once 
they could be taxed but with little exaggeration. 
There had ytt been no impediment in the way of 
free circulation, and the people Bucking to the 
Place de la Concorde, or the quays, cotdd hear 
distinctly the duU, heavy sound of the caimon on 
the left bank, followed occasionally by the hoarse 
roll of fiKlllng barricades or perforated buildings. 
The language heard amongst the better classes oE 
persons was that of sorrow and disgust; very 
different, indeed, from tlmt surprise, mingled 
with strange, nij-Kterlous expectation with which 
the public mind had been affected in Feb- 
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niary. By-and-bye Commissaries of Police were 
seen in all directions, announcing the decree 
by which Paris was declared m a state of siege, 
in Tirtue of which all persona were ordered to 
return to their homes, with injunctions on no 
account to stir ahroad. The thoroughfares were 
soon afterwards occupied by National Guards, 
and no one in the dreas of a cirillan could walk 
ten paces without being accosted, and challenged 
as to his place of residence, to which he would be 
imperatively ordered to return, escorted from 
man to man until he >Bntered his door. By 
degrees these measores of precaution became more 
and more strict. Females had been arrested 
bearing communications in their hair, and even 
ammunition concealed under a variety of forms. 
In the linings of carriages seizures had been made. 
There was a suspension of funerals, notwithstand- 
ing the seasQiij on account of burials being simu- 
lated for sake of forwarding- munitions of war 
to the rebels. Men even feigned to be wounded, 
the better to effect the same object. Hawkers 
of lemonade, and other cooling drinks, were 
seized on suspicion of vending poisonous drugs to 
the National Guards and soldiery. Signals and 
lights had been observed in windows, and in 
Consequence of these grounds for suspicion, 
not only people could not stir out of doors. 
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but they were forlndden to approach their 
windows ; luid the window-blinds were ordered 
to be thrown ba^, lest some spy should be 
making observations, or assassin meditating hU 
H aim. Tlie car was then obliged to do the ofHee 
H of the ejTC. There was something very sad in 
H tJie midday silence of a usually animated city — 
H such silence as resulted from Uie forced stoppage of 
" its business and out-door life. It was much more 
sad, when the eye, forbidden to scan tJie outer 

■ aspect of things, the ear took up the low-toned 
' conversations of the National Guards on duty— 

the challenge to the passengers — the momentary 
investigation; and often tlie arrest and conveyance 

■ to the next post ; or a carriage rapidly approach- 
ing was stopped with a menacing command, 
and after a lung interval, the rapid renewal of 
its journey told it had been liberated, or its 
slow, that it had been arrested, and was in the act 
of being conducted to a gaol yard. The marching 
of troops, the clattering of dragoons, the lum- 
bering roll of artillery and rauuitiou waggons, 
told their own story. Then the communication 
wtthin-doors, the crowding of the domestics of the 
numerous families that fill a large French house, 
and the repeated scraps of intelligence brought by 
such indefatigable agents from that invincible reser- 
voir of intelligence — ^thc porter's lodge. As usual 
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with people in that daas, it was the horrible that 
prevailed. Now, it was the story of a woman 
caught doing some act of cruelty such as could be 
imagined only by sin apostasy from hersex; then, 
it was a Garde Mobile borne by, whose limbs 
had been cruelly mutilated. The reports of artil- 
lery were deafening, harrowing, or myBterious, 
according to points of distance. Such was Paris 
in one of its aspects, from the time the state of 
siege was put into executionj until the Fauboui^ 
St. Antoine had fallen. 

The military operations of the 2'ith opened on 
the left bank, with the attack on the Pantheon, 
conducted by General Damesme. Those who havo 
visited this superb building, designed for a Chris- 

, iian temple, turned into a Pantlieon, then restored 
to its pristine use, then deprived of all earthly 
Use whatever — a monument of change, ending like 
every such change, in sterility^know that it is ap- 
proached from the Faubourg St. Jacques by a short 
wide street, the Rue Soufflot. All do not know, 
however, that there had lately been pierced a new 
Street opposite to the old, extending to the Rue de 
!a Harpc, a circumstance which favoured General 
Damesme's attack. Having collected his forces 

|in this new street. Rue NouvcHe Soufflot, he 
fcpened from thence his artillery on the bronse 
gates of the no longer sacred temple. Fifteen 
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Inindred insurgents were stationed at difiemtt 
parts, high and lovr, and Iheir fuinji;, as ^vcU as 
that of the assailants^ enveloped the facade iu 
smoke, pierced at each instant with red ilaahes of 
musltctry. The heiul uf a colossal mmlol of the 
Kepuhlic, taken ofi' by a hall, fell ominously just 
before the needfal breach was made. The brazen 
gates yielded after an hour's time to the knocks of 
ivar,and the General in command ordered his sol- 
diers Co advance under cover of the houses; ivlille, 
discarding his precept so lar as it concerned him- 
self, he rode up the (centre of tlie street, exposed to 
a storm of musketry. At t^^is time the building 
called TEcoIe de Droit, commanding the entry of 
the Pantheon from the north-west angle of the 
aquare in which the building stands, wrs in posses- 
sion of the Garde Mobile, who by thdr fire covered 
the advancing party, who Tiad to cHmb over a 
high raihng, and break the f/riiie before the sol- 
diers could enter. It was entered at length, and 
found evacuated. Witliin the building they dis- 
covered tlie headle!»i trunks of five prisoner:;, 
the heads having been cut off by a man disgnised 
in woman's clothes. Officers were found hung in 
the caveaux ; and these dead witnesses conveyed a 
notion of the doom that awaited the city, should 
tlie savage insurgents establish th^r Red Re- 
public. 
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While General Damesme was seizing tbe great 
fortress of the insurrection. General Duvivier was 
executing a work of no less importance. The in- 
surgents, beaten from the lower part of the Fnu- 
bourg St. Jacques, took up a position in the Place 
Maubert, in which terminates a narrow straggling 
atreetj descending from the lefl side of the Pan- 
theon, called Rue de la Montagrte Genevieve. 
The street which connects the lower part of the 
Faubourg St. Jacques with this place is the Rue 
Galaiide, and at the top of this street, at the 
other side of the faubourgs and close to it, is 
the Church St. Severin ; so that the base of a 
triangle, of which the Pantheon may be supposed 
the head, would show a stronglv-harricaded and 
fortified church at one end, the Place Maubert on 
the other, with the narrow inter^-ening streets. 
Faubourg St. Jacques and Rue Montagne St. 
Gcnevi&ve. The insurgents, when beaten out of 
the Pantheon, attempted to fall back on the latter 
street, under the idea no doubt that their rear was 
well protected. But at this time a tremendous 
battle was lighting in the Place Maubert, whicli, 
with the barricades of the adjoining streets, 
possessed a small strong-built coq>s de garde 
in the centre. The Place resisted the Garde 
Mobile for an hour and a half, and was only 
taken after great loss of life. The gallantry 
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6f the Garde Mobile shone here most con- 
spicuously. 

These important advantages were quickly com- 
municated to the Assembly. 

Tb« suspended sitting was renewed at a quarter 
|iast 1 o'cloek, when the Minister of Finance rose 
Mid staled tltat it was not true, as reported, that 
the National Assembly had been stripped of the 
troni>s necessary fur its defence. He then an- 
nounced that although tlie 6ghting on the part of 
the insurgents was proceeding with the greatest 
enei^, yet the latest news was most satisfactory. 
Tlie Phicc Maubcrt had been taken by the Garde 
Mobile, as well as the barricades of the neigh- 
bouring streets by the Garde Mobile and troops 
of tbc line, and the insurgents driven towards the 
Home Dep6t and the Rue St. Victor. The Hdtel- 
de-^^llc was covered by fourteen battalions, com- 
manded by Genera! Duvivier. 

The sitting was again suspended, and was re- 
newed in twenty-five minutes, when the Preni- 
dent rose and delivered the following communi- 
cation: — 

"Citiien President, — I have tTie honour to an- 
nounce to you that the Pantheon has just been 
taken, after a sharp cannonade. The citixen 
Boulay (dc la Meurthe), who has just entered at 
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the head of a cotuDin of' troops of lAx liite and of 
N&fcional Qnard, has Seen good enough to make 
me the tOBtrnment of this crmtmuniextion. 

** DOZEBT, 

« PtipU of thtt .Yorma/ SehooL" 



The President contmued,— ''* I hare to announce 

' the Chamber at the ssrne time that the barri- 
Ciide raiaed at the Place Manbert has been com- 
pletely destroyed." 

ITie sitting was then suspended, and renen-ed 
at forty minatea past 1, when some inlormation 
was given of Uie state of things in the neighbunr- 
hood of the Temple. The insurgents bad been 
driren out of the Rue da Temple into the Bae de 
1ft Corderie. After this had been mentioned, 
M. de Dampierre stated that he liad juat learned 
from a colonel who had arrived tliat moment from 
the Pantheon, that 1,500 insargents had then laid 
down their arms. Tlie sitting- was again sus- 
pended. 

At half-past 2 o'clock the Assembly resmned, 
in order to receive a commanication from M, de 
Beaumont (de la Somme). He stated that ho 
had been at the H6tel-de-Ville in commmiication 
with General Dnvivicr at the moment the attack 
was making on the Place Maubert. Before he 
left, it was known that tlie barricade had there 
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been takeik Mrerel insurgents Iiad presented 
tLemsetves to General Duvivior with offers to lay 
down their arms on conditions. The General 
had explained to them what was the expressed 
will of the National Assembly and of the Execu- 
tive, and they left with a promise to repeat 
what tliey hud beard, and seek to induce their 
eonirades to lay down their arms. Citizen 
BQQj(.>an reconnted a trait of heroism on tlie 
part of an old soldier, in whose arms his son, 
already wounded, had been, shot dead, on which 
the father called ont his second son, and gave 
him the musket of his brother wlio li»d just 
been killed. The name of that heroic citizen 
was Leclerc. It was stated by anotlier member 
that on tlie barricade of the Place Maubcrt was 
seized a drapcau, on which was inscribed, *' 1 3e bar- 
ricade dea aiifiiera nationmiXj icole eentrtde" la 
the midst of this drapeau was a bonnet rouge, on 
a white ground. Some satisfactory information 
was given with respect to the favilmurgs on the 
right banli, where General I^amoriciere com- 
roaoded ; and after a declaration from tJ^e Ministers 
that they only cnnsented to hold the posts to 
wbicli they hud been ap|«>intcd by the Esccuti\'e 
Commission of Government, now dissolved, ontil 
the danger was over, the sitting was suRpcnded. 
We must now retam to Genera) Damcsme. 
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We left that gallant officer in possession of the 
I'autlitiOii, and of the head of the street Moutagne 
de la Genevieve, the other end of which was 
also in the hands of the troops: white he left 
to Colonel Thonoas the care of following up 
advantages on this side, he turned to the right 
into the Uue de la Vieille Estrapade, of which the 
Rue de Fourcy w a eontinuation into the Rue 
AJouffetard, better known to the students of the 
first great revolution as the Faubourg St. Marceau, 
at all times the wickedest and most misorubla 
quarter of Paris. Having taken some barricades, 
he was stopped by one at tiie Rue de Fourcy, 
and an impression having been made on it by 
cannon, he ordered the company of the Garde 
Mobile to take it with the bayonet. As their 
ardour did not appear equal to bis own, h© 
impatiently called on tbem to advance with 
more speed, and accompanying the word with 
a soldier's action, he received a wound that 
proved mortal : the command then devolved on 
Colonel Thomas. This deplorat)ie event took 
place about 2 o'clock, but not until the gallant 
soldier had struck a decisive, although unhappily 
not yet final blow at the insurrection on this side. 
In the evening General de Brea was charged with 
the command tiiat had been held by the brave 
Damesme. On receiving this appointment from 
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General Cavaignac, which seemed to be gratify- 
ing to the feelings of the veteran, he pre<hcted 
that the day foUomng, heing that of his f^te — for 
it was the festival of St. Johnj after n-bom he was 
caUed — would bring htm success and happiness. 
Having followed up the advantages gained by 
his predecessor, and continued by Colonel 
Thomas he made arrangements to give, the 
next day a final blow to the insurrection. His 
prediction was unhappily for himself not to he 
verified, for the greatest stain of all the stains 
on that insurrection is connected with the fate o£ 
this gallant old man. 

The Assembly continued to meet from time to 
time to receive communications, but none were of 
marked importance until the resumed sitting of 
9 o'clock, evening. 

We ha\'e now to consider the oi^erations of 
this day on the right bank of the river. General 
Xjamoriciere had, on the evening before, as has 
already lieen described, cleared the Faubourg 
Sc. Martin, and even the Faubourg St. Denis, 
while General Cavaignac had by bis successes 
on the Faubourg du Temple prevented the in- 
surgents from carn-ing assistance to their allies, 
and of acting on the flank of the gallant 
Lamorici^re. The latter had not sufficient forces 
at his command to watch the whole of the lafge 
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line committed to his care, and in the morning- 
* tlie tlirre tmrricrs, Rochcehouart, Poissonniere, and 
St. Denis, were found to be turned into powerfal 
citadels. It becomes necessary now to describe 
this ground, in order to show its formidable charac- 
ter. The barriers Uocliechouart and Poissonniere 
are at tlie toj) of the same street, and St. Denis 
'at the top of the faubourg of the same name; both 
are very steep and precipitous. Tlieae harriers are 
quite close to each other, and a little way further 
on towards the west is the barrier of Montmartre, 
overlooked by the great hill of that name. Between 
the barriLT of Poissonniere and St. Denis there is, 
of course, the barrier wail which runs here to the 
extent of about half a mile. On the Paris side 
of tliis wall is a piece of what would be called 
waste [ground, only that it was now being turned 
to the noblest of purposes, being the site of an 
hospital in oourse of construction, which was to 
have borne the name of its munificent founder, 
Louis-Philippe, Tliis piece of ground, calied the 
Clos St. Lazare, was enclosed on all sides: on the 
north by the barrier wall, on the east by the 
drharcndi're. of the Northern Railway, on the west 
in j^'rcat part t)y the houses in the Faubourg' 
Poissonniere, and on the smith partly by an old 
wall, with the spaces connected by barricades 
or boards. The Church 8t. Vincent de Paul, 
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which the reader recollects to have been described 
as situate in the Place Lafayette, the scene of a 
battle on the evening before, hod its rise towaTds 
the centre of the southern wall, from which it 
w&B separated by a .short street. 

The reader will now understand tJie importance 
of the combats in this quarter the evening before, 
and how necesKary ib was to clear tbe approaches 
to the Clos St. LazarC} which was to tbe insur- 
goiits on the right bank what the Pantheon had 
been on the left Tlie Church of St. Vincent de 
Paul, which had been in the hands of the insur- 
gents for some time, became now the head-quarters 
of General Lamoricierc. TJiia Clos St. Lazare 
was a moat powerful position. It waH covered, 
as we have scud, by buildings on the east and 
west side. The entry was defended by a w«U 
which was pierced with loop-holes, through which 
tlie defenders coul«l shoot down the Holdiery. When 
entered, the obstacles to military operations were 
very embarrassing, for the ground was covered with 
blacks of stone in course of being cut and pre- 
pared for the lialf-huilt hospital In the centre, and 
were so scattered^ as to oblige the soldiers to 
se{)araCc as completely as if they had to scale a 
mcmntain, exposed to the fire of tbe insurgcntai 
eonoealed behind Uicse {>locks, or prot^ctetl by 
t^e central building. This wu not alL The 
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barrier wall wm itself pierced from tbe outside 
tlirougliout its whole extent, and from behind this 
cover the insurgents could fire deliberately through 
the loop-holes without fear of danger. A flanking 
Tiro c.au\t] also be kept up from the houses of the 
faubourg, wliile the stone building at the barrier 
which forms the offipcs of the octroi collec- 
tion> was filled with marksmen. The Faubourg 
Poissonni^re itself, between the Rue Lafayette and 
Ihc barrier, was powerfully barricaded, as well as 
the streets running laterally into the Rue Roche- 
ohoimrt; and ns the force under the conunand of 
General Lamoriciiire was far from being sufficient 
for n general attack on all points, the day of the 
S4th was dcroteil prtnci[mlly to the clearing of 
the barrieudes in the neighbourhood. It was not 
Ontil (J o'clock in the evening that the barrier of 
Ruchechuunrt was taken ; but it was restored 
in the night. It wns there that one of the 
leaden, the editor of the journal called "Pfire 
pHohcsne," fell. He had ensconced himself in 
an angle Iti which his person u*a9 completely 
protected ; and he had persons employed to load 
))i« muskets quickly that he should not lose a 
moment of tlmo. Being a skilful marksman, he 
bad shot down a vast number before he received 
his own death-wound. The cambric shirt under 
Uie blouse of tlie workman, and Oie varnished 
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snoe^ excited attention and estaliliUied hie 
identity. 

While the combat raged here all day, the 
barrier St. Denis ftt the east end of the barrier 
wall and the faubourg, was the scene of no less 
ae^'ere lighting, whicli terminated in the success 
of the troops and National Guards towards even- 
ing, but not until General Bourgon was killed. 
General Korte was wounded as well as a Colonel 
of National Guards. While the fighUng was pro- 
ceeding on both flanks of the Ctos St. Lazare, 
the great barricade of the Faubourg du Temple, 
that had the evening before defied the efforts 
made against it, yielded at length to a fresh attack. 
The bridge over the canal of which we Iiavc spoken, 
was held by troopi. This canal proceeding west* 
ward, takes a bend a little higher up, and bisects 
anoUier street, that uf Grange aux Belles; it then 
continues a course parallel to that of the Faubourg 
St. Martin, from which it is separated by a fine 
hospital and some intermediate streets; and thus 
formed an obstacle to the troops. While they 
were holding tlie faubourg at tlie bridge, a party 
of insurgents took up a position at the west side 
at the corner of the Kue Alibert, and from behind 
a barricade were shooting down the soldiery, when 
they were perceived by the National Guards in 
the Douane at the opposite side of the canal, who 
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began to exchange shots with them. The inmir- 
geiits then threw themselves into a great salt 
store, from which they had to be dislodged by 
caauon. 

While the Faubourg St, Denis was thus 
made to cause a dirersion in aid of the insurgents 
iu the Faubourg Poissonnitire, holding tlie Clos 
St. Lazare and the Faubourg du Temple with the 
adjacent iieighbourhood, giving work enough to 
save the flank of the Faubourg St. Denis, there 
was a base giren to the insunrection on the Fau- 
boiii™ du Temple by the barricades in the Rue 
du Temple, separated from the faubourg by the 
intersecting line of the Boulevards, and the streets 
on all sides of the ground where the Temple itself 
once stood — tlie Temple from which Louis XVI, 
Marie Antoinette, and the saintly Eltzabetbj 
were taken, to death, — all tliat ground was the 
acene of severe fighting. The lower part of the 
Rue St. Martin, especially abaut the Clokre 
St. Mcrl, ilie theatre of the famous republican 
movement of April 1934, maintained its insur- 
rectionary reputation. The Rue Rambuteau, 
which runs fi-oni tlie March^ des Tnnoccns, had 
to be attacked by cannon. Sumc barricades in 
tho neighbourhood of the Place de la Bastille 
were destroyed ; and the Churi'h of St. Gervais, 
ininicdiatelv behind the H6tel-de-Ville, and 
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fonning the citadel of the Rue St. Antoine, ar 
rather advanced rtduabt against that point of all 
the insargents* efibrts, vraa retaken b; cannon. 

ThuB at the dose of Saturday evening, the 
second day, it \va.s cluar, that atthougli tlie troopa 
had had considerable successes on all pointSj 
there was no certmnty, notyrith standing the 
continuoua arriral of reinforcements, especially of 
National Guards, that ad%'antages of a decisive 
kind could be obtained the foUon-ing day. The 
CIos St. Lazare was m the hands of tl»e insur- 
rection : the neighbourhood beyond the wall from 
Montmartre to La VilJcttc, a town beyond the 
Barrier St. Denis, was disaffected. In LaVillette 
there had been sharp fighting. The Faubourg 
St Antoine had not been «Ten molested. The 
dangerous neighboorhood of Popincourt, between 
the Faubourg du Temple and that fortress of the 
insurrection^ was still barricaded. The Rue St. 
Antoine descending to the Uiltet-de-Ville, was 
barricaded throughout, and every house a fortress, 
with the exception of those parts about the Hfitel- 
de-ViUe in which it merged, and which were 
cleared; that immense street was a defile of the 
most formidable chanicter in the hands of the 
insurgents. Tlieir formidable positions on the 
left bank of the river had been carried, it was 
tme» but there still remained much to be done. 
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The barriers, from that of St Jacques to Uie 
Imiiin etitrance of the Garden of Plants, were occu- 
I pied by the insurgents, who were able to commu- 
nicate by the bridge of Austcrlitz with the 

Fauboui^ St. Antoine. 

Such being the state of things* it will cause 
to surprise that, notn-ith striding the public 

"^character of the communications made to the 
Assembly, the situaiion was looked upi)ii by the 
head of the executive power to be so critical and 
full uf peril, that he thought it his duty, in his 

I anxiety for the safety of the Assembly, to suggest 
the question, whether it ought not to remove to 
Versailles or some other town. The Assembly 
had however derived encouragement ftom the 
arrival of reinforcements, the advant^es already 
gained, the devotedness shown by the National 
Guards, whose enthusiasm was now kindled, the 

j fidelity and wondrous bravery of tlte Garde Mobile, 
and the honourable apprehension that the departure 
of the Assembly might cause a fatal panic. It was 
nevertheless the duty of General Cavaignac to leave 
to the Assembly the right of forming such a deci> 
non, and to disengage himself from responsibility 
by an exposure of the true position of things. 

As Hie fidelity of the Garde Mobile proved in 
feet the salvation of PariSf it is with pleasure 
1 remember having had the good fortune to sec 
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Hyacinthe Martin thut evening accompanied iji 
triumph to tlie Assembly. This lad, a tall, fair 
atriptiiig of eighteen, had mounted a barricade in 
the Rue Menilmontaiit, a short street, fatal to 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, who did not recover his 
fall while descending it. But however fatal to the 
precursor of the first revolution, it wag glorious to 
Hyacinthe Martin. Amidst a shower of bullets 
he carried off the flag of the insurgents, which I 
saw perforated with balls. By leave of Lamori- 
ciere, the hero was sent with the flag to General 
Cavaignac at the Assembly, who borrowing from 
General Charras his Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, placed it on the hosom of the brave 
youth. "Oil, how happy it will make my father!'' 
was tlic touchuig observation of the gallant 
Mobile. 

The official communication made by the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly at the resumed sitting at 
9 oVIoch was^ that the Faubourg St. Jacques bad 
been disengaged. He had just received dispatches 
from General de Br^a, that the Fauboui^ St. 
Marceau had also been reduced. The barricades 
in the Rue Mouffetard, behind the Pantheon, 
had been taken, and Tecanaaiitsunci's pushed as 
far as the Garden of Plants. With regard to the 
llfltcl-de-Ville, General Duvivier, although he had 
from twelve to thirteen battalions at his disposal. 
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Biid ci^ltt pieces of cannon, could not foUy ob- 
tain the results he desired. lie had however not 
only maintained his jiositionj but had gained 
groontl. As to General Lamoriciere, coinmanding 
the third coUuunjhe had, wherever it was possible 
for him to bring on an engagement, obtained 
complete Buccet». The Faubourgs 6t Denis, St> 
Martin, and Poissonnidre, had been cleared to 
within short dttitaiices of the barrier, and the 
circulation in the most important parts of the 
feubourgs was clear. There wae one point against 
wiiich operations could not be vigorously carried 
—the Clos St. Lazare. The struggle was still 
going on, and force could not be brought to 
bear upon it until other points were completely 
secured. 

Two barricades yet remained unattacted in 
the Faubourg du Temple, the troops being fa- 
tigued; but they would be attacked at daybreak 
next morning. M. Gerard stated that General 
Lafontaine had lieen obliged to yield his com- 
mand on account of a wound received that 
morning at the last barricade of the Rue Faubourg 
St. Deuis. His wound was not however ver^' 
serious. The President resumed by reading a 
commuiitcatjon from the Prefect of Police, that the 
barricade raised at the Cloitre St. Men had beeo 
taken. The insurgents and the Garde B6pu- 
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blicane, who had taken it, had on each side con- 
siderably suffered. All the communications in 
the Fauboui^ St. Martin and near the barrier 
were well guarded. The artillery was pointed on 
the Chaussee, but the fighting continued near the 
Northern Railway. The Assembly then adjourned 
its public sitting to the next morning. What 
passed afterwards, and which was regarded as 
private, has already been stated. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE IKBITRBICTION, TBIBD DAT, JUITI 25— THE ASSXHBLT. 

The plan of operations for Sunday was clearly 
comprehended. It was considered that, owing 
to the advantages gained the preceding day, 
and with the reinforcements that had arrired. 
General Lamorici^re would be able in the course 
of the day to make a successful assault on the Clos 
St. Lazare — the great impediment to his marching 
on the flank of the Faubourg St. Antoine. While 
General Lamorici^re would be thus operating with 
a view to a flank attack, General Duvivier would 
ascend from the Hdtel-de-Ville through the Rue 
St. Antoine to the Place de la Bastille, so as to 
assault the Faubourg St. Antoine in the front, 
which by the combined operations of the two 
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GcneraU would be thus completely invested. In 
order to cross the right ilaiik of General Duvivicr 
it was arranged that (iciieral Ni^i^rtcr should ad- 
vance l>y the <]U3)-8 of tlic right hank of the Seine, 
which from the Hotel- dc-Vi lie bend towards the 
Place de la BastiUC} the general place of rcu- 
dezrous, and run almost paralicl with the Kuo St. 
Anttiiuc, with which the quays are connected by 
intervening streets. General Duvivicr, owing to 
the advantages gained in tlic lower end of the 
streets immediately above Uie llotel-dc-ViUe on 
both sides of tlte quay, as well a.% to t1m liberation 
of the pHubourg St. Jacques and all tlic neigii- 
bourliood from tlie Pantheon to the quays, was 
relieved from all apprehension of an attack on 
his head -quarters, and left free to pursue hi* 
course through that Khyber Pass — the Uue St. 
Antoine. While General Nc'gricr sccnretl his 
right flank by his parallel advance up the quays, 
his left liad been disengaged by the successes ob- 
tained the previous day about the Temple and 
between the Temple and the street tlirough which 
the decisive advance was now to be made. In the 
mean time it was recltoned that General de Brua. 
having disengaged the Garden of Plants and the 
barriers on tlie exterior boulevards, would be 
able to nacb the oj^posite side of the Pont 
d'Austerlitz, which connects the front entrance of 
VOL. Jt. c 
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this garden with the quays by which Necrrier was 
ncending, »o that hoth should advance up the small 
piece of canal whicli leads from these quays to the 
Place de la Bastille, and which is called the Boole- 
vard dc Bourbon. By this comhlDation. should it 
be cronned with success, tiie iDsarrcction would 
ID the conree of the day's ojierations be encloeed 
nidiiii its ^^reat base tlie Faubourg St. Antcune. 
Tlie day did not open auspiciously, for at the 
early hour of 7 o'clock Genera! Duvivier received 
a ball in the ankle, of which lie afterwards died 
and the command devolved on General Pemot, 
Nor was the Assembly without taking its share in 
the measmrcB that were to determine tlic opera- 
tions of the day. As became a constituent body 
appointed to lay the foundation of permanent, or 
presumed to be permanent, institutions, and to 
secure tliem by moral guarantees, it resolved 
upon an immediate vote of tlirce millions of fmncs 
to relieve the necessitous working- people ; and 
the decree of this munificent donation was for- 
warded to the different Generals for oommunica- 
tum to the insurgents. Having performed this 
act the Assembly adjoamed to I o'clock. 

The insurgents on the right bank in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Clos SL La^are were enabled by 
(sTour of the night to resume the positions which 
had cost so much Loss and bloodslied the day 
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before. The barrier of Rochechouart was found to 
be strongly forti&cd, and covered by the octroi 
building, in which was stationed a party of insur- 
gents. At .10 o'clock General Lebreton threw 
& party of soldiers into tlie abatt<:iir.s, ur slaughter- 
houses, which commanded the barrier, who opened 
so eflcctual a fire that the barricade was aban- 
doned; but tlie insurgents retired, some into the 
octroi house, and others into the houses at the 
opposite side of the boulevard, through which ran 
the street de Clig:nancourt, which was barred by 
a barricade that had yet to be taken. The firing 
at both sides was. well .sustained. In the mean 
time an attack was opened on the barricades of 
the Faubourg Poissonni(>re, and a piece of cannon 
carried into the Clos St. Laznre, which opened tire 
on the octroi. Severe fighting was going on all 
this time at the Barrier St. Denis, where the troops 
and National Guards suffered severely. VTliilc the 
battle raged tlms at both Banks of the Clos St. 
Liasare, a detachment of soldiers cleared that wide 
piece of ground of the foes concealed behind great 
blocks of stone or in the angles of the half-built 
hospital. Towards 4 o'elonk ihu Clos St. Lazare, 
the great fortress of the rij^ht bank, was takenj and 
the feiubourgs of Rochechouart and Poissonnicre 
being ^rced, the soldiers were enabled to a«lvanco 
aad take the Barrier of St. Denis n the rear, 

c2 
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dear tlmt fiiubour^, ns n-cti ns the faiihour^ 
St. Mnrtin, and thus to give a final blow to the 
insurrection in the Fnuhonrg clu Templo. 

The difficulties im the centre of the city were no 
less great. We have mentioned that General 
Diivivier was ivoimcird, nml gave up his cnnimand: 
his successiir, General Perrot, on entering the Ruo 
St, Antoinc, saw that each house wrs a fortress. 
From behind mattresses and beds jiliiced in the 
wiiidoivs the protected marksmen were enabled to 
take secure aim. There was a flanking fire from 
the barricadeu of the side streets, and in front, 
harrieade after barricade. It was observed, too, 
that in tliis street, where the insurgents had Jiad 
two days for the completion of their plans, 
communications had been opened from house to 
liousej a hint not lost on the milifarj-. The en- 
gineering corps o£ sappers and miners were now 
<;alled into action; and thus were tliree lines of ad- 
vance made at the same time, one at each aide uf 
the street within the houses, while the main bodv 
of troops forced tl)eir way through five powerfullv 
constnjcted barricades, extending from the church 
of St. Paul to the top of the street. The last barri- 
cade, which separated the Rue St. Antoine from tlic 
Ploce de la Bastille, was constructed on scientific 
principles, and resembled a citadel with its bastions 
loop-lioled to favour cross-iiring-. Tt withstooti 
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nn assault of two hours, and several flrtlUcrynien 
were i^hot down whilst [lointing the cannon whirh 
thundt'red against it incessantly. An old gentle- 
man, seventy-two years of age, the Count dc Fcr£, 
was the first to mount it. Encountering no less 
difficulties, General NJ^jrier fought his way to ihc 
Place de la Bastille clearing both sides of the 
quay, the connecting bridges having been bar- 
ricade<l and fortified. Part of tli« way, tlie Ibland 
ik> Louisj connected by double bridges at each 
side, gave strength and shelter to the insurgents. 
A)I difficulties yielded to the energy of Ncgricr, 
and lie kept Iiis apjiointoient with Pcrrot at the 
Place dc la Bastille. lie had hardly reached the 
goal of his desire when lie received a ball in the 
head : feeling that he was mortally wounded, lia 
said to those about him, "Bear witness that t 
died like u Frenchman and a soldier,'' and fell. 
About the same time General Regnault was struck 
treacherously a mortal blow by an insurgent whom 
he had seized, and then saved from buiiig put to , 
death. Colonel Charbonncl was also struck by a 
boll, of which he died. While such dearly-bought 
advantages were gained over the insurgents on the 
right bank of the river, and in the heart of tlie city., 
the left was the KCenc of a brutal tragedy. General 
de Brea having followed up the work of bis gallant 
prcdcccasor, Damcsme, by clearing the left bank 
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and driving the inaui^ents to the barriers of the 
outer boulevards and Garden of Plants, determined 
to try what could be effected by Icindly remon- 
strance to terminate the inBurrection in that 
quarter : the fact of its being liis fete-day filled 
him with benevolent hope; and the decree of the 
Assembly, according tliree millions of francs to 
the necessitous, of which a copy was despatched to 
him, afforded the necessary means for opening ne- 
gotiations. At the harrier of St. Jacques the 
insurgents listened to him, and laid down tlieir 
arms : he then proceeded along tlie outer boule- 
vard, which, terminating at the front entrance of 
the Garden of Plants, would have cuabled him to 
join the forces of Negrier by the Bridge of 
Austerlitz. 

Ou arriving at the barrier of Fonbainbleau, he 
was stopped by a line of barricades, which con- 
verted that part of the road into a citadel. The 
shouts of defiance launched by the insurgentsy 
amidst cries of " Vive lit Rvpub/ique dAnoeraiit/ue 
et sociale" convinced Colonel Thomas, who had 
earned some experience of these people, that it 
was useless to try moral means. The General was, 
on the contrary, quite sanguine, and rode for- 
•ward with the decree in his hand, attended by his 
aide-de-camp. Captain Mangin, and a drummer ; a 
Colonel of National Guards, Oesmarets, and the 
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Military Commandant Gobcrt accomptnied the 
General, althou^Ii not without strong feelings of 
mistrust The iusurgeuts affecting to listen to 
tiie conciliatory language of the General, lured 
him un until they Ictl Uic little party to Lha 
l»arrier gate; then hurrying theui in, they locked 
it, 8liou^ng> '* We have caught them.*' 

It wad tlien between two and three o*clock. 
The fiercest shouts of triumph marked the suc- 
cess of this treachery. The drummer was forced 
to l>eat the drum, in order to assemble those who 
were drinking m the cabarets, whence they rushed 
out in all directions. The Ciencrot, his oide-dc* 
cunp, the Colojiel of National Guards, and the 
Gommandant, were dra^'^d into a restauruut, 
amidst the vilest language; their clothes were torn 
from thdr backs ; one fellow spat in the old Gene- 
ral's face; another was with difficulty restrained 
from flinging a paving-stone at his head ; shouts of 
"« litort, a mart" were vociferated by the savages. 
An attempt was made to save the General by the 
hotel people, who were aiding him to climb over a 
jjaiden wall, when he was pulled back by a fellow 
on guard ; and a man who oHered a glass oC wine 
to the old man, exhausted with ill usage, was 
drawn away, with threats of being shot for aa 
ari$lOi the slang for aristocrat. The party were 
next driven to the military post, and shut up in the 
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fOerd-room. Efforts were made hy tlie msurg*rtf s 
'to induce ilie General to order his troops to Iny 
down llieir xnm, nnd of course made in rain ; but 
«n order for the troops to retire was wrung from 
Jiim, nltlioit^h without the least idea on bis iiart 

'tbftt be would be obeyed. 

On receiving the order, the colonel in com- 

fin&nd of tbe troops dcspntched a message to 
General Cavaignac, although well aware what 
tbe answer of n military niiin would be; and in 
tbe mean time be endeavoured, by threats and rc- 
TtvonstraHceSj addressed to the insurgents, to turn 
them from the purpose whieh be divined. Tb3 
Gencru], bravely endunng the contumelies to 
vhicb he was exposed, told bis persecutors that 
be was too obi a sohlier to fear death — although he 
had been heard toudiingly to exclaim, " And this 
on my f^tc-day !''— and the more impetuous young 

kMnngin called on them to put their design into 

Wxecntion at once. By degrees, such fellows as 
were without fire-arms were removed, and some 
KCven or eight assassins took up their post at an 
open window. Tlie mob raged outside, yet the 
exci'utioners seemed to bes'italc : at length a crj- 
was beard, " VoUu fa Mohild rtre, firel" and the 
General and his aide-de-eamp fell under a dis- 
rbarge of aeveni! guns. While yet breathing, bis 
own sword — a sword of honour given liim by a 
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inner commander — nra-s passed through Iiis body, 
nnd the face of Captain Mangin so mutilated, m 
not to be recognizable. The Comutandanl Gobcrt, 
wlio \vitncsscd this scene from under a camp-bed, 
nnd the Colonel, vrha stood partially concealed in 
the cmbraiiLtre of a uiitdow, cxpecLed to be sbot 
next, for ther Imd already been beaten and buffeted 
like the victims now murdered before their eyes. 
A sudden revulsion seenw, however, to have fol- 
lowed the execution of this act uf tivaclicry and 
barbarism, such as could not have been surpassed 
by savages. 

In a short time after, Colonel Thomas having 
kanied the fulfilinent o( Ins wurtit upprebensions^ 
pie[mred to attack tjie barricade ; and tiiis fortress, 
that might have cost many efforts, was feebly 
defended by arms unnerved by tl»e consciousness. 
of guilt. More humane than tbeir foes, the 
Garde Mobile did not, as was at first reporteii^ 
take summary vengeance : many prisoners were 
made, and it is irum the evidence produced on 
their trial, some mouths afteru'ards, that this nar- 
rative is taken. 

More fortunate were three members of the 
Ai>!teaibly, Messrs. Larebit, Pcsvaux, and Cazalat,. 
who, animated by Ue Brea's benevolent intention, 
carried the decree from barricade to barricade, 
until they literally forced the-T way into tlio 

o3 
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Faubourg St. Antoine itself, where they were 
detained ftU night ; liut they were enabled to 
escape the next morning, after innnring the most 
imminent peril of assassination. M. Caz&lat, who 
drew «p nn account of what he witnessed, states 
tiie circum&tsnccs under which he undertook to 
bring the decree of the Assembly to the notice of 
the insurgents, in a passage that marks the immi- 
nence of the danger to which Paris was exposed 
on this melancholy Sunday. 

"At 9 o'clock ill the morning the Assembly was 
only griarded by a few hundred dragoons and 
artillery men, for General N6grier had sent off two 
squadrons of dragoons and a column of infantry 
to reinforce General Du\nvierj who was held in 
check at the Hotel-de-Ville by a troop of insur- 
gents, who had blockaded, for the previous forty- 
eight hours, the Mairie of the seventh Arrondisse- 
ment, which is close to that building. 

" General Lamoriciere, with 5O0O or 6000 men, 
attacked the barricatics of tlie Cloa St. Lazare, the 
Faubourgs of St. Denis, St. Martin, and of the 
Temple. Between oar two corps d'iirroee, thus 
engaged., the insurgents battled on the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh Arrundisseraents, resting on the eighth 
and ninth Arrondisaements, of which they were 
complete masters. Notwithstanding there were 
40,000 National Guards, I was assured that not 
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4000 National Guards had been engaged, while the 
rest stood aloof, timid and undecided, ur took 11011 
with the insui^cnts. I knew that the insurgents 
were exdtin^ the workmen, very numerous in 
these three Arrondissements^ against the National 
Assembly, and tlic knowledge of these circum- 
stances led me to fear lest a body of some 
20,000 men should throw thcmgelves, by the 
Faubourgs St. Martin luid du Temple, on the 
troops of General Laiuoriciere, while engaged 
with the insurgents who were able to cummunioate 
freely with their army in the Faubourg St. Ajitoine. 
While 1 was thinking of going to consult with 
General Cavaignac, a citizen, whose name I do not 
know, put into my hands ten copies of the decree of 
the Nation£LlAssemb]y,and, as if byan illumination 
of heaven, I resolved on reading this decree to the 
workmen of the sixtli and eighth Arrondissenieats, 
who, iu my opinion, held at that moment the fate 
of the city at the end of their muskets.'* 

He then describes the cObrts lie made witlt soma 
of hLs colleagues and a body of National Gunrda to 
spread the decree, proceeding from barricade to 
barricade, until they reached the citadel of the 
insurrection itself. 

While soldiers and civilians were alike braving 
and meeting death rather as martyrs in the cause 
of benevolence, than as defenders of society, it 
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remaiticd for an herwc priest to lurpass, as be- 
came a Clmstmii iniiiister, fcU other examples of 
ilevotetJiiess, and to Wy down bis life in the bope 
that bU blood might extinguish thecrael fratricidal 
strife of fellow- c'.tizens. and appease their mutual 
hatred. The crowning militan' combttiauon 
having l>een completed, by tlie meeting of Uie 
commanding officers, on the Place of the Bastille, 
after having suppressed the insarrection on all 
other points, it now remained to attack the 
Faubourg St. Antoinc, when the Archbishop of 
Paris, a plain, mild, 6rm, and pious man,, of some 
fifty years, approached the general in command, 
and asked if tJie 6ring might not be suspended 
while he attempted to {latley with the insurgents. 
He had tjeen with General Cavatipiac, and had 
obtained the ready sanction of the chief of the 
Exccutire Power lo act according to his pious 
views. Weak from indisposition, mental anxieties, 
and bodily fati£;uo, the prelate ascended the Kue 
8t. Antoine, that just l)ffore had been the scene 
of combat, visiiing as he went the nmbulanccs, 
titat he might administer consolation to tlie 
wounded and dying, until he reached the final 
socnc of action. At his request the fire was 
promptly Huspended. The astonished insai^nts 
saw a man en bhme, bearing a brand in token of 
peace, followed by the Archbishop who was accom- 
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[Minted l>y ]iis two grand viears, Tiie insurE^is 
descended from tlicir l>amcades; but not all 
aiiitnttted by the rbiiic d'isjHtsilton. While ttajv.c 
felt kindly sentiments, others uttered furious 
iiicnntM?s: ^vhcthpr fpom ciiriositv, or cscltemeut, 
or fear for the Ardihishop, tlic soldiers pressed 
more nnd more towards the insurgetits, and mutual 
reproaches and denunciations escaped from both 
Hides — even blows were exchanged. In the midist 
nf altercations, wliich the prelate and his vicars 
tried to suppress, a shot was fired ; the insui^ents 
exclaimed treason ! treason ! and took to the 
liarrioade. and the combat recommenced. The 
Archbishop, nnnppalled, nlthough between two 
(ires, resohitcly mounted the barricade. One of 
his vtcars had three balU tlirou^h Ids hat. The 
prelate was in the act of descending at the other 
f\de when he was stntck by a ball from s 
vindow. He was assassinated, as General Br&t 
had been, while offering peace and consolation. 

The insurgents seemed horrified for a moment 
!vt such an act of atrocity. They hastened to 
acquit themselves, in a rivalry of assertion, of all 
part in the nefarious deed. Tliey carried the 
wounded Archbishop into the hospital. He asked 
was his life in danger f The answer was in tlic 
affirmative. "Blessed be God," was his response, 
" and may He accept the sacriBce that I utfer HiiD 
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anew for the safety of His people. May my death 

expiate my owu faults cotumitted ia the dtscboi^s 
of my episcopacy !" 

In an hour afterwards the firing ocascdj after 
tromendouu ravages on tiic houses at the entry of 
the faubourg, wliich were rendered incapable of 
oovering the defetidurs of tlie iHirricad'es. The 
battle was not yet over, but, as after the murder 
of Brea, tlie power of the arm of the insurrection 
was paralysed. 

Not to break the narration of events, which 
were hurrying on with sucli rapidity, wc have 
not noticed the proceedings of the Assembly, 
and as tiie writer was present at its sittings^ 
we sliall adopt the first person singular^ so de- 
sirable to he avoided whenever not indispensably 
necessary. 

It was a sombre day, as if there had been an 
eclipse of the sun. The streets were strictly 
guarded, so that all circulation was forbidden. By 
means of a ticket of admission to the National 
Assembly; I was one of the few individuals who, 
not in the costume of a national guard, was 
enabled to make way through the leading tliorough- 
fares. At I o'clock the Assembly met, when 
such reports as had been received were read. 
They mentioned that several barricades in tlie 
neighbourhood of the Rue St. Antoine, and one in 
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street itself, Iiad beeu taken. A project ot 
law waa tJien introduced, altowlng &ve additionBl 
days fur payment of bills fiilUiig due fruni the 
S^rd to the 27th, and after some conversatioTi, 
this useful measure was passed, and tlie sitting 
suspendctl. Between 2 and 3 o'clock I saw 
M. Dacoux riding at a rapid pace along the 
boulevards towards tlie Assembly, and shoutiiigi 
as he proceeded, " Tout va bieuJ' Forcficcing that 
he was about to ooake a commuaication to the 
Assembly, I made my way thither, and arrircd 
before he had ascended the tribune. He stated 
that, upon all points, the inaurrection was losing 
ground; — that a quantity of arms, 5,000 or 6,000 
stand, had been detained. That the National Ciuard 
were then establishing communications from house 
to house, by whicli Lhey were enabled to turn the 
barricades and fire down upon their defenders. 
The military corps of engineers and sapeurs-pom- 
pien were now. engaged in that useful work. Re- 
inlbrcemcnts of National Guards were arriving 
from the environs; — so far so good, liut as he 
proceeded to say that the National Guard of Paris 
had recovered from tlie stupor into which they 
had been thrown, 'and were acting with accus- 
tomed energy, a loud expression of dissatisfaction 
was manifested, and scTcrat voices exclaimed that 
the conduct of the National Guard had ail alqng 
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been admirable. lie explained by saying that the 
^^ational (iuanl had not assembled in the first; 
inntance with their usual reatliness. The Minister 
(if Finanec (Hil nut improve the matter by Raying 
tliat, oil i^uth sules.. they had fought %fith too 
much courage. Tins excited loud cries of ordpr. 
One member declared tliat the National Guard 
iigbting against the insurrection, meant gallant rj' 
roiirrontiug assassin atinn ; and he stated tliat what 
the minister said was blasphemy. On which the 
whole Assembly rose as by one accord, and cried, 
"Hw la Garde ya/ionah- !" The Minister at- 
tempted to explain, amidst much excitement, wliich 
began to be manifested. M. de la Uochejacqueliu 
csfiay<?d lo make a strong appeal in favour of 
mercy to the vanquished; but it was treated as 
unnecessary and uncalled for, inasmuch as the 
merciful disposition of the Assembly could not be 
doubted. The sitting was again suspended until 
a little before 5 o'clock, at which time reports 
mure satisfactory than any which had been pre- 
viously received, were presented. A report from 
M. Marrast announced that the Mairie of the 
ninth ArrondisBement, in which the Hfltebde-Ville 
is situated, had been taken from the insurgents, as 
well as the formidable barricade erected in ttie 
adjoining street. *' I cannot," he adds, " give you 
long details, hut you may judge for yourselves by 
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the fact tlint th<^ long narrow strrt^ls U-adinfif from 
Ihe HiHcl-de-ViUe into tlie Rue Hu Anloinc were 
all Imrricaded , aiul t)ie windows uf tlie houses 
filled with mattresses, from behind which they 
fired : our losses have, therefore, hecii eruel.'* 
He went on to say that each house liad been 
turned into u fortress, while communications from 
house to house had been opened* so that the 
wliole nciglihouriiood was, as it Mere, one vast 
fortress. The troops were then marching towards 
the i^ace des Vosges, to retake the Maine of the 
eighth Arrondissement. By a second report, M. 
Marrast announced that, ]>y the destniolioii of a 
barricade which had to that moment resisted ail 
cflFbrts, the bridge Damiette, connecting the quay 
vitli the Isle St. Louis, wos occupied at both 
ends. All was proceeding to a happy eonclusion ; 
hut^olns! headdcd, *-ourhos2iitals,ouramImlances 
are crowded, and never have tlie streets of Paris 
been so reddened with blood." Having read 
these reports, and the latter sentence with a 
faltering voice, M. Senard presented a report 
which announced that the Clos St. Luzare was at 
length completely occupied by the troops and 
Ntitional Guards. On tlie left bank there was 
resistance here and there, but nothing of con- 
JtfquSnce. A report of another char-ictcr bad been 
received from a representative to the effect that, 
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as the idea prevnilcd amongst the inswgents tlia no 
quarter would be given, it would be well to remove 
an impression timt tciiiled to prolong resistance. 
In consequence u£ this report, s. proclamation wan 
presented, signed by General Cavaignac and M. 
Senard, by which the working- people in insurrec- 
tion were invited to come as penitent brothers, and 
thcnrma o£ the llcpublic would be open to receive 
thein. 

A report from the Prefect of Police, dated 
half-past 4 o'clock, was received, announcing that 
the barricade of the Rue St. Antoine had been, 
taken, but tliat the resistance was continued in 
tlie Faubourj; Ju Temple, where General Lamo- 
rid^re commanded. The sitting wias again sus- 
pended. After these reports, it was fairly to be 
presumed that tlie struggle was approacliing a 
termination ; yet I can vouch that the military men 
xrho were personally witnessing the combat at 
different places, were far from expecting a prompt 
suppression of the insurrection. However, the 
mind wns relieved by such statements. 

Re-passing the bridge upon that sad evening, it 
was impossible nut to be struck with the extra- 
ordinary aspect of the Place de la Concorde, and of 
the apprtmches to the Assembly. On the quays 
tlie soldiers had themselves thrown up barricades, 
through which cannon Mere pointed ; for the forces 
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about the Assembly had been considerably weak- 
ened by the troops that the due»tcur-GeneraI 
N^rrier had drawn off wheu setting forth on his 
aoccesafulj but, to himself, fatal expedition. A 
discovery had moreover been matle of a project for 
raising barricades in a sort of village that stands 
between the Assembly and the military school of 
the Champ de Mars, where tliere was a dep6t of 
artillery, in order to intercept the communication; 
and a coup-dc-maiti would probably be attempted 
against the representatives of the people. 

The Place de la Concorde presented such an 
aspect as might have been expected if Parts had 
been in the hands of an enemy. A regiment of 
dragoons, stripped to their shirts, were grooming 
their horses, and out of the basins of the ma^ifi- 
cent fountains horses were drinking. The Champs 
Elys^ was a bivouac; and the trodden, filthy 
straw — the mixture of the stable-yard witb the 
unrivalled splendour of the square, the hushed 
voice of the city, the reports of fire-arms faintly 
heard iu the distance, the sight of uniforms, the 
absence of all facet from tJie windows, created a 
acencj the impression of which can never l>c for- 
gotten. 

Proceeding to a restaurant for dinner, I 
found myself in close neighbourhood with Louis 
Blanc, «Lnd 1 confess that I felt my attention 
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after tlie cabriolet and slopped it: same consider- 
able delay fulluwcd, and the cabriolet was allowed 
to proceed; but a »iiot was fired after it. Hiis 
caused mut^'li sensjition, which soon abated. The 
sensation amongst tiio National (suards, irlio dirl 
not witness tlii'OCcurrLiicc, was the greater, as the 
report prevailed amongst tliem that persons weru 
to take up their station at windows in the neigli- 
bourhoodj and by shooting down the men. create 
n panicy in order at once to gratify hatred, and 
iarour the designs of the insurgents. At a later 
liour I saw Colonel Clmrbonnel carried by on a 
cwif're: he was mortally wounded; but his face 
presented that sublinie calm which distinguishes 
the effect of the gunshot- wound from that of the 
bayonet. All the posts turned out, and presentetl 
amis to the heroic victim. 

TJie suspended sitting of tlie Assembly mtls 
resumed at 9 o*cloclt, when the President pre- 
sented the reports that had reached him. He had 
at that moment received the intelligence^ which had 
been so impatiently looked for, of the junction, at 
the Place de la Bastille, of the troops that had 
marched from the IlotcI-dt-Ville with those of 
General Lamoriciere. The insurrection was ac- 
cordingly confined to the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
iBome struggles would still be vainly attempted at: 
one barrier or another. As desperate an efiort 
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was making at Montmartre, as had been made 
at the barrier of Fontunbleau ; but Paris wmdd 
nevertheless soon be completely delivered. He 
then announced that General N^rier, whose 
liand he had pressed that morning, was dead, and 
Colonel Charbonnel wounded. Their colleague 
Domes was in a dangerous state. It became 
their duty then to provide for the trial of the 
insuigents, with whom the prisons were filled; 
and; on the motion of the President, a de- 
cree was passed that any person taken with 
arms in his hands should be transported beyond 
the seas. A question was asked regarding Grene- 
ral Brea, to which the President repHed tiiat he 
was not in a portion to give a satis&ctory answer. 
The estafettes that had been despatdied had 
returned without being able to procure exact 
details. The Assembly then adjourned to the 
following meaning, amidst profound emotion. 
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An acquRintancp who resides at the Place de la 
Bastille told me that the niglit of Sunday there was 
moat lugubrious. Throughout the day, the can- 
non, approachUig uearer and nearer from the 
HAtel-dc-Ville, marked the sticecss attending the 
operations of tiie troops; for itTr«s only by the 
ear that a notion could he formed of what was 
passing out of doors. When all was comparatively 
still at night, an extraordinary contlag^tion ex- 
cited attention. The insurgents, having formed a 
harricfldc composed of wood, taken from a wood- 
yard, across one of the lateral streets, from nnmc 
motive or other set fire to It, and the strange 
effect of this barricade on fire at midnight had 
something in it mysterious, from its very novelty. 
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Riid the vajruc fueling of wonder and apprehension 
it occasioned. The whole Plnce dc la Bastille 
was lighted up hy the coiiflagrntinu, with its army- 
ready to repeat this act of destruction on still 
more vaUiable prnpertv*. 

Tlie Tresident of the iVssembly was, at the early 
hour of hctwecn 3 and 3 o'clock in the morning, 
surprised liy a striiiij;e \Hsit. Four delegates irom 
the Faubourg St. Antoinc, with Colonel Lnrabit, 
presented themselves. The Colonel and anotlicr 
representative, M. Druet Desvan.x, whose names 
hare already been Liitroflueed in connexion witii 
that of M. Caxalat, ■vilio forced his way, with the 
decree according the three millions, into the fau- 
bourg. These two gentlemen had accomjMnied 
the Archhisbop when be fell, and the three being 
brought together, endeavoured Ijy reasoning and 
remonstrance to induce the insurgents to make 
their submission. It was from tlie statements of 
ihese gentlemen that the insurgents learned for 
the first time the true state of things. Their 
leaders, in order to keep up their rewjlution, 
represented (heir friends to be victorious on all 
itides. They learned from the three representa- 
tives, their prisoners, that the Assembly n'as 
sitting en permanence^ that martial law was pro- 
claimed, 9nl)jcfting all persons taken with arms 
to the risk of being shot, and that the fan- 
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bdQf^ was now Uolatfd, and would iiiimediateJj 
be invested. 80 little frig)itcncd> however, did 
tlie insurgents appear to be, Uiat they commanded 
their prisoners, under pain of deatli, to sign a 
declaration for transmission to the National iVssem- 
bly, containing (bur conditions : that the Assem- 
bly should be dissolved ; the army removed forty 
leagues from Paris ; the prisoners Barbes, &c. at 
Vincenncs, restored to liberty ; and that the people 
should themselves make their Constitution. Colo- 
nel Larahit declared firmly that he would sign no 
such declaration. After a warm discussion, a fresh 
declaration was drawn up, which stipulated that 
tlie insurgents should not be deprived of thetr 
lis as citizens J and this the tlirec representa- 
tives having sidled, a delegation was hamcd to 
accompany Colonel Larabit to the Assembly, who, 
on his part, engaged to return in case the dectara- 
tiuu should not be accepted. M. Senard received 
the deputation, and entcnng into wmvcrsation 
with them of a general character, was surprised to 
hear the extraordinary notions that they enter- 
tained of public affairs. " Where could you have 
got sueh extravagant ideas?" asked M. Senard, in 
wonder ; and he found that they derived their 
errors from Uie otte sou journals that were distri- 
batcd through the faubourgs: these papers were of 
the grossest and basest character. Coming, how- 
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ever, to the immediate subject of the negotiation, 
M. Senartl having consulted General CavaJgiiac, 
&nd having been shown by the General that any 
uegotiation at that moment could only tend to 
embarra&a the military operations, the success of 
wtiich had become matter of certainty — felt con- 
strained to refuse to treat vitfa the delegation, 
whom he urged to recommend their companions 
to make an unconditional surrender. Colonel 
Larabit, like, a man of honour, kept his word with 
the delcgat^Sf andj noti;i'ith standing the failure of 
tlie negotiation, returned along with them. 

The Assembly met at half-past S o'clock, when 
M. Scnard recounted the meeting he had had with 
the deputation, and the answer he had been 
authorised to make by General Cavaignac, that 
nothing would be accepte<^l short of unconditional 
submission : they had, however, given the insur- 
gents till 10 o'clock to surrender. He then pro- 
ceeded to announce certain measures taken by 
Government for the sake of public secnirity. Such 
Kational Guards as had not answered the rappel 
should be disarmed, the Clubs of a dangerous 
character closed, and such journals as preached 
^vil war, suppressed. He also announced the 
formation of a committee of inquiry into the 
plot of the 15th of May, as well as the 
present insurrection, in order to elicit their con- 
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nexion. After these commnnications the mem- 
bers retired into their respective committee- 
roonis. 

Let US turn for a monient to a place of which we 
have said little — the Chateau of Vincennes. Here 
were confined the real leaders of the insnrrection 
— the men, M-hose lieutenants were acting vigor- 
omij in their name, and who, if carried in triumph 
to the seat of Government, would have formed the 
fir^ social and democratic administmtion. Itis told 
that on the morning when the insurrection broke 
Ottt, and before what was passing in Paru was 
known,, unusual animation was observed amongst 
the prisoners. M. Blanqui attired himself in his 
best, and with his usual cynical audacity told his 
keeper with a sardonic amile that he expected 
a visit from his friendsj whom hft was dressed to 
receive. The more impetuous Rarbes called on 
the goTemor to allow liim to depart, telling him 
that if he complied with bis request the most 
signal rewards awaited liim ander the new Go- 
vernment, and that if he did not, he must expect 
to be shot. Neither tlie promise nor the menace 
produced any otlier effect than an intimation that 
an effort to escape would he the signal for a sum- 
mary execution. It was ttnown at Vincennes that 
the insurgents bad been giren till 10 o'clock to 
surrender, and I am assured that the anxiety with 
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which all in that fortresR, slate-prison, an<5 depfit 
of artillery, watched the time, was most intense. 
The hour came, and iminediattly the ears of the 
military men recognised tlie deep boom of the 
cannon. The faubourg was attached. 

As soon as the signal was given the soldicrv' 
ordered to attack from the Place de la Bastille 
rushed on with such impetuosity that they im- 
diately cleared three successive barricades, and 
the insurgents pretended to surrender; but as 
soon as they hnd checked the movements of the 
troops they treacherously renewed their fire; tiie 
attack was revived, and the insurgents fled in all 
directions. Ttie report of the false surrender had 
been brought to General Lamorici^re &a he was 
proceeding against the flank of the faubourg. 
Tlie interference of certain representatives caused 
him to lose some advantages and some men. Aji 
immediate surrender took place, however; but it 
was not a surrender of a general ch aracter : the great 
mass of the insurgents took flight, and for hours 
the cavalry were engaged in bringing them back 
prisoners. I was on the boulevards some time 
about noon, when an officer stopped at a post 
of National Guards and declaimed vehemently 
against the conduct of the representatives of the 
people, who, by their interference, were doing 
much harm. He said it was untrue that the in- 
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«urgent! had surrendered ; that they had affected 
to do so in order to draw tlic troops within the 
streeta, tliat they might, while off their guard, be 
destroyed ; and he declared tliat General Lamori- 
ciure had sustained witliin the previous hour very 
serious losses, owing to such ftiUe reports., and im- 
pnident interference of members of the Assembly. 
He recomniended the National Guards not to 
allow even representatives to pass them. There 
vas so much grief and indignation in the tone of 
this officer's voice, who was probably himself to a 
certain degree mistaken, that he deeply affected 
his hearers with hisownsentfmcnts: they took his 
hand and pressed it, patted liis horse and kissed it} 
aad manifested very deep emotion. We have 
seen how heroically aome members acted — witli 
what eagerness they endeavoured to spread the 
decree of the Assembly in fuvour of the working- 
people — how freely they shared the dangers of the 
troops. But there were exceptions; there were 
members who paralysed the action of the National 
Guards, by calling on them willi inaudhn compua- 
■ion, if not calculated treachery, not to fire on 
their brethren, and we can testify to the com- 
plaints made by Ueneral Laraoriciere, and the 
officer whose words were heard by the writer. 

Between 11 and 12 o'clock M. Senard ruslu^d 
into the As&cnibly, mounted to his seat, and ex- 
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daiming " the Fauboarg St Antoixie lias surren- 
dered at discretion," desired the memt>er« to l>e 
suiDmoned. He said that he was enabled to make 
the statement on the assurance of &n aide-cie- 
cauip, who bad seen three battalions enter without 
resistance. Sumeduubts nerc expressed, and tlia 
sitting WAS suspended, the President engaging to 
convoke members as soon as he should rec^re 
decisive information. 

At ]ialf-pQst 1 o'clock the President, mounting 
to his seat, rang his bell as loudly as possible, and 
u the members flocked In, he announced that all 
was over. After this general statement he assured 
(hem that Colonel Lar&bit had been fireed, and the 
other two of their colleagues were in safety. Cap- 
tain Adelswordt threw some doubts on the surren- 
der, grounded on what he luuj heard from. General 
Lamoriciere, and he proceeded to repeat that 
which 1 had just before heard from tlie hps of the 
officer on the boulevard, — in fact it was the same 
person. There yet remained some doubt j but it 
was soon pat on end to by the entry of M. Corban, 
"Vice-President, with the following note from 
General Cavaignac : — 



" Citizen President ! 

"Thanks to the attitude of the National As- 
sembly, thanks to the devotedness of tlie National 
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Guards and the army, the revolt is subdued — there 
is no more strife in Paris. As soon as I am cer- 
tain that the powers conferred on me are no longer 
necessary to the safety of the Republic I will 
remit them respectfully into the hands of the 
National Assembly. 

"Geneaal Cavaiqnac," 

There was a burst of acclamation with repeated 
cries of " Vive G6n^al Cavaignac" and the As- 
sembly separated. 
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FARia AFTER THK BAtTLK. 



The physiognomy of Paris, for some days after 
the close of this fearful struggle, was very curious 
to the eye of the stranger. In the coarse of the 
evening of Monday, the interdiction against the 
circulation of people in coloured clothes was con- 
siderably relaxed, hut not altogether removed. 
Some of the National Guards on duty were nv)re 
strict than others, and people would be recom- 
mended at all events not to tarry, but to return 
home. The caf^s began to open that same even- 
ing} and were filled by those on whom restraint 
had operated so disagreeably to the derangement 
of routine habits. There were some enterprising 
spirits who made their way even to the Rue St. 
Antoine, which was filled with prisoners — men 
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■who liad surretidered on the spot, or had been led 
back captive from tlie environs. Tlicy looked de- 
jected and haggard, us might have been exjKcted, 
after a collapse from overstrained excitement. No 
pen could describe the appearance of ruin, filth, 
miser^-j and confusion, that prevailed. The 
rapidity with which bo much of the evidences of 
battle, as consisted in the levelling of barricades, 
and the rcpavinf; of the streets was rcmorcd) vaa 
somewhat suriirising. 

In a day or two, one part of Paris, that which 
had escaped, was engaged tranquilly risitiug tlie 
other. The visitor's way lay along the boulevards. 
From the front of thcAmbign Comique, to the 
last of tliat multiplied succession of theatres 
which terminates with Delasscmens Comiques, or 
tbe lugubrious Ga!t£, there is a deep semicir- 
colnr bend, forming a space, a portion of which 
is devoted to a Marcbe aux yieurs. All this 
1]ftd been converted into a very picturesque. 
iHTOuac, being filled with conical white tents. A. 
park of artillery reposed there. The Tlieatre His- 
torique was an ambulance. Higher up, the horses 
of' a regiment of dragoons were »tahlcd on tlie 
trottoirs. Hie Place de la Bastille was the chief 
object of attraction. It had been the great basin 
into which the batUe, — foaming and raiding from 
the Barriers of Poissonnicrc and Rochcchouart to 
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Fopinoonrt, — from the HAtel-de-VUlc, up through 
the Rue St. Antoine, — along the quays — and {riHn 
the left side orer fiercely-contested bridges, — came 
meeting in that rast sui^e that was next to preci- 
pitate itself into the contumacious faubourg. 
Already had it l>eaten agunst the 6r5t opposing 
obstacles, and terrible were the traces it had left. 
The mortars and guns had described a half oirde, 
taking in the four avenues comprised betveen the 
canal and the Rue dc Charomie, of which the inter- 
mediate two were the Rue de la Roquettc and the 
Rue St. Antoinc. A house at the comer of the Rue 
de la Roquette had been entirely destroyed from 
top to bottom — all that escaped were a looking- 
glass and two small engravings, frail curiosities 
surviving sad ruin. The left side of the faubourg 
was, for a hundred yards or so, very much 
battered A house of business, called La belle 
Sardini^re, looked as if it had stood as a mark for 
cannon, so perforated was it. A wine-shop close 
to it being open, presented a mirror with a cannon 
shot cleanly cut through it. A narrow house 
separating the faubourg from the Hue de Cha- 
ronne, was riddled with shot. A little way np the 
faubourg there was tm trace of combat, for none 
had taken place, witli the exception of an episode 
that occurred on the first day at the comer of the 
Rue de IteuiUy, some half way upon the right 
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Bide. Here was a harnck in coarse of construc- 
tion, only one wing of which was then complete; 
and in this wing there vas a small detachment of 
about 200 infantry. The insurgents summoned 
them tx> surrender, but the gallant band refused. 
TTie former, then occupying a small low brcw- 
Iwuse opposite, and the unfinished portion of the 
barrack, kept up a wvrm fire, while a party covered 
by a smaU house close by tlie side of the occupied 
wing, attempted to set fire to it. .\fter some liours' 
exertions, the soldiers hit upon a plan of commu- 
nicating their ^tuation to the garrbon at Vincennes. 
They dressed one of their own men in a blouse, 
who, nialcing his way out, affected to stop and 
take aim in an audacious manner at the soldiers; 
on which the latter pretend^ to mark him out for 
their fire, so as to cuver his escape, which ho 
made good, and brought his comrades tJie neccs- 
•ary succour, f ligher up, near to the Barriere du 
TrOne, is tlie Kue de Picpus, well known to the 
Americans who visit Paris, because attached to a 
convent in this street is a small cemetery, con- 
taiuiiig, amongst those of other distinguished per- 
sonages, the remains of Lafayette. 

At the comer of the street in the ^uhour^ is a 
stately mansion, with a tine park, rich in the 
grand ornament of large breezy trees, inclosed by a 
wall. This mansion was a ladies' boarding-school. 
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Opposite was the street through wliicU a portion o£ 
the forws of Lamoriciire were expected ; and it was 
said that the insurgents had threatened to place 
the young ladies on the barricade, as a sure means 
of preventing the soldiers from firing. This 
rumour had the effect of clearing all the female 
schools of Paris for some time of their inmates. 
It must be acknowledged that the inhabitants of 
the faubourg showed few signs of having escaped 
great perila, for business was going on as usual. 
While the soldiers were busily searching for arms, 
the walls here and there were marked with in- 
icriptions in chalk of " Mart aux volettrs." De- 
scending the faubourg, the usual course of the 
curious lay through the Rue St. Antoine to the 
quay, and up through the Faubourg St. Jacques 
to the Pantheon. The houses at all the corners 
of streets showed most marks of halls ; and It may 
not be out of place to notice, that at many comers 
there were wine-shops, in which the insurgents, 
having first imbibed the necessary stimulus of 
drink and conversation, turned their familiar place 
of meeting into a fortress for the defence of illicit 
opinions. 

On entering the Rue St Antoine, on the right, 
the eye following a short street, is attracted to a 
passage under a singular old-fashioned red-brick 
house, into n square, a most quaint relic of old 
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It used to be called the Dae? Ro^le, but 
tbe name is now cliitnged into tliat of the Place dcs 
Vosges. This neighbourhood was in olden days 
the fashionable quarter — the seat of the nobility 
and Court- la the centre there is a statue to 
Louix XIII. The old red-brick houses, of the 
style and shape of some of the buildings of the 
Chateau of Fontainbleau, have underneath nn 
arcade. To return to the entrance from the Rue 
Sl Antoine the visitor finds himself under the 
house of the celebrated Victor Hugo; and one of 
the first acts of the insui^nts was to seize his 
hou&e, (to the alarm of his wife and famil)*, who 
had to fly,} in order that they, the insurgents, 
might attack with more effect the adjoinini^ mili- 
tary post, defending theMairieof the ninth Arron- 
disseraent. They succeeded. The soldiers were 
obH^d to capitulate, as indeed most other parties 
must liave done, if disseminated as the military 
mentors of General Cavs^gnac proposed. If those 
who, instead of following tlie Rue St. Antoine, 
had descended towards the quays by the Rue da 
Temple, they would have seen everywhere the 
houses marked with balls, especially at the corners 
of the streets. The Church of St. Gen-ais, behind 
the H6tel-de-Ville, would first stop the visitor 
going over the battle-ground, in order that he 
might see its shattered gates. The next poiot of 
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interest would be tlie extreme west end af the 
Iiospital, the H6tel Dieu, in which the insargcst 
threw tliemsclves, iit order to cover the bridge^' 
ProoMding onwards, and before ascending the 
lluc St. Jacques, tiie visitor would turn a little to 
the right to enter tlic Church St. Severing the old 
Church of the Jansenists, and the Port^IloyalistS} 
into wliicli hundreds of National Guards were taken 
dead. At the other end of the same street he 
would Hee the PUuic Muubert, with its bamfe- 
down military post, and houses all about insr)c«d 
with balls. Instead of going up the precipitous 
Rue de la Montague Oenevit-ve, he would retrace 
his steps, and asecnd the Pauhourj^ St. Jacques— 
that narrow, steep street, that must have blazed 
with musketry by the signs visible — until he cam^e 
in front of the Pantheon. This beautiful building — 
which crowns tlie height of that classic /;a^s latin, 
the top of that ascent from Notre Dame, through 
whose sacred way of churches and colleges Abelard 
threaded his path, when the dawn of learning 
br^an to struggle with the night of superstition,— 
this beautiful building was defaced by the marki 
of balls and shot. Large pieces had been rent 
from its Buted columns, its bronze doors had been 
beaten in, and some rude temporary patchwork 
filled up the doorway of the temple. 

I recollect that my last visit to the Pantheon 
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had talien place the proceding month of Octo1>er. 
Copies of the most famous pictures of Micliael 
Angeio and Raphael bad been brought from Rome 
by two broUicrs of the name of Baze, pnpUs of 
Ingres, and their ten years* devoted love-labour 
were allovred to be exhibited in the ci-dcvont 
church. 

It so happened that on the day of my vi«t, the 
Royal family of Franco entered without pomp or 
ceremony, and within a few feet of where I stood* 

tvcre tlie Queen of the French leaning on her son, 
the Due deMoTitpensier, followed by the Ducbesa 
of Orleans, the Queen of the Belgians, and 
the Duchess of Mont]K'nsier, There was a large 
aasembbige of people, by whom the illustrious 
H -visitors were recognised; and the deference and 
attention with which the royal party were treated 
gave little warning of the hurricane of popular 
rage before which they had to fly in only four 
months afterwards, llie Dae de Montpensicr 

(took great care to point out to his iiLuther the 
beaaties of the works of Raphael, at wliich the 
royal lady expressed her admiration. The 
Duchess of Orleans showed the most animated 
interest of the whole party, qnestioningthc Bases 
at each moment, and msnifestiiig by her manner 
the desire to improve this opportunity of 
acquiring information, by carrying away such 
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fall impre&sions as a Lover uf art desires to lioard 
up in the mcmoTT, furnishing the mind as it were 
with a decorative gnlLery of inappreciable vnlue. 
This power of hoarding artUtic wealth is hap-' 
pUy in the reach of many who cannot buy, 
and is not ^iren to all who can. The Queen 
of the Belgians looked shy and embarrassed. 
The Duchess of Montpensier had Uie lur of an 
amused and somewhat astonished child. 

Behind the Pantheon is the exquisitely beau- 
tiful old church of St. Etienne du Mont with its 
fontaatic gallery screening tlie altar. Tlie pious 
visit it for the snke of the tomb of St. Generieve; 
tlip pious and the learned for the sake of the little 
black slab in tlie wall, marking the resting-place of 
the immortal Pascal — that greatest of great men. 
There were some marks of musket-balls witliin 
this church. The Clos St. Lazare, on the right 
bank, was also a source of attraction to the curious. 

While visiting tliese points, tliere were other 
signs of the late struggle more touching and affect- 
ing. Many large shops had been tcniporartty hired 
for ambulances, and before each was placed a boi 
for receiving subscriptions. They were generally 
well supplied with copper coin. At many door- 
ways children were busy making lint, and the 
great number of shops that remained shut marked 
that within there lay a victim. Carts laden witli 
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arms that had been seir^d, — civilref hesring 
wounded men tu hospitals, — funerals in all direc- 
tions for some days, filled up the supplementary 
details of what had tiiken place. There came as 
a finale, tlie leas affecting scene of a public 
ceremony in the Place dc la Cuucordc. To tlie 
cavalry and bivouac succeeded a temporary lofty 
altar, and a huge unwieldy funeral car, with re- 
presentative victims. Perhaps French tastes de- 
manded a sight and a show; but the eye and 
the heart found real sorrows, syiupathieG, and 
iections in the streets. While the public, gene- 
lily speakiitg, visited the points which have been 
mentioned, there were neighbourhoods into which 
a strange foot was hardly placed, and which, if 
visited, would have told a tale of another kind. 

To any reflecting person, who would take the 
trouble of c^ploring all the ground occupied by 
the insurgents, the immense extent of the poor 
and miserable population of Paris would cause 
surprise and pain, not unminglcd with appre- 
hension for the future. It is curious, that the 
most miserable streets were precisely those which 
had most barricades. The Rue Grange aux Belles 
is a long, straggling, miserable street, at which you 
arrive by turning up from the Tht^itre de I'Am- 
biga on the Boulevard du Temple : in this 
street were the greatest number of barricades of 
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«ij «• ibe rigkt hmak. U fact, Uic boulevards 
btm tbe Pocto St. UvtiM to Uie BwtiUe lun 
timngh Bc^ihoaifcaoib filled with populous 
miaafi htt Ae nuaery oa the fuibouig is greater 
tkiB tint on the cstf nde. BctKrcen the Rue 
TfciHgn anx BeUes mad At Fuiboutg St. Antoina 
■> • BMss of filth and vretcbedaeos. And on the 
otber side of the riTcr, wretched as is the Rue 
Mitnt^gn p Gca«nev«^-~«hich had the greatest 
annber of faanicade* of uxf on the left^it is yet 
bytUwadraooedlineofaBUEerableaeighbourhood, 
generally known by the old name of the Fauboni^ 
St, Maroeau. From behind tJie Pauth^oii to the 
Barrier of Fontaiubkau, where General de Brea 
was murdered} there could not be found in an^ 
dty a more repulsire place than the long Rus 
Mouffetard, with its 330 houses. The murder 
that took place there may be taken as a proof of 
the savsge character of its iuhabitauts, who, unless 
in their per^rinstions into the better parts of the 
city in hunt of rags, boues, and tbe sweepings of 
houses — for tlic Rue Mouffctard is the resideuoa 
of the Cbifibnniers de Pari»— must rarely see a 
broad'cloth coat, ne\'cr a private carriage or 
cabriolet, except at the furtlier end, where ttie 
street is passed by visitors to tlie Gobelins. It is 
probably a mark of the ignorance of tlie iiWiabi- 
tants, that while the names of streets called after 
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tlte royal family were ia the iashionable quarters 
ignotntniou^y taken doTrn, the title of the Uue 
d'Oiicaus stili stands at the corner of a pait of 
this, the worst neighbourhood of alL The name, 
too, is nailed against tlic antique little church 
of St. Medard, in which the poor children are 
perseveringly instructed by the clergy, as tlic 
writer uf tJiis descripLiou can testify. Now, al- 
though tlic Faubourjj St. Aiitoine in looked on as 
tbe classic ground of insurrection} it is not poor, 
md does not present an aspect of poverty. There 
ore in this faubourg some 20,000 workmen, chiefly 
cabinet-makers; and their discontent at tlie period 
of this outbreak receives explanation, from the 
Eact that there were only some 300 having em- 
ployment. 

Having examined tlie vast quarters of Paris, not 
only within but without the barrier walls, I came 
to this serious conclusion — tliut the more a city^ 
enlarges in size — I shall not say progresses in 
wealth — the greater becomes the growth of misery. 
Those who have considered the aspect of modem 
cities roust have remarked that the tendency is to 
removal to new quarters, to the desextiou of the 
old; and each desertion must, as a matter of course, 

iTO behind many poor, thenceforward to be 
deprived of the advantages that were afl'orded by 
the residence of the wealthy. For instance, the 
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old cqaare called the Race Romaic, dose to the 

Rue St. Antoiiie, v&s once the ne^hbotuiiood of 
the Court i and the Rue St. Antoine, as well as the 
Ktreets between it and the Arsenal on the quay^ 
bear evidence of fonncr opulence. The descendants 
of wealthy classes that dwelt here of old, are novr^ 
prabahl)% to He found in the comparatively modem 
quarter of the Faulwurg St. Germain. 

We can suppose, without much stretch of 
imagination, that the shopkeepers, traders, and 
manufftcturers, created by the neighbourhood of 
rich houses, would decay as the wealthy emij;rated. 
The working-claBses do not move away so fast as 
the rich, and in time it would happen that maoh 
iwverty would mark the deserted quarter. It 
might hiippcn that merchants would succeed to the 
fpacious mansions of the aristocracy, and that such 
uoramodiouB houses would be made commerdal 
piarts and factories, ^and so save the poorer classes 
from suflering ; but sliould this not take place, 
the consequences need not be further pointed 
oat. Yet allowing this to happen, we find a 
rimilu iplrit of emigration to influence even the 
commercial clasaes ; and the new financial quarter, 
as it is called, ol the Chaussee d'Antin, is to the 
trading community that which the Faubourg St. 
Germain is to the aristucratic. As it was about 
the court, and llic cathedrals, convents, colleges, 
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and even palaces of nobles, that the different 
quarters of a city sprung up, the same rule holds 
good to the present day. 

Tlie palace of the Luxembourg, built bv Marie 
de Medicis, probably laid the foundation of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. The d^bnrcadcre of the 
l^ucii Railway, erected in tlic poor liuc St. Lazare, 
his caused a new town to grow up around it. 
But as the town advances it must be to the 
increasing of poverty and of the poorer classes 
ia the parts deserted. It is about Notre Dame, 
St. Genevieve, and the sites of the old churches — 
tlie sents of the once venerated religion, now fallen 
into decay— that we find the greatest masses of 
poverty. 

The universities have held their ground, and 
alwut the neighbourhood of tie Sorbonne we fmd 
those quiet antiquated printing-houses and book- 
estabUshments, in which the student may retire 
undisturbed, under the consecrated influence of 
the IranquillLsing geiiuts loci. 

As streets become deserted, and the prices of 
houses fait, more poor will flock in to swell the 
poor already tiiere ; and tiius it would appear 
tliat, as there are ever actively working causes, 
to produce emigration of the wealthy classes from 
the old to the new portions of cities, so must that 
emigration teave behind it vast accumulations of 
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porertT. To these candcn most be added tne 
fxxasiooal paralysrs of a special manufacture that 
had taken its seat in some particular quarter, or 
Ha being superseded by some new invention. 
Hence there fullows from ibis combination of 
causes, as from the growtli of a disease lodged in 
the system^ a great daogor for such a city as Pans* 
The greatest danger is not, after all, in physical 
misery. Gloomy as it is in itself, its aspect is 
most fearful ^whcn esbibitcd in tlie twilight of 
pcn'crted education, without any glow of religious 
feeling. It would be taking a folse view of 
humanitr to say, that there was no good to be 
found in this class or that class. If there were no 
good, there would be no hope, and the work of 
improvement need not be undertaken. There is, 
happily, no such excuse for indifference or selfish- 
ness. Theeril must, however, be looked steadily 
in the (tux. There is the master evil of poverty 
and suffering unsustained nnd uncbeercd by 
religion. In the absence of religion, there 
must needs be a brutalising and ferocious 
materialism. This materiaUsm, which has de- 
scended into the lower orders, pervades those 
examples before their eyes, which induence their 
modes of thought. The excessive luxury indulged 
in by the classes above the poor insults their 
poverty and whets their passions. It was on this 
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MOoODt, chiefly, tltat the exposures of cornipt 
oondoct in tlie upper dassea, and the detection of 
the cormpt system of the govemment did pre- 
cipitate the reTolution of February, and help to 
determine its socialist character. If an epicurean 
self-indulgence seizes the better classes, if that 
indulgence becomes the main business of life, if it 
must be had on any terms and at any sacrifice of 
virtue and honour, depend upon it the neglected, 
iU-taught, and aggravated poor will put in their 
hands for a share of the spcnls of life. It is in this 
way that corrupted ci^'iliz«tion may be regarded as 
the sure forerunner of national decay. 

The sort of education picked up by the Farisiau 
populace is of a t^j dangerous kind. It is 
derived from public sights, from the theatres, and 
from those romances which run through the news- 
paper ^ui//e/o». The public aspect of Paris would 
of itself save a populace from gross ignorance. 
There is hardly a public fountain which is not a 
splendid work of art. The poor boy who hlla his 
pail of water at t^e fountun which marks the 
house where Moliere wa& bom may, on tlie scrolls 
of marble iinfoldcd before his eyes, master tlie 
names and dates of all the works of this French 
Shakspeare of comedy. With the fancy so much 
excited, and the artistical taste so stimulated, it 
ceases to stir the wonder of the stranger that he 
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ah—hi sc«t WfanMMHnair*, who pasaes his day 
Imcwcvk bltHi^ Aoca md cutjizig loads or mes- 
sagictt. iS&t^ Vf dw uttemk of ttme, not devoted 
U CHiA-fikTiBjf in ^ ope^ air> with » phty or a, 
tvakMKCw TW ^Mnkics an to the popuhKe ahnost 
a BMCvsMTT ot hfit, ud, IS osml, the deeper the tn- 
snh- «Bii the bnwder the &rce, the more popular 
the dutnct«r of the theatre. Whaterer happens to 
he the cant of the noaient finds its embodiment 
m the Acatxe. Thas, after 13S0, it became thti 
cant to laml the heniiam of diat vicked little 
anbon ia hloBse, kfttivv by die name of the Ganm 
«6r f^tr«* : so this piecMOS scan^ stuffed with vir^ 
tucs lifcp a l«>wl with Irwjfk*, in the hands of &» 
incompaiaUe Boudk, set the town shooting with 
ecstasy^ or Bwitin; into t««n,as toogas it was the 
mode to caaonWe this specimen of city breeding. 
After F<^MCuarr serenl |»eccs wcare produced with 
the object of showing Ate hwMc disintvestedness 
thM characterised ^ sorcxetgn pec^de. The 
fritettt samficed the passion diat was consnnung 
her hMtft, because a belored companion was dying 
Imt the same object; and the rdief a£Ebrded to 
sufierii^ want by ^Mise on want* s Inink, so 
MeaMiily as to baffle all inquirT as to its source, 
presrated the suUime riitues of the pomr in me- 
bndioly contrast with the nch. 

This was rery wdl, until M. Proadhon bad 
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T(iT&twattCbA nil property rnb1>ervt &nil the theatres 
showed empty boxes, from the growing poverty of 
the tnuling classes ; then M. Proudhon was him- 
self caught nnd exhibited alive, and the hitherto 
maligned bourgeois robed in the sober virtues of 
the middle class. 

Previous to the revolution of February, the 
materialism that pervaded all classes of society- 
spread over the current literature of the day, and 
from literature mounted the stage. A spurious phi- 
losophy had sprung up, of which Fourricr, Irfroux, 
Cunsiderant, and Proudhon, were the professors, 
and which George Sand and Eugene Sue under- 
took to make pass current thrnugh the all-read^ 
ail-devoured /ewrZ/Won of the newspapers. It is a 
remarkable instance either of carelessness in 
the leading journals of conservative puliUcs, or 
their blindness to the danger that was lurking in 
those productiuns, that such papers ait the VSata, 
tlic Preate, and the ConstHvUonnel, made their 
columns the means of comiuuntcattrg the most 
demoralising doctrines, rendered rery alluring 
by novel and vivid illustrations. Their suh- 
scribcM were caught by the stimulating charm of 
highly-wrought scenes of sensual i; ratification and 
tragical adventure, which, while tliey roused their 
languid sensations, supplied them with a sort of 
mystical material axioms and false sentiment that 
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WM mere indalgence to paw in ewr draun- 
itencca, neutralized bv other imdalpDeca vbkb it 
•erred to vary, wa* terriUe reality to other dsaaea. 
It wa« not only reality U> the poor giri wbo 
devoured the romance in private, or rewl it aload 
to a family all cars, but it iras reality to chat 
ahabby-gentecl class of adventurers vhc^ from 
kl] paru of France and other countries. Ay to 
JParia, full of ambitious prospects, deeply versed 
in the history of the revolution, panting to imi- 
tate the Koljenpterrcs and St. Justs, and with 
whose views the new materialism chimes com- 
pletely. 

When we look, therefore, at a huge population, 
Uught through their senses, their fancies, their 
iniuginationw, but never through their jadgment — 
believing the rich to live for sensuality, and the 
tiovernnient tu exist hy corruption, tliruwn first 
into tho fever of a revolution, and then, because 
disuppuiiit'ed, believing they were betrayed; when 
we sec this pcipulation receiving for apostles ad- 
venturers who teach community of goods as the 
remedy for poverty, and open vistas of Mahom- 
tncdan joys to a sensual and imaginative club of 
hcnrors — we fear that it is not given U> any of us to 
diaregnrd opinions hccause they are absurd. Wu 
inust go a little into this matter, and look at the 
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imture of man. He loves excitement. But what 
is that lave of excitement, but a natural desire 
planted in him by a wise Providence to enjoy the 
Aill exercise of all his ^ultics of body and soul f 
The highest and most harmonious activity of Ixxly 
and soul is that produced by religion, which, 
while it elevates the soul to devotion, impels 
to acts of charity and benevolence and noble self- 
denial. Take away this high excitement, and 
wimt is the ooiisequence ? Wliy, tliisj that ar- 
dour of soul sinks into ardour of passion. The 
power tliat ought to keep passion in subjection 
ministers to it. From tlie guardian angel that it 
WHS, it becomes, as it were, an attending demon. 
The future heaven is darkened, that the paradise 
of earth may glow with more intensity — as the sim 
is shut out that the banquet-rooui may glare the 
more gaudily. The club leaders do not specu> 
late or reason — ^talk of political economy, educa- 
tion, or reform. They rant, and declaim, and 
conspire. They thirst for a present pleasure — for 
the practical enjoyment of those stimulating tastes 
-which thev imbibe from romarices — for an intoxi- 
cattng drausbt of material joy, witliout which they 
feel life to be baffled of its true objuct, and of 
vhioli tlicy deem Uiemselves deprived by pos- 
sSKtors of property. Hence, when the banner of 
the lUpublupte Democratiqw et Sociale is held to 
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Uie tight, the real character^ eome out in three 
B'ords — " Bloud, pillage, and violation." 

The cruelties attri))uted to the mob army of 
the Socialists rest upon evidence of an incontro- 
vertible kind. Those who were in Paris during 
the insurrection and afterwards, must have heard 
many instancea of murder and mutilation of pri- 
soners. For some time after the insurrection, 
assassination of soldiers, National Guards, and 
especiaUy of the Garde Mobile were of daily »nd 
nightly occurrence. The murder of Brea liiis 
been described— the deliberate assassination of 
the Archbishop is proved by the fact that he was 
at the insurgents' side of the barricade when be 
was shot from a window, the ball making a descend- 
ing course. Colonel AJIard, who discerned a place 
in an alley between the RuedeCharenton and the 
Faubourg St. Ant-oine, where the insurgents had 
been making cartridges, says in his evidence before 
the Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry, *' 'IIjc 
balls were cast in thimbles, others in gun-barrels, 
and the pieces of lead afterwards cut into pieces; 
there were also seized some cartridges that re- 
vealed extraordinary ferocity ; upon the cartridge 
was put a piece of cloth or greenish stuff that had 
been steeped in oxide of copper or in a corrosive 
oxide calculated to poison the wound. 1 have 
been told tlmt several surgeons have picked up 
Buch cartridvcs." 
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Colonel dc Goyon, of the 2n(l Dragooiiii, made 
B seizure of arms at a house opposite the Invnlidea 
where tl>e insurgents had intended «n opposition, 
and the report contains the following piusage: — 

^' I send you three balls,, one 7nAchf.e and one 
troniey in which there was a spiral wire to aggra- 
vate the wound : my dragoons have received, but 
without being wounded, some thirty of these balls. 
The third ball is one of a lot which was taken on 
an insurgent: it is of the form of a twisted cone, 
hollow, and with three chiselled intemnl angles, of 
a kind with which experiments had been making 
St Vinccnnes. How the insurgents got hold of 
tliis, remains to be seen. I .send you a horrihJe 
ball, and some pieces of lead calculated to give 
Wghtful mortal wiiunds by these sa\Tige insui^cnts 
to the people and the army." 

The evidence of M . Trouvt'-Chanvcl, the Prefect 
of Police* a thorough republican, given on the 
Inquiry the 4th July, is as follows: — 

" It is not by fighting in the streets, nor by 
barricades that the insurgents now want to pro- 
ceed, but by assassination of women and children, 
by incendiarism and pillage. It is especially in 
the first, second, and tenth ArrondiRsemenls tlmt 
they mean to put tlieir infamous projects into 
execution." 

With such auUientic accounts as these, there 
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need be little hesitation in believing the design 
attributed to the insui^nts, of inaa^rating their 
social and demacratic republic hy a reign of 
terror more brutal than that of 1793. 

In a collection of documents made by a National 
Guard, relative to the revolution,, from February to 
Jnne, there is the following paragraph ; — '* Upon 
several individuals who had been arrested] it la 
stated that papers were foun<l, in which the insur- 
gents had prepared beforehand the clauses of the 
capitulation of Paris — so certain did they feel of 
victory! These articles stipulated, 500 heads of 
their selection, 400 millions' indemnity for the 
workmen, four hours' plunder, the Red Republic 
and the constitution of 1793. Altliough tliese 
facts have been confirmed by a great many 
journals, it is hardly possible to give credit to 
them." 

And over society there yet hangs the same 
avalanchu of demoralisation, ready, should an 
opportunity be afforded, to overwhelm it in de- 
struction. 

The clubs may be closed, but how are the secret 
societies to be guarded against ? Their history 
may serve to show their persevering activity. Tlie 
first secret society of which we have an account, 
was formed in the year 1821, and was called tiie 
secret society of the Charbotmiers- the society 
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'woukl Heeru to have borrowetl the heart of 
its organisation from tlie Jesuits : each mem- 
ber beiJig provided with a musket aad &fty car- 
trtdges> was bound to obey orders with blind 
devotion^ although ignorant of the source from 
whence they i&sucd. The members of the various 
lodges, called Vente, recognised each other by par> 
titular signs ; no member of one hidge, or Vente, 
dared to enter another mider pain of death, and 
although the studeuta of the schools were ulmust 
all in the conspiracy, the secret wa« so well kept 
that Govvrnnient tiud not the least suspicion of 
its esistence. 

The society i)ea Amir du Peupie was the moat 
important of any that existed under the monarchy 
of July ; it was discovered and suppressed, only to 
be transformed into the more famous society of 
tiie Droits tb VHmntiie. This society was formed 
io 1832j and the aim of its authors was to involve 
the whole country ui a web of conspiracy. It was 
this society that organised the insurrection uf 
April, 1834, whicli broke out simultaueuusly in 
Paris, Lyons, and St. Etienne. After these deplor- 
able events it again dis&olved, and u'aa reorganised 
under the name of Socivtedts Familfett whiclx being 
suppressed in 1837, was once more organised 
under the name of Societi ties Saigont. The 
mystical names given to the several subdivisions 
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may serve to explain, not their construction onty,' 
but tliat of similar societies, A subdivision of 
six mea was called a tCMJt, aiid the leader Sttadatf, 
Four weeks meeting together were called a morUh, 
and the leader July. Three months' meeting formed 
a Ka$on, and the chief was tianied Spring; fwur 
seasons made a year, and the commander-in-chief 
had the rank of a reiolutignary agent. The chiefs 
were the notorious Barbes, Blanqui, and ^farCin 
Bernard. U was by tliis society that was directed 
the famous emeute of 12th May, 1899. The 
society having died with the emeute, gave rise to 
titat of Des TravailUttrs EgaHtaireSj of which 
Albert, a member of the Provistonal tiovernment 
of February, was a member. In Ueu of tlie names 
weka, months, &c. as in the aaisons, were substi- 
tuted fttetiefSy alelierSf /abriqufis, &c. With the 
regulation of February the old secret societies met 
openly, undcrthe authorised form of clubs ; that 
of the Droil$ de VUomme was the guiding spirit of 
the insurrection of June. 

In considering the liistory of these societies, 
we cannot fail to be struck with the fact thht the 
students and men of high political repute who, 
under the restoration entered such confederations, 
are not found in those which were formed under 
the reign of Louis-Philippe: they fell under 
the guidance of some desjwrados who carried tlie 
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Tiews, which the schools had shaken off, into tlie 
working part of dio popvilarion. The reason of 
this may be found in the spread of education, and 
a freer political government, which satisfied the 
minds of intelligent men by giving scope to their 
Acuities, and opening parliamentary life to their 
encrj^ies. Tiie student was not offended by the 
intrusion of the Jesuit ; the professor might 
become minister of state. H tlic educated, the 
anient, and the intelligent have been rescued from 
coiispiracyt why miglit not the working man "i In 
bis case it is not so easy to point out remedies. 
Tl»e question for him, as regards education, ia not 
one of freedom from an obnoxious influence, but 
how it is to he given, and of what quality } how 
he is to be made to feel and know that the state 
cares for liim from his infancy to his age. 

Wc Imvc referred to the circumstance of the 
migrating tendencies of wealthy city inhabitants, 
and their consequences in leaving, as it were, de- 
posit<i of poor. Might not some rcmeily a^^nst 
this evil be found? Suppose tliere should be 
formed in each Arrondissement, or as wc might 
say parish; a committee charged with the superin> 
tendcnce of its interests — that this committee 
sliould keep a statistical account, marking ttie 
number of inhabitants and their ways of life, so 
that, in case particular branches of business, 

k3 
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for instance, should begin to deriine, — ^the fact and 
its caiises could be ascertained in rime, so as to 
admit of remedies before total ruin should be 
aocompUshed. Hies schools might be noticed 
— the number of papibt* and bow they increase 
and decline, and why. If to such a society there 
ifere attached a sufficient number of active Tisitonj ; 
if there were established proper communication 
amongst the parocliial committees, for the sake of 
consultation and advice, and again between them 
and the GoTemment, mnch evil might be checked 
in the bud, the feelings and views of the population 
might he kno\vn and guided, and the working man 
would hare the consciousness that he and his 
children were cared for. This may be a crud«' 
hint, but it is not fanciM: it is suggested by the 
evil itself; for if there were such a thing as local/ 
active supcrintendencCj an extension of municipal" 
government consulting the welfare of eVery por- 
tion of society, it would follow, not that all the 
miseries of mankind would be prevented, but 
many of them would ; at all events they would 
take a different form from that now presented, 
which is the most dangerous of any that can be 
conceived. 
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rat AiiLuat/t — CATAifrKAC rKKsuwitT or thi «ovuk. 

MSttT — UVt CAVIKKT — gBNrmAL LAJIIMJAIBILB— M. SKMAHP 
— M. OOUDCBAUX — BAU BCCBEB — mKriKW 0» A MOMTB— 
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We may now rcsimie our personal sketches of 
the National ^Vssembly> according to the plan we 
have adoptiMl, of connecting with the most promi- 
uent nivmhers uoUces of such questioos as serve 
to illustrate the characters of Indinduals, the tem- 
per of the Assembly itself, or the geucml teinpur 
of the times. 

In tlie sitting of the 28th June, General 
Cavaignoc laid down his authority> when^ after 
expressing their feelings of enthusiasm and grati- 
tude, the Assembly determined upon ooufidlng to 
him the executive power, with the title of Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, whom he tUiould 
biuiself appoint. He at once presented a list of 
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the new administrBtion : War, General Lamori- 
ciirrc ; Interior, M. Senard ; Foreign Affairs, M. 
Butide ; Justice, M. Bethmont; Commerce, 
M. Thoiiret; Public Instruction, M. Camot; 
Finanee, ^f. Goudchaux ; Public Works, M. 
Recurt ; Marine, Admiral Leblanc. 

The lirst name on the list. General Lamoriciere, 
filled creiy one with satisfaction — a more gallant 
little fellow never breathed, liia name was well 
kno^t-n to France long t>eforc his countrymen had 
learned to make more familiar acquaintance with 
the hero of Algeria. It was not lucky for hu 
re)iubliran ex|M'ctations, that towards the latter 
end of the moiiarchy lie should have visited his 
ccrantry for the sake of seeking tlie honour of repre- 
senting a constituency. When he did offer him- 
self a candidate for a seat in the Chamber, all par- 
ties became desirous of obtaining possession of so 
brilliant a military reputation. As he was known 
to differ from Marshal Bugeaud on tlie question 
of the colonization of Algeria, the republicans, 
who held the Marshal in peculiar detestation, 
hoped to hare found a rival capable of matching 
him in parliament. The adroit manner in which 
the young General contrived to elude the pledges 
that were put to him, irritated the republicans, 
and it was witli evident annoyance they saw him 
take his seat on the conservative benches of the 
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«n/r« gauche. As he confined himself to the 
special suhjecrt of the Algcrine colonization ques- 
tion, he n-a« but httle commiltcU to party. When 
the Revolution of February broke out, the Gene- 
ral, with characteristic intrepidity, threw himself 
amongst the combatants of tlie Chateau d'Kau, 
opposite the Palais Royal, and tried to put a stop 
to t]ie efiiision of blood, by announcing the 
abdication of the King; in vhich endeavour 
he received a wound in the hand, and had hia 
horse killed under him. Had the monarchy 
made a stand, and thrown itself upon the army, 
Lamoriciere would have attacked the barricades 
with as much intrepidity as he did afterwards in 
June. At tltc tribune he was very successful. 
With Cavaignac, who seemed to love him, La- 
moriciere formed a contrast. The former, tall, 
dignified, and of that mild austerity bestowed with 
such miraculous art by Shakspeare upon Brutus. 
The latter, small, stout, black, curly-headed, and 
with sofb, luminous, dark eyes, full of passion, rutty 
and impetuosity, as if a young Frenchman of the 
Polytechnic school had been held by the lieel in 
some magic river of the East, and come out 
half eastern. The Assembly roared one day with 
pleasant laughter, as Lamoriciere bounded about 
on his bench, as if he were struggling with a wild 
coureer of the desert, to see the grave Cavaignac, 
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Lis face relaxing into a smile, place his liaad 
uintn his cumrudc's beuJ, and pat liitu iuto trui- 
quillity. On ascending the tribune in the midst 
of Doise and iuterruptiuu, Lamonciens woidd 
thrust his bands into bijs side trous«s' pucketSf 
with tlie ndiveti of an enfant de troupe, and wait 
to bo heard. His retorts were genonklly excel- 
lent, ficttni their pointed good sense, conveyed 
with on air of half maiiciotis donJu^mme. Ha 
fluured tlw incuheivnt pedant Pierre Leroux one 
day witb a word. The subject was Algeria i 
the pliilosopher carried his liearer through Greece 
and Rome, which was all very welljOS Lamoridt^re 
said, if Lc had not left out tlie Arubs; and hs 
a«ked leare, with much gravitj^, to supply the 
omission, as the Arabs were somewhat interested 
in a question relating solely to Algeriau The 
iioreitiiation of General Lamoncicre to be Minister 
of War was received witli tho utmost fuvour by 
all sections of moderatism. 

The new Minister of the Interior, M. Senard, 
had come into the Assembly with a high pro- 
TiDcial ri;])utation. He was an advocate, witli 
wliose fame tlie anticjue capital of Normandy 
resounded; but, like many other lawj-ers, lus 
talent was not served by transplantation. His 
professional neatne^ of appeanuicB gave him 
rather the air of an English solicitor than a French 
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umocritt; and 1)U guttural voice tiiftrkedlittn tolie 
a pure desoeiidaiit of the (tons of the north. He 
had the air of an ardent, husy, well-intentioned 
roan, but not at all that of commandioK talent. 
How be cuuld have earned tJie high reputation Iia 
held, was rather a puzxle. His voice was pecu- 
liarly pmoful to liBten to : he spoke as if in a 
■take of chrome choldiig, and the worda came 
out in abrupt gu-shes, like liquid from a bottle 
into wliieh the cork has been pushed down ; and 
jel this gentleman was to be the oratxn* of the 
Cabinet 1 

Of M. Bastide ve have already spoken : his 
appointtnent gave satisfaction for tlie reason that 
his name was regarded as a plei^ of a peace 
poUey witli foreign powers. M. Bethmont was 
o£ tbe old moderate opposition party under the 
maaiKihy; M. Thouret, a quiet country demo- 
crat; M. Camot's nante was received with loud 
marks of disapprobation, and so wrs M. Rec.u'k's. 
&.diiiiral Lcblanc did not accept ofbce. We have, 
then, onl)- to describe the new minister of finance, 
M. Gottdchaux. Those who have had the pleasure 
to meet in the city of London, or on 'Change, one 
of tho-^e swarthy intelligent faces indicating, like 
the name of the possessor, beredit&ry descent 
from some Huguenot of the tio» of Louis XIV, 
obliged to fly after the revocation of the edict of 
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Kttntea,wiU have no difficulty in fignrinq; to them- 
selves the new minister of finance. He is a smart, 
well-combed, well-bmshed, portly little man of 
ntty : they say he is a Jew, bat he looks more 
like merchant-met hodist. Now this orderly 
little man happens to be one of the most sharp, 
personal-proToking, pistol-handling, little finan- 
ciers on record. He was the first finance minister 
of the Provisional Cioveniraent; but, with his well- 
Itnown acumen, he saw ruin coming, and witlidrew, 
leaving to Gamier Pages the honour of announcing 
tliat the Republic had saved France from bank- 
niptcy. He had reason to know the communist 
designs of a portion of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, to which the other portion were profwibly 
dupen, for M. Goudchanx sat at their council 
board when what was now a government bad been 
m conspirapy. Tliis was a little Inifore the catas- 
trophe of February, foreseeing which, and deeming 
it to be inevitable, the republican banker assem- 
bled his friends, and amongst others, Louis Blano; 
when they came to compare notes, it was found 
that the party was divided. Louis Blanc was a 
rank communist, and a double conspiracy grew 
within the main conspiracy. While all regarded 
the fall of the monarchy as certain, the moderate 
republican conspired to exclude the communist.^ 
and the communist to get the republican down. 
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Tbe munarcby fell, and Goudclinux and Louis 
Blanc met at the council board o{ tJtc H6tcl-dc- 
ViUe. Ulanc proposed the adoption of tlie 
drapcau rwge. Goudchaux threatened to resign 
in case that sinister liaimer should be upheld. 
Blanc retorted by .saying that blood would ilou', 
and tliat Goudchaux's head would be held answer- 
able Sucli was tbe fraternity behind the curtain. 
Goudchaux acknowledges that he held a battle to 
be inentable, and was only anxious to see it take 
place in March or April, that it might be more 
easily settled than if the extreme party were 
allowed to extend their means and consolidate 
their organization. 

When Blanc ensconced himself in the Luxem- 
bourg, and when the national ate/iers were formed, 
Goudchaux, seeing that the commnnist element 
had been introduced and was in active operation, 
threw up office, and lost popularity out of doors. 
There is no man who runs such danger in revolu- 
tionary times as the moderate revolutionist who 
will not go the whole length with his party. He 
becomes a drag upon their designs, and a livir^g 
censure of their conduct ; he clashes with his 
brother conspirators, irritates their passions, and 
is devoted, in their minds, to destruction. 

M. Goudchaux became very unpopular with the 
communists, because they expected that he would 
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haye fcjircn the sanction of his name and example 
to some uf the new-fangled notions of these 
dreamers in matters of finance. He was expected 
to have played the jjart of a banking Philippe 
£gHlite, — to have descended from the financial 
ahstocracT into the phalanatere of Considerant, the 
barter bank of Bourbon, or the oommunist estab- 
lishment of tailors at Clichy, org:anised esperi- 
Ditfiitally, and most unfortunately, by Blanc, 

M. Goudcltaux fell into the mistake that he 
could rule the conspiracy niuket as a Itothschild 
rould rule the bourse, and send up the moderate 
and hpiicst rupublican stock with, the same facility 
with which he had cast down monarchy. Little 
did lie foresee that the whole frame-work of society 
becouuiig disorganised, and every element of evil 
let loose, the worst must become the moat active* 
' and the moderate revolutionists be driveu to 
self-defence. The banker stood by the bou^;eoi« 
, in their hour of peril, as firmly as the late Karl 
Grey stood by liLs order in tlie perilous battle of 
txeform; his courage gave confidence to the trading 
jUttKs, so that his adlieston to the cabinet of 
General Cavaignac was taken as a guarantee that 
tlierc would be no I'unipnunise vith societies and 
communism. ^ 

Aa a pu-Uamentary speaker, M. Goudchau;: 
failed: when he was interrupted he lost teuqter^ 
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and hu expressioiis of anger were neitlier keen or 
poliBhed. His main resource in oratorial difficul- 
tiea was the glass of eaa sucrie^ of wlticb a constatifc 
supply is kept at the tribune. When M. Gond^ 
chaos was embamisacd for a sentence, ho ran, for 
he ^vas quick in all movements^ to his glass of 
sugared water. His draughts were sometimes 
•o repeated us to produce a ludicrous effect, and 
the more the house laoghecl, the more M. Goud- 
cbaux became embarrassed, — the more he btKrame 
embarrassed the more frequently lie ran to his 
tumbler ; and all the while tlie bye-play of rapid 
supply and still more rapid demand, expenditurO 
outstripping income, demand bcatins; supply, 
debtor and creditor not able to keep in a lino — 
made a very pleasant comedy for the Assembly, 
whicli the confused financier only hdghtened by 
an evident inability to see its dril't. 

With such a company we shall now have to see 
an almost untried manager at work — a man who 
had passed his days in the field away from his own 
country, a distant ohe^erver of a scene of politics in 
which he took no part; a man imtised to parlia- 
mentary life — unacquahited with parties, one who 
had prol>ably never made a speech in his life; 
snch was the trying position in which General 
Cavaignao, by an extraordinary cnmbhiatiou of 
ctrcumstanoes, found himself place<1. He lied. 
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it is true, a grateful Assembly over wlnirh lie liad 
Required grt^al mural aulliority ; but out of doors 
there was a vincUctirc population tliirsting tor 
Tengeance> with the clubs in active existence to 
keep its animosity alive. There was an anny 
hovering over tlie AIps^ and he, a soldier, had to 
learn the whole question of foreign policy : a 
republican by character, he had to maintain martial 
law. A new man hail come on the revolutionary 
stage — had the great man of the revolution been 
at length found ? 

It is now no longer necessary to take a daily 
note of the Assembly as it was previously to tlie 
insurrection of June, when eacli day's proceedings 
did something to advance, to retard, to modify, or 
affect in sonic way the inevitable strus^lc. SliouUl 
another struggle take place, it will nut Ije like tlie 
past, in so far as tlie Assembly is concerned. To 
tnark the altered position of the Constituent would 
he. to anticipate a subject to wliich wc shall be 
carried by and bye. In the mean ttmc, we will 
notice only the most remarkable sittings, — re- 
markable according to the view which has hitheriu 
influenced our attention, as bringing out important 
men of whom we have not yet spoken, and in re- 
lation to topics with which their names are more 
immediately identified. Throughout the month, 
of July there was hardly a stance of such a nature 
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as that it would senre our particular purpose to 
notice. Tlie proceedings were generally of a 
sober and earnest cliaract«r. Many of tlie crude 
decrees of the Provisional Government were 
abolisbed ; and as the late Executive Conirnission 
of five and their Ministers were the authors of 
those decrees, each condemnaturyact sounded like 
a posthumous vote of censure. Ilie national ate- 
Hers were brolten up by a simple ordinance of the 
chief of the executive power, who equally by his 
own authority kept on martial law, stopped the 
clubs, and held the jounmls under strict sur- 
veillance. The decree of the Provisional (Jovcrn- 
ment limiting- the hours of labour was abolished j 
while labour exercised in prisous, but prohibited 
by the Provisional Government, was restored. 
It was found that unfortunate convicts who had 
been deprived of the privilege of toil, lest their 
productions should, come in competition witli 
those of the honest, became idiotic, or went 
mad, or threatened to sink into irreclaimable 
demoralization. The new Government hastened 
to repair the injustice that had been done to those 
persona who, having deposited their earnings in 
the savings* bank, had been forced to accept de- 
preciated stock at a higher rate than the market 
price. The holders of treasury bills were com- 
pensated in some degree for the breacli of faith 
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that was excns«d by the revolation, and there 
were better terms affordrd tu Tontine assodar 
tions for their money, which had been ruthlessly 
tosed hold of by the foand«r8 of the Repablic. 
The Assembly also marked in particular and indi- 
vidual instances its feelings to^'ards men who 
showf^d subversive or conservative tcndcneics. 

M. Camor, the Minister of Public Instruction^ 
felt obliged to resign, in conscqnencc of the dis- 
approbation manifested on account of the exposure 
of a manual of political instruction which had been 
published under hia patrona^, and betrayed the 
wildest socialist tendencies. 

M. Marie, on the other hand, who, notwith- 
BtRiiding that he was identified witli the Provisional 
Government, and had formed one of the Executive 
Commission, was elected President of the \s- 
Bembly, and was afterwards nominated Miniister of 
Justice, on account of the firmness and integrity 
■of Iiis conduct. There was one moment of the 
old revolutionary interest on a day when the Ahbc 
de Lamennais mounted the tribune to challenge 
the Government to prosecute him in the place of 
the printer uf his journal, the Peuple ConsHluant. 
That Httle, shrivelled, snuff-be^imcd man, who 
looked like an automaton can'ed out of un- 
polished mahogany, and whose voice could not be 
caught at a few paces* distance, bad evoked by the 
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potency of his magic pen the iiercest pasfiiona of 
the revolution. His system was unlicensed de- 
jnoCTBcy, without socialism. He was as much 
opposed to Louis Blanc as to tlie R^pubiique 
mocUrif. He wa$ a political! republican of the 
red red die. T]ie apustato ahbi^ would have taken 
a caTduial's hat for its colour. When the insur- 
rectUm of June was quelled, he threw np his 
journal, exclaiming that the Kepublic was no 
more. He sat like a Marius amongst the ruins 
of the barricides, broke his wand like ProBperu> 
and cast his book into tlic sea. For liis parting 
maledictions his printer was held responsible, and 
the pcrrcrsc old ex-priest thought he did an act 
of cliivalry when he invited the thunderbolt of the 
law to his own head. The thunder of Cavaij^ac 
was not after all so very dreadful, and the coi^ de 
theMre failed to produce any efTcct within doors 
or without. 

The last week of July brought into tlie field 
BOme giants uf tlic past and of the present. 
M. Tlitcrs and M. Proudhon, the champion of tlte 
rights of property, and die man who frightened 
society witli bis heresy that '* property is robbery," 
carried their controrersy to the tribune. The 
Pasteur Coquercl brought in a bill for restraining 
dabs, and M. Mauguin reaaddled and bridled his 
old war-horse, wliosc neighing in the first days of 
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the Revolution of July were echoed far and ^dde 
from tlic shores of Buceplialua, and from countries 
unknown to liis master, Alexander. M. Mauguin, 
although older by eighteen years than wlien his 
sharp words, like arrows steeped in gitll, used to 
make the proud, towering, and impetuous Casimir 
Perrier, that giant of peace, bound foaming to the 
tribune, this Monsieur, now Citizen Mauguin, is 
still a &ne, tall, graceful man, with s|urited, hand- 
some features, and undimmed eye. In 1831 he 
was one of the most prominent and effective 
leaders of the war party; but as peace policy was 
fimily established through the courage of Casimir 
Perrier, \iho bore the heat of the day, leaving to 
his master the slow pertinacious effort of consoli- 
dation, the martial Maiiguin was obliged to retire 
into his tent, and mourn over his useless sword. 
lie became a Bonapartist, and for years consoled 
himself with the prospect of a Napoleon dynasty. 
The Commerce was for years regarded as a 
Bonapartist organ, deriving its inspiration from 
Mauguin- Tlie latter either mistook his time, or 
time swept passed him too rapidly, for his opinions 
grew out of date, and he sank into neglect ; so that 
notwithstanding his power of oratorj" and elegant 
elocution, he failed in latter years to attract tlie 
attention of the Chamber of Deputies. But had 
not his time come? He is in tlic National As- 
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sembly, after a revolution more sweeping tlmn 
that of Julr, and he rises, to use his own language, 
at a moment when there are four different move- 
ments in Europe, *'Quatre mo'wements, remarquez 
U biati en etat dc guerre marchmit avec h canon." 
TJic first was the movement of nationality. Its 
cannon was firing in Italy. The second was the 
movement of races, of which the strife between 
tltc Germanic and Sclavonic races HfTorded ex- 
amples. The third was a territorial question, 
affecting the East, especially when Russia was 
establishing herself in Moldavia and Wallachia. 
And the fourth, the most senous of alt, was that 
war of princijiles which had made battle-grounds 
ofVlenna, Berlin, and of all Gcnnany and Italy. 

How happy must Mauguin have felt. The 
world was all before him, like a chess-board ; he 
could move Kussia here, Austria there, and show 
France check-mated; because, instead of rushing 
into the m51ec, and nut allowing a batrtc to be 
fought without her presence, she remained in- 
active. Nothing could be more surprising than 
tlie ease and brilliancy with which the orator took 
asunder his dissected map, and held each country 
Iwtween his 6nger and tbumbj giving an illus- 
trated lecture on geography, with an account of 
the sea and laiid forces of every kingdoTii, iti inte- 
rests and its designs, like the diaHe boileua^f view- 
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ing the Spanish capital from tiw dunuer top. 
Not only did he tell how fields wen mm, bat he 
opened the doors of erery royal C^nnet, until he 
cloMd the crowded and magic panonma widi the 
old question, whether France was to allow aD that 
to pass about her as the phantom of a dream seen 
by her in her apathetic sleep. How the world 
marches— how new sentiments take thcar unob- 
served yet certain growth ! This impassioned, 
revolutionized France, as represented in her nni- 
Tersal-suffrage chosen Assembly, was as deaf and 
as unmoved as the old Chamber to the voice of 
the martial charmer. A republican soldier, calm 
and unexcited, shakes off the arrows that stnng 
old Casimir Perrier to death. German and slave, 
Austrian and Lombard, may fight; Rusna nuiy 
steal into the provinces of the I>amibe, Poland 
writhe, the Parliament of Frankfort declaim, 
Vienna and Berlin shake as from earthquakes, yet 
Mauguin cannot win a cheer from the Gallic de- 
mocracy, stunned by the spectre of June. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



TBK PABTBVIl COHL-BRBL. 



It was on the Pasteur Coquerel that devolved 
tb« conduct of the law affecting clubs. This re- 
verend gentleman, notwithstAnding his high repu- 
tation, had not mucli success vritli tlie Assumblvj 
which is the more sarprising, as his speeches at 
the hustings were a sems of popular triumphs. 
It is not from the effect produced in the pulpit 
that parlinmentary power can be predicted, bat 
the hustings might surely be supposed to reveal 
someibing of a speaker's ]>ecaliar qualiHcations 
for influencing popular assemblies. It was in a 
Urge m4na(je, or riding-school, in the Faubourg 
St. Martin, that a few days previous to the elec- 
tion for the department of the Seine, a prepara- 
tory meeting of tlie pruteatant democrats was 

»2 
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called for the sake of hearing the pn^exsion defoi of 
different candidates. Sereral candidates addressed 
that meeting: the raost effectire were M. Wo- 
lon-ski, M. Coqnerel, and a yoong operative whose 
name I forget; and on a show of hands takiDK 
place these three were universally approvai 
This meeting so truly spoke the general feeling 
of the electoral body that two were chosen for 
seats in the Assembly, these two being M. Wo- 
lowski and M. Coquerel. Any one who had had the 
good fortune to hare attended that meeting would 
have left it with a very favourable impression of 
French popular assemblies, and generally speak- 
ing the same may he said with reference to the 
clubs. If the French are not habituated to public 
political meetings, yet it must be remembered 
that they pass much of their time abroad in places 
-of amusement, that they love theatres and shorn; 
and from constant attendance of crowded places 
there is an established conventional svstem of 
order, a habit of quiet attention, and observance 
of mutual convenience, which does not desert 
them even when the scene is transferred to the 
club or place of public meeting. There is a spirit 
cf order even behind the barricades, so that the 
Englishman accustomed to the harmless warfue 
of Covent Garden at a Middlesex election would 
be mistaken if he took the wonderful politeness 
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lat marked preliminary hustings aasenibbges, 
and the still more wonderful calm with which 
rtiilliuns uf votes were dropped into the ballot-box 
with the iioUclessness of a snow-slmwer^ aa certain 
proof tliat there was no subterranean fire, no 

^gathering clement of c^cplosion. 

^f M. Wolowski, the brother-in-law of Leon 
Fauchcr and a professor of tlie Aj^s et Metiers, 
spoke with deep earnestness of tone, unacooni- 
panied by gesticulation. As common to nil candi- 
dates, his speech manifested the deep interest ho 
took in the working-classes; but although pressed 
on the subject lie did not commit himself to the 
adoption of Louis Blanc's great panacea, the 
organisation da travail, although he admitted that 
all systems deserved tlie must profuuud study and 
attention. "When M. Coquerel spoke after the 
somewhat cold and didactic professor, he excited u 
degree of cntliusiasoi such as is rarely manifested 
by Parisian assemblages ; he recounted his various 
attendances at public meetings and his kindly 
reception by the working classes, amongst wliom, 
he ventured to pledge himself, the doctrines of the 

HiCommuniKts had uuide no progress. The work- 
ing people gave no ear to incomprehensible theo- 
ricB, but looked for the amelioration of their con- 
dition to improved institutions. 
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A Tariety of questions were put to the rererend 
orator, all of which he answered with frankness, 
wumth, and oommanding eloquence. In his case, 
it WW not neoessarr for the chairman to call fur a 
show of bands expressire of adoption of the can- 
didate or the contmr, for when the President 
rose to do so he was anticipated by a nntrersal 
burst of applause; and yet M. Coquerel, the od- 
minble preacher, the captirating lecturer, the 
tenoy logical and dose nriter, and, as we have 
9oen, no bad hand at playing tbe demagogue, 
failed in the A&setnbly, but he ^ed as Lacor- 
daira had failed, because he was a divine. 

The .Vsscmbly had come charged with the 
traditions of the first revolution. A hollow hlier- 
alit)' had allowed the bishop, the friar, the priest, 
and the dissenter to take their places in the great 
council of the nation, at the door of which they 
left their clerical titles, but could not, and they 
ought not, leave tlie sanctity of their characber. 
It was that sanctity whidi gave offence to igno- 
rant and intolerant infidelity- But after all, the 
Lacordaires and Coquerels were only treated as 
badly as the Berryers, and not so luidly as the 
Thiers. The nervous and impassioned Lacor- 
dairc, although he fied from so insupportable n 
scene, yet by his over-excited eloquence hushed 
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into surprised attention his almost afTriglited 
listeners; but the reasoning minister, accustumod 
not so much to exhortation as to argument, looked 
downcast, and his voice that could ring like a 
hautboy, sunk into a weak tliin nasal Hound. In 
committee, however, M. Coquerel maintained the 
authority of his mind and word. He was chosen to 
draw up the report on the law for suppressing the 
clubs; he took an active pfirt in the prejjaration 
of the constitution ; and what was more important 
still, to his hand was confided tlie great work o£ 
drawing up the system of poor-laws, to which the 
Assembly stood pledged by its affirmation, in- 
scribed in the constitution, that the poor hare 
a right to assistance from the State — a subject to 
which we sliall hare to recur as we proceed. 

M. Coquerel on entering the Assembly took his 
seat on the same bench with M. Odilon Barrot, 
and amongst the ex-members of the old Chamber 
of Deputies that belonged to the constitutional 
opposition. His attitude implied that he accepted 
and would support a moderate republic, res]>ccting 
the fundamental rights of property and family, 
and treating religious sects with toleration. Was 
there not toleration under the monarchy } Yes 
and iiu. There was no persecution certainly, but 
there was every discouragement otfered to the rise 
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•ad apread of rd^mts sects. Tlie law tolerated 
wets tad even made peconiaiy allowance to minis- 
ten ; but a religions meeting could not be held 
without license from the local authorities, and 
such license was gencrallj' witliheld. The Go- 
rcrninciit of tlie Ihlonarchy entertained such a 
nerrous horror of public meetings and clubs, that 
it Feared lest religious societies should be made a 
convenient cloak for political parties, or that the 
habit, if allowed to growj might extend to political 
associations. Perhaps they bad the history of 
Charles I and of Cromwell, of the presbyterian 
6 fth -monarchy men and Long Parliament before 
their eyes, and all that coupled with their own 
staunch Huguenots ; but certain it is, that with all 
tlieir boasted liberalitj- and real indifterence, there 
was a very tffectuftl, although indirect repression 
of biblical sects ; so much so, that if such men as 
M. Coquerel %-icwed the advent of the Uepublic 
with hoj:e, they did so in the joy which all ardent 
lovers of the disseroinatiou of what tliey believe to 
he truth must feel wlien emancipated suddenly 
from gaUiiig restrictions. Such men looking to 
the causic they have at heart regard means as in 
the hands of Providence; politics take a second 
rank in their minds, and if they accept a republic 
with promises of freedom coming after a monarchy 
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which allowed it, but in a stinted measure, they 
are not on that actiount factious or lovers of 
change. 

We have now before us M. Thiers ; but he 
deserves a chapter to himself. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



II. THixms. 



The most brilliant part of M. Thiers' monar- 
chical parliamentary career, if tiie phrase be ad- 
mitted, was perhaps its close. Whether there 
yet be reserved for this gentleman new triumphs 
under the republican, or some future modification 
of popular or constitutional government, it is not 
given to us to predict ; but should such triumphs 
be reserved for him, they will afford but fitting 
compensation for the bitterness of the mortifica- 
tion ho has had to endure at the hands of the 
rovuhitiun. The last appearance of M. Thiers 
11) Uu> tribune of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
hiK tint in that of the National Assembly, formed 
i|utto a contrast. Between these events another 
)md uwurrtHl. He wu Minister for a few boun. 
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— -long enough to compromise his character with 
the repulilican, without ejecting «ny good for the 
throne. 

Let us revert to his last appearance in the 
Chamber of Deputies. For two years or so pre- 
viously, M. Thiers had taken no port in public 
debates. To those who have watched the public 
career of politicians, it would seem as if the recog- 
nised leaders of parties bidding for power, only 
made a movement iu advance, when a fair chance 
was presented of effecting a practical triumph. 
How often Lave they, who are familiar with the 
idiomatic htnguage of the fjolitical salons, heard 
the speech of a Count Mole or a M.Thiers de- 
s^nated an Act. The fact of such men making 
opposition Speeches has been taken to indicate 
coming changes of adniinistraiion. The appear- 
ance of M. Thiers in the debate on the unlucky 
speech wliich opened the parliament of I34S, was 
regarded as " an Act." It had taken possession 
of the popular belief, that this eminent person had 
abandoned all notion of ufhce during the life-time 
of tlie King, and that he held himself iu reserve 
for the regency. He knew that he never could 
force on the King an acceptance of his famous 
maxim, Le liui repne mais ne gouvame pas; and 
be thought tliat he foresaw so clearly under the 
weaker rule of a regent,— with the impulses of a 
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Dmimar jcmt CMC mgngg TTgaor trai uf lu^na — 
wie aitvfsic q£ Bw^Mn aiiar f sfymmmtnX^ tlist be 
Geemed x atx voecl ois wsiSe id put ttie M<m- 
msxy iiL pectL byaeKCB^ inaipfaBBkiiic atn^^cw 
Xarvas me si &cc pezsooaltr hosifle to the Ki^ 

or J*-*!'""* of mmakimr farB«lf "*—"■'"— to ^Ht 

iiif iiiiii- SoBzLx, He pB'* itzikii^ pnxif of hii 
rnpimnnn in tint lupectf br mjifiortuig the 
Segenrr Bill viudi Loini-FUEippe lad so mncb 
■kbeut. 

Tbe DiK de NeaaoanT Ac eldest son of the Kin^, 
w genenllr anpopiihr. The Dudiess of Orieins 
mncfa le a pected. Tliiezs had been a fiiToorite 
guest of the siloiis of her husband, ns reguded 
as bis futnTB Ministov ""^ ^>*d be declared for 
the mother of the Comte de ^xis, be migfa^ had 
he been so disposed, hare thwarted ray- much 
the desires of the Coart. HoTerer incompatible 
his views with those of the King, the hitter cotdd 
not regard him in the light of an enemy to his 
throne. The r^ency would, according to the 
calculations of human foresight^ bring about nsr 
tUTally the great object he had in view — the head- 
ing an administration independent td the Court, 
relying solely on the majority in parliament, as 
parliament was then constituted ; for M. Thiers 
hod no taste for Odilon BaTrot*s reform. 

A younger man than M. Gmsot by eleven years, 
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and younger tlian M. M0I6 by twice tliat sum, 
•witliout any risinij competitor of equal fame, M. 
Thiers might have felt warranted in reganling the 
future as his own. Although silent in the Cham- 
bers, he was busy in his closet, from which issued 
at becoming inten'ats; the huge tomes of bis His- 
tory of the Consulat and the Empire. The book 
was doubly a study to the curious. The History 
of the Kevolution by the same author had been 
called a pamphlet moristre, directed against the 

IKestoration, and when it had overthrown it, or 
udc<l to do 80, formed the pinnacle on which stood 
tlie young Minister of Louis-Philippe. Was the 
History of the Empire but a preface to another 
^ gigantic effort for remodelling the map of EurupC} 
^ villi the Rhine for the boundary of Krnnce, and 
all other countries the vassals of her will? Many 
thought so; and M. Thiers tried to reassure the 
many ; but his moderation was distrusted, and his 
moraliaings about insensate ambition treated as 
Bstmple mystifications. M. Thiers, in one sense a 
bad historian of the Republic, was, by his very 
defects, a good historian of the Empire. Mis first 
■work has not been unjustly treated as a deifica- 
tion of force, lus second is a narrative of tlic aets 
«f the consummate wieldcr of force. 

If it required a deeply i)hilo8ophicul spirit to 
' deal with the Revolution, the absence of philosophy 
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lis not felt in treating of invasions^ of battles, 
wide devastation and ruin, of seliiab ambition, of 
cnisbinc: despotism, however mingled with Uste 
for practical science applied solely to domination, 
or appreciation for the tine arts regarded with a 
view to its decoration. Before M. Thiers set 
about erecting a temple to Napoleon, he liad 
bowed the knee to Dauton. Human energy is 
his idolatry. The physical, and not the moral, 
holds supreme sway over his sympathies. You 
'would search all Thiers in vain fur a thought 
that would show hira of the race of Pascal. If 
Napoleon suffers, it is not because he has proved 
rebel to the great laws of his Creator, but because 

'of some violation of the Talleyrand code of 
morahty — he committed a fault, and "a &ult is 
worse than a crime." His erring hero was simply 
unskilful, or carried away by passion. Neverthe- 
less it must be allowed, that the author sometimes 
ajiproachea the borders of the purest regions of 
moral science, iiis mind, like all strong minds, 
tends towards order. It repels anarchy, with its 
fanciful 6tful imbecile ellbrts to produce any- 
thing good or great This love of order as ex- 
liibited in sympathy with strong power giving 
unity to the state, rises to an analogous appre- 
ciation of the harmony imposed by the ever- 
lasting will. M. Thiers would seem to know, 
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Mid to understand mtlier than to f«el, tlic brautiea 
of moral truths. He not unfrcqiioiitly writeti 
about tiiem, but they make no part of his nature. 

\ Yet it vould aeem that those best qualified to 
judge do not think so, for Thiers oontrived to win 
from the side of M. Guiftot. and to make devoted 
friends of such men as Kemusat and Duvergier de 
Hauranne, while Cousin is one o£ the illustrious 

, of his party and his personal friend. Yet friend- 
ships arc often the creation of temperament and 
temper, rather than of agreement in speculative 
opinion. 

Doctors do not altrays relish being doctored. 
The axioms of the leader of the doctrinaires might 
hare been wise^ but the manner thereof un- 
jdeaaant. How unconsciously does a tone jar on 
a susceptibility. The fault may be mutual; but 
it is not always that v/c iiiid even philosophers in 

l-OOQStant company. The lord of the forest dwells 
akme. The spectator seated in tUe tribune of the 
Chamber of Deputies, had only to keep Ids eye on 
Thiers upon any day of his sel£-devoled mutism, 

► to gather his nature from the unconscious sparks 
that played forth unceasingly from his feiitures 
and his person. Look at the little man, as he 
enters with the jerking movement of the Gamin tie 

I PttriM, and yet he is fiiiy. He is dressed in manj 
coUiurs ; his coat light brown ; his trousers liglit 
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grer: his waistcoat blue: his neckcloth some 
ocber cok)ar; his Ktde bright boots, as if his feet 
bad been cut out of ebony. His smile, wliich is 
perennial, expresses a sort of nndefinahleTJn^wf 
— a love of merry mischief; and should the op- 
position storm and the minister look annoyed, the 
little hands will rub together; the eye will flash 
through the spectacles, and the grey hair appear 
on the head of that wild boy as a freak of nature. 
Such would Thicra look as he seated himself 
amongst his friends after his morning^!! labour, 
begun at perhaps five o'clock. How much this 
expansire, thoroughly French temperament may 
hare had to do in attaching grarer natures, the 
acute reader will probably determine fur himself. 

The debate on the address in reply to tlie 
Ktng*s speech on the opening of the final session 
of 1848, brought out M. Thiers. He could no 
longer maintain silence. Some one hundred 
members— bis own immediate friends, or hia 
allies — had been offended by an unfortunate para> 
graph which described those who Lad taken pert 
in the reform banquets as " hostile or blind.** 
All oonsiderations of party policy gave way before 
a sting to amour-propre. The battle had become 
personal. M. Thiers had not attended any of 
those banquetSj and was believed to have disap- 
proved of their object, however he may have 
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relished the embarrassments uliidi they occih 
sioned to ministers. He tlircw himself, heart and 
soul, into the opposition, and attacked ministers 
in a series of speeches of extraordinary power. As 
cacli paragraph of an address must be voted 
ueiJarately, so each paniijra])h may give rise to a 
protracted debate. The leader of the centre gauche 
took advantage of the opportunities afforded by 
parliamentary n^ulations, and he reviewed sepa- 
rately and ajiart, the Spanish marric^es, the Italian 
policy, Swiss policy, domestic legislation, financial 
blundera, and, in fine, the whole administration, 
displacing very remarkable versatility. The pub- 
lic appeared to be enchanted with M. Tliiers — 
the applause of the galleries echoed vehemently 
that of tiie opposition benches. The members of 
the royal family came to hear the attractive orator. 
M. Guizot, his great rival, bod been suffering 
from the prevallinij influenza, and was hardly 
equal to the struggle imposed on him by neces- 
sity. Yet how much more tlian a miitislertal 
question was at stake. Ministers and monarchy 
disappeared, llefurm escaped from M. Barrot; 
there was no regency for M. Thiers. A 6gtire of 
tlic Empire rose for a moment beftire his eyes, but 
he regarded it as a mockery. The most over* 
whelming unpopularity came like an avalanche 
ttiundering down, ttireatening to crush him at 
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the mDtnent that he appeared to be reaching 
1 the summit of greatness. He took to his bed, 
'and for a while his firitinds felt alarm; but so 
bnovant a nature could not long remain the de- 
rision of his enemies. He got up, and sounded 
the depths of the turbulent current that threatened 
to sweep away all that was precious to civiliz«d 
man. and he scornfully measured its baselessness 
uid shallowness. Thiers,, n-lio could not find 
a oonstitaeucy in April, was returned by fire 
in May : and this mark of reaction, instead of 
proving to the Ued Kepublican of the Paris clubs, 
how general was the esteem for this gentleman's 
genius, only excited more their rage. His house 
had to be protected by miUtary, and on one occa- 
sion a shot was fired at his friend &f aquet, while 
be was ringing at the door, who from his wearing 
B white hat, and being of similar height, was taken 
by the assassin for Thiers himself. 

On the 2eth July M. Tliiers appeared for the 
first time in the tribune of the National /Vssembly. 
He liad previously taken an active part in com- 
inittee, but this was his first appearance before the 
Assembly. His object was to place a report in 
the hands of the President, relative to a propo- 
sition of a ver>' singular kind that had been sub- 
mitted by the Communist champion Praudlion, 
who, in order to revive trade, which had suffered 
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so mnch by the rerolution, and to relicre distress, 
uHered a plan to the Assembly^ which cunsbited 
of a sort o( confiscation of oue-tliird of rents of all 
kinds, and interest on public securities. Accord- 
in|; to this project of M. Proudhon, farmers and 
renters of houses and apartments would have to 
pay bat two-thirds of their rents. Debtors coald 
disctiaige their obligations by a tender of two- 
thirds of their debts ; and the same principle 
would be made to apply to uU sortti of contracts. 
The state would adopt the same rule with reainrd 
to the pnblic creditorK, and towards all persons 
receiving pensions. 

I'Tie calculation of thbi famous speculator was, 
that the whole amount of ii;onoy that would be 
gained by ^ixniers, renters of houses, debtors, &&» 
would reach the immense sum of three milliards 
of francs, or 120,000,000/. sterling. Tlie half of 
this going to the State, would save the necessity 
of imposing a yearns taxation, to the relief of the 
people ; and the otlier half should be employed in 
the revival of manufactures, trade, and commerce. 
The proposition, haTiii^, accordiug to rule, been 
referred to the Finance Committee, M . Thiers was 
chosen to draw up a rejiort rebutting the calcula- 
tions of Proudhon, and refuting his reasoning. It 
was with this report in his hand that he made his 
first bow to the Assembly. Conscious of tlie ill 
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reception that awaited him. M. Thiers simply laid 
his paper on what wc would call the tahle of the 
House. He did not hurry away, but lingered, 
sus]>ecting, not unsagaciounly, that the curiosity 
of memlwra would overcome their antipathy; for 
with Frenchmen the former is in truth the stronger 
feeling. He was loudly called upon to read bis 
report, which cTcry one knew to he chained with 
provocation to personal controversy. Still he did 
not evince any empressemejii^ but with well af- 
fected sang /raid fingered for same moments with 
the document, until repeated calls induced him to 
comply with what appeared to be a generally ex- 
pressed wish. The paper possessed in a high 
degree the peculiar e:£cellencics of tiie authcH'; 
clear statement of his adversaries* arguments, so 
clear, indeed, as to make the absurdity show itself, 
and render refutation almost superfluous ; the 
refutation then following fresh and agreeable by 
its lucidity and happiness of expression. 

As wc shall soon have to exhibit M. Proudhon 
in person, we need not dwell here upon the 
system which M. Thiers sueeessfiilily confuted. 
To M. Thiers we confine ourselves. The prin- 
ciples which he on this day introduced into his 
report were subsequently expanded by him into 
his famous work on property, in which he ex- 
amined the doctrines of the Communists and the 
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ikxnalists on that subject, with sharp critical 
power^ that overthrew their tlmuretic plans, but 
stopped there* 

No man whose mind has been imbued with 
Socialist ideaa, will rise s:itislied from a perusal of 
this book. He will require to know sometliing 
more than that the systems offered by Louis 
Blanc, Prondhon, and Considcrant, are ench de- 
fective, and at the same time so repel each oUier 
that they cannot he combined. It will probably 
strike such a man, tliat there ts less oSence in 
proposing a vicious remedy for the manifest evils 
of tlie social system, than in holding the prevail- 
ing system to be incapable of remedy. '* What- 
ever is, is bestj'' may be a good maxim, taken in 
the extensive range of the philosophic view 
which sees one state as a link in the chain to an- 
other state, until step by step advances are made 
towards higli improvement ; but if the maxim be 
frigidly offered to the revolutionist and the 
socialist, D5 a dictum of fate, he will not accept it 
as a final answer to his objections, or a barrier to 
his efforts. Reasoners like M. Tliiurs show, or 
endeavour to show, that there lias taken place a 
steady degree of improvement in, the condition of 
the working classes, from which an inference is 
sought to be drawn that improvement will go 
on, altliough never in such a way a^ to confound 
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all r&nlcs and de^nvs of social eondttinn. So 
mnch for the material part of the argument, while 
for the moral, it is shown with more success, 
that suffering is of no station. 

But this mode of argument, however jjcnerally 
sonnd, does not reach far enongh ; because espe- 
daJly with reference to the material point, it is a 
moot question — that of the advanced physical im- 
provement of the working classes. From the 
alterations brought into the habits of industry by 
the introdartion of steam machincrr and other 
causes, there arises a new order of facts, and new 
views, with which M. Thiers has not grappled; 
and thus although his work lerelled with such 
force against communists and socialists, is good 
as (rt as it goes, yet it by no means exhausts the 
question. 

Thia is what we should have expected from the 
author. M. Thiers is eminently a matter of fact 
man: he is an esprit positif. Moral philosophy, 
ethics, metaph^'sics, religion, all that relates to the 
soul of man, may be apprehended by so lucid an 
intelligence, but not affected. On this account it 
is that M. Tljiers has only irritated the socialists 
of all shades, wlio perceiving his unfitness for the 
task of helping society in what they conceive to 
he a transitive state, regard him as an interloper 
whose low yiewi interpose an impediment in the 
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way of a proper understanding of social questions, 
and tend to cuniirm the bourgeois in his pre- 
judices. 

It is feared, moreover, that he has no better 
remedjr at Iiaod than a diversion uf the minds of 
the working classes liy the exploded rolgarity of 
brutal war. Man is in his eyes a macliiiio of 
gtwemment, chair a canon — so thinks the socialist 
—while the politician treats the author as an 
intriguaQt, who thinks ends justificatory of means. 
And then it is that because tliis eminent states- 
man and historian labours under the defect of a 
want of moral elevation, thathis testimony against 
socialism has been received ^rith angry protesta- 
tiona, while at the hands of politicians he does 
not fare much better. He is not a man who has 
betrayed principles, because be has never bad 
principles. His nature is a negation of such 
gifts. He can deal only with externals, and with 
externals he can deal incomparably; therefore he 
is well fitted to be tlie historian of a Bonaparte, 
as ko might have made a Louvois under a Louis 
XIV, a good administrator— a good General 
probably, and mayiiap a wise financier or minis- 
ter of public works — but a prime minister — nu I 
Uis short administration in 1840, laid the founda- 
tion of incalculable evilsj and separated from him 






the BOttscrratiTe poitr ss constituted under the 
naBBcfar. As ■ polibdart, be had against him 
iTww iiiiiifinliti'i . be bad also Uie legitimists in 
the imnks of lus Cms, ahfaottgh Bcrryer and he 
loT«d ID c um ei a e in privBtc ; the republicans 
looked OQ bim with aversioD, so did all classes of 
iftfW i r^" In fine, when Thiers entered the As- 
sembly, he caw before faim a congregated mass of 
political hatred or distrust, enough to subdoe 
flhiwirt any amount of coarage. Yet he did not 
give av«y. Seldom, it is true, did he brave the 
insults of the mountun : but he took nn active 
))art in organising the benches of the riglit, and 
the induendal club of the Rye de Pokticrs owed 
much of its stren^^th and importance to his eser- 
tions* 

As he shoved some hesitation in recognizing 
the claim of I^ouis Napoleon to tlie Presidenc}', 
he awiikencd the personal distrust of the Bona- 
l>artists ; but the brilliant historian of the Empire 
never could be regarded otheru-isc than with 
esteem and respect by the heir of the Emperor. 
There vras also on record the translation of the 
remains of Napoleon from St. Helena to Paris, 
one of the first acts of TliJers as prime minister 
in 1840. Thus, on reviewing the life and conduct I 
of this eminent individual, we see how it is that. 
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dutrusted as a public ni&n and b^ so man)' parties, 
be is yet so attaching and winning, that while 
his immediate party owns him as chief, he counts 
friends from all. Our sketch would not be, we 
shall not say complete, but finished, such as it is, 
without a word or two about his manner at the 
tribune. To an appearance by no means im- 
posing, as we have already seen, nature has added 
the defect of a very bad voice. Sometimes it is 
wheezy and whLspery — soTnetimes it is n squeal — 
but as the orator warms, it would seem as if he 
had by sheer strength of will orercoroe physical 
deficiencies, and his voice becomes clear, loud, 
and impressive. His style is, generally speaking, 
ConversBtiuaal, simple, and unaffected, without 
much gesture. Ilia memory must be wonderful, 
for he has hardly a note before him even when 
going through complex Enancial cnticlsins, for 
which he has evidently a marked predilection. 
He has been known to correct from his seat state- 
ments of finance ministers, made from documents 
in hand, while he trusted to his lucmury only, 
vitb invariable accuracy. His language, always 
limpid in his impassioned moments, flows out in 
aitonishing abundance- His strong squarehead, 
as seen in the tribune, atones for the general 
meanness of his appearance. Such is Thiers — 
vrith a mind powerful but matMel in its cast, of 
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' woMBBtsnf dupito pcnoDBl defect^ with 
IB ntiplMftbk hoct itf politioftl foev, and yet firiendg 
fiom t2w nnks <rf all pntaest admired for his 
talents bat Md dangarona finno his inherent 
bhadneaa to pnnciple* 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



I. nowuoK. 



Amidst tfic general ffreck that followed the 
Revolution of February there arose a prodigious 
numTier of speculations and plans, the adoption of 
any one of which would, in the opinion of the 
author, change the face of society. It was re- 
marked that the inmates of the mad-people*s 
hospital of Cliarcnton !iad caught the general in- 
fection, so that it became a question whctlier 
it was all Paris that had grown mad or all Cha- 
renton wise, for, in truth, all distinction between 
both had ceased. Every piece of a wall or practi- 
cable comer had assumed the most picturesque 
appearance ; placards of all colours — rcil, yellow, 
green, pink, and striped, or one half-length this 
colour and the other tliat, like a pair of panta- 
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loon* made accorrling to the &shion of the raidale 
ages, fascinated attention by the most colourable 
schemes of prosperity-. It was an embarras de 
riches$e ; a patriotic finance-minister, anxious not 
merely to relieve public distress but desirous of 
letting in a flood of milk and honey, had only to 
go to the nearest wall for an idea, more bright than 
had ever da-vmed on finance-minister, before. The 
people instead of employing their hands at toil 
thrust them into their sidepockets, fixed their 
eyes upon visionary Cnlifomia, and enjoyed ecsta- 
tic illusiona, vt& if the golden boughs of the gardens 
of the Hesperidcs were stooping of themselres to 
their mouths — Was it not worth while making a 
revolution for such an opium dream ? Reverie 
and passion are near neighbours; it is better to 
sot the hand than the brain to work. Tlierc was 
a very ominous and very menacing speculation 
munia In that mad-hare month of March of the 
year of grace 1848. Even so sober and shrewd 
n man as Emile de Girardin elaborated utie idie 
jjarjour. Amidst the dancing shower of rainbow 
bubbles one project, that of an exchange bank bv 
Citinen — they were all Vitoyena in those days— 
P. J. Proudhon attracted some attention, and men 
of approved sagacity gave way to it ; the proprie- 
tor in order to make converts to his system pub- 
lished a newspaper called Le Hepretfntant du 
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^uple, and to telp big Exchange Bank, tie Ijanlter- 
in-chicf proclaimcil property to be robbery. Such 
doctrine ruined the speculator but it made the manj 
for to the astonishment, rather let us say to the 
affriglit and bewilderment of all who clung to 
existing societyj the author of this terrific sen- 
tence was returned a member for the department 
of the Seine, by an imposing mass of upwards of 
60,000 votes. The Reprhentant du Peuple could 
no longer be poohed at. It was the organ of > 
man, who, if he had 60,000 votes, had the ^ux- 
bourgs for readers. 

It was soon discovered that this hitherto little 
known name was attached to treatises of a phi- 
losophical and an economical character. The 
publisher of M. Proudhon, to his surprise, found 
himself, amidst the general deterioration of pro- 
perty, one of the few men who was in tlie way of 
making money, and that by means of a man whose 
mission was to effect its destruction. The effect 
produced by the perusal of the author's works was 
such asj perhaps, few readers could satisfactorily 
describe to themselves ; all that man is accustomed 
to hold dear, was denied. Paradox, such as made 
Rochefoucauld appear tame, and Uousseau in his 
most fitful moment of misanthropic sensibility 
rational and calm, came from the apathetic hand 
of Proudhon as the soberest common place. His 




He vonaU 
aoBocdnig to lun 

fy he cfaJMwij in hi* 

Is-; Ik ««it finrUier, iat 
naX of his Greatu', and- 
;4ecicitaiBc£ bcn»* 
Ifakcr Uw ooaxtntji 
^iiVirfiMliiiaijfarliKCTMtedGodacconfiiig. 
>• ^ ■■■£* c' ^ <>■*!» *■' ><* went beyoad Ae 
^'*-— r of *A>i«» into the pe ncnity of fabui* 
Cor ^be<tf iiidii|ciiiK in viiidiy he oondo- 
u mfce a Ddl^. The man who could 
thaak thm and act thns, had a Tigonr of hii own. 
pRindban can dodie his aqdusma in poweiia 
fasoguge; he is ftTcry oerroos writer, one who 
impoMs OB JMtnsrU m kn than on others. 

Vrhen this U. Froodhoa ascended the tribsM 
on the Slst of Jnlj, to derdop the strange 
financial scheme descnhed in the sketch (^ M« 
Thioa, the author o£ Uie maxim Uiat property i> 
robbery, and others c« sacred sabjects, that could 
not^ with due r^ard to the reader's feelings, bfr 
repeated, he was looked at with cariosity, as » 
human phenomenon. The world had heard of 
Abb€ de Mablys and Baboos, of Atheists, Cooh- 
muaists and BeTolutionists ; but anything like a 
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Froudhon had never been heard o( or wen before* 
Uis external appearance had nothing, however, of 
a remarkabU character. He Is a stout-made man 
of about forty years of age ; his head is good ; ha 
haa lair hatr and not in abundance ; is not florid 
or pale; hia features are plain, his upper lip 
rather protruding; dresses with propnety; and 
altogether, he looks, through his spectacles, very 
like a Scotch mechanic about to give an amateur 
lecture on some branch of physics— such is ths 
outer man of the terrible destroyer Proudhon, 
His speech, which he read, was a defence of social- 
ism, and his plan for renovating society with which 
a gf>od portion of it was taken up, may be bhedy 
described. 

Tiie problem which he sought to solve wa8> h« 
said, the droit au iravaii; and he considered tliat 
labour might be guaranteed to all men if aa 
pnlimited consumption could be secured. In 
other words,' — if, from the extent of consumption, 
labour should be in the greatest possible request, 
then the state might safely guarantee labour tt 
aU* Looking at the boundless wants of highly 
dviUzed society it was evident, that if people had 
only means to satisfy all their wants, consump- 
tion would be without limit* The faculty of a 
nation^s power of expenditure might be estimated 
from that of a rieh man, who, in the gratification 
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of his tastes, was able to lay out almost any 
amount of money. He repudiated altogether tlie 
notion of a partition of property, for be recog- 
nised the correctness of the calculation, that if all 
the possessions uf the country were partitioned 
amongst the inhabitants, there would not be more 
than 15 sons for each, per day. AI. Proudlion, 
would accordinglj' raise the wealth of the country 
to ten times its present amount, so that there would 
be for each man's duly expenditure, ten times as 
much as be has now. What then, he asked, was 
it that prevented this taking place? The answer 
was fouud in the nevf character which property had 
assumed in modem days, and which was its circu- 
lating form. A man's effects were in convertible 
securities, so that whatever impeded circulation, 
caused genera! loss. The impediments to circula- 
tion were of four kinds :^ 

lit. The esdusive use of gold and silver as 
instruments of exchange. 

2nd. The interest payable for Its use, by the 
borrower to the lender. 

3rd. By the assimilation of &U sorts of capital, 
with machinery and land to money, so that the in- 
stniments by which man produced were all, like 
money, submitted to payment of interest. 

4th. That in fine this fascination which gold 
had for men, led to this consequence, that instead 
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of men producing for snke of spending according 
to the measure of labour, tliey produced for sake 
of boardiQg uj) gold, and capital ; so timt by means 
of this accumulation they might exempt tbem- 
selres from labour, live without producing, and 
make the operation lost for them. 

He drew from these propositions the conclusion, 
that while France produced only ten milliards, there 
was a fotu'th of this sum under pretext of savings 
subtracted from circulation, and so far useless 
in causing consumption, and remaining st4ignant. 
Tbua every farthing lying in Sax-ings* Bctnks, or 
other Banks, was according to M. Froudhon, so 
much power of production and consumption lost, 
and, as it were, so much taken from the generol 
sum of wages, and £rom the comforts of the people. 
As a consequence of thb discovery he was led 
to tlie idea of forming a "Bank of Exchange.'* 
Now let us pause here to ask, what is a Bank oP 
Exchange ? It means this, that a depot is ope^e(^ 
in which a manufacturer or producer of any kind„ 
can at once place his productions, which being use- 
less tohimselfforimmediatcpurposes, may atonce 
be cichanged for some other sort of production of 
which he stands in immediate need. Gold and 
silver money being abolished and put on the foot- 
ing of marketable commodities, the producer 
might at once take the articles he requires in lieu 

u3 



•f "km OBS, «UA wmid lie naple fauter, or r&> 
am* aanc nalc^ m pspcv agn of vahie, which he 
wodd take to tlie sbop of Mxne o(bcr produccTj 

W« fiid^tli^ tiot aoaty bong ftboUsbed, a 
priMfde o£ bkkoto noognized power 
«hf.i;«kM^ alao — Cor piice is no longer 
*epihted by demaod : haw can it be, when snpply 
k told that it cuuM^ ilo what it will, reach Uie 
KraDoos coMCTBptioo created by the Exchange 
Bulk. We arrive howcTcr at one fact — there must 
be piqter money, aud as paper money may be made 
to any amount, there need be no want of tliat com- 
modity at all events. When the maker of aay- 
thingr a hat, or pur of shoes, for example, goes 
to the Exchange Bank, it is a settled point, that 
he has only to ask for the price, receive it, go to 
the baker, receive bread, and a smaller note in 
change, and be joyful. But when the hat is pre- 
sented for the note, who is to settle the value of 
the hat? Is it the banker? Now the banker 
has no interest in the matter, for all interest is 
abolished as hurtful to circulation. How it must 
still be asked, is the value of tlic hat, or pair of 
sliocs to be B3certalncd ? When there was a gold 
and silver currency, the sign was at once found 
aud) could be expressed in paper. We may sup* 
pose that the hatterbefore he brings his hat, would 
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m&ke an inventory <rf his domcitie wants, and 
say, give me wi mucl\ bread, to mucli meat, so 
much drink j would he then recelre in excliange, 
a bread note, meat note, milk note, ficc? which 
he might take to the baker, butcher, &&, &c. 

This he should do, for let ua suppose that 
in this t)a2aar, the Bank of Exchange, he ooold 
find these se\'eral articles against bis hat Yet if 
accounts be kept at all, there should be entries of 
exchange, and exchange of notes from one hand 
to another, and from one counter to another. 

The syHtem so far as vc have gone, or can see 
throxigh it, wonld seem to dispense with foreign 
trade ; for gold and silver ceasing to circulate as 
money would soon disappear; it need not be 
imported, for it would not be wanted, and its ex« 
portation in abiuidance would soon take place, 
through the demand of foreigners ; and it would 
follow, that as none need such riches, with a 
WW of hoarding up, so none need run the risks 
md hardships of sea voyages, for sake of seeking 
Articles to exchange for matters of present ne- 
cessity or enjoyment. The system supposes 
therefore an exclusive home dealing. The Bank 
being established, the object to be obtained would 
be universal comfort. There would be no rich, 
and no poor — or rather all would be rich in the 
enjoyment of a full return for the utmost amount 
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of the products of industry ; and as a man^s cliildren 
after him, would through life have all that they 
could enjoy, with the assunuice of similar abun- 
dance for their children after them, it would in 
point of fact arrive at the same point, as if pro- 
perty descended in direct inheritance. Such is r 
general idea of the Bank of Exchange, which if we 
did not endeavour to explain, the speech of M. 
Proudhon, that we are more immediately consider- 
ing would not be intelligible. Coming to the propo- 
sition on which M. Thiers had made the report to 
which wo liave already referred, he said that the 
demand he had made, to have rents reduced a 
third, debts reduced a third, payments of interest 
and salaries a third, was for tlie sake of creating 
an immediate and temporary fund, while putting 
into operation his great socialist plan of a Bank of 
Exchange ; and as he considered that the Revolution 
of February was the breaking up of tlie old society 
and the inauguration of a new, he proposed to 
proceed forcibly with his scheme — and this, ho 
said, is the sense of my proposition. It is from 
the Moniteur that the following ia extracted. 

1st. Authoritative announcement to property, 
and to the bourgeois class, of the sense and object 
of the Revolution of February. 

2nd. Alternative address d to property to 
proceed to ^ social wind up (^iiguidation), and at 
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e same time to & contribution on its pRrt to the 
levotutionBry work ; or the proprietors shall be 
rendered responsible for the consequences of their 
refusal, and under all reserves. 

Sercral members cried out, "Comment! sous 
tous reserves I Explain yourself 

M. Dupin.—** It is clear enough I Tour purse 
DT your life !" 

Here was an explosion of angry interruption, 
ifter which M. Proudhon said, " It signi&es that 
II case of refusal we will ourselves proceed to tlieir 
iquidation without you." (Violent munnura.) 

Numtrout Voice*.—*' You ? Who are you ?" 
Agitation.) 

M. Emesl de Girardin, — " Do you mean the 
luillottne ?" (Questions are addressed to the 
ipeaker from all sides.) 

The President. — " I invite erery one to silence. 
!rhc orator has a right to explain his meaning." 

Jf. Proudhon. — " When I made use of the pro- 
nouns j/ou Htidwe, it is evident that I identi6ed 
myself with the proletarial, and that I identitied 
you -with the /a dasae bourgeoise*' (New excla- 
mations.) 

if. de St. Priest.-^" It is social war." 

A Member.—-" It is the !23rd of June at the 
Wbune." 

Severai V<nce$. — « Let him go on, let him speak ." 
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It i« not necessary to pursue the day's 
ings furtticr. M. Thiers, in order to express hit 
own and the Axsembly's contempt for the speaker, 
disdained to make any reply; and on a division it 
was found that only one individual^ a M. Greppoj 
voted with M. Proudhon. 

The manner of this gentleman while delivering 
a speech that, from its extremely subversive and 
revolutionary character, threw the Assembly into 
fits of fury, was not only calm hut heavy, and bad 
nothing in it of a studlouslv offensive character. 
Restins; for the most part on both hands Bpread 
out, and with his eyes fastened on the calculations 
before him, he would utter in his soft voice some 
iffltounding expression, and when the murmurs of 
his hearers had warned him of the shock he had 
given tlieir feelings, he would look up with the 
most innocent surprise, assure them that what he 
was saying was for their good, that it waa unfortu- 
nate for them if they failed in understanding him, 
and then resume his dissertation with stea<iy mo- 
notony. There is in this singular man a strange 
compound of naioeti and rudeness, prodis^ous 
pride, a self-opinion that repels all shade of sus- 
picion of his own possibility of error, while he 
has no eort of coincidenoe with the vicwa of other 
men. He sits on the mountain, by the side of his 
one simple worshipper, M. Grcppo. The Mon- 
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tagnards are the butt of his sarcasm, on account 
of thu emptiness of their plans, and the vulgar 
barrenness of their violent notions. He and 
Pyat exchanged blcm-s one day, and the philo- 
sopher was obliged to place himself in what he 
felt to be the ridiculous attitude of a fire-eater. 

Prouflhon's account of himself is, that before he 
set out for Paris he acted as clerk in a commercial 
house at Lyons. Wliile in that capacity, in the 
year 184 7j he watched witli anxiety what appeared 
to him the *' blind and passionate struggle'^ which 
the Opi)osition party, under Odiion Barrot and 
Thiers, had commeuoed against the Conservative 
party, represented by the King and M. Guizot. 
A.t that time the llepubiican party formed but a 
feeble minority, which threw its weight into the 
Opposition side of the scale. So far from sym- 
pathising with the Opposition, this obsen'cr saw 
with dread the first reform banquet take place, for 
he was shrewd enough to perceive that should 
the Conservative party succumb, there opened a 
gloomy vista of aufiering for the working classes, 
in whose fate he, as a socialist, felt the deepest 
interest. His acquaintance with the feelings of 
the working classes, to which he himself ]>clunged, 
and the nature of his own studies and writings, 
convinced him that the result would be ditTerent 
from what the Opposition aimed at, for that the 
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throne and society would fall togetiier. The 
greatest anguish took possession of liini> from 
which even the death of his mother could not 
divert his feelings, and he learned how fer coun- 
try is aborc family, so that, to use his own charac- 
teristic classical illustration, he could comprehend 
Regulns and Brutus. 

He came to Paris. Republican in the coU^j 
the workshop, and the office, he trembled, he tells 
U5^ at the blindness of his friends, who failed to 
see that the Republic was so near. His cause of 
fear was, that the event should come prematurely, 
and before the idea liad been matured, accord- 
ing to which the new society would be formed. 
Whatever faith Republicans might have bad, they 
were deficient in science. Criticisms on the state 
of society had appeared in abundance, but tbcy 
were vague, sentimental, and mystic ; and out of 
the declamatory chaos no light had broken. The 
daily press said nothing about socialism, and the 
general reader had thought nothing of the ques- 
tion. And yet — but we must quote his own ex- 
pressions, they are so characteristic of the man : — 

"And yet the Revolution, the Republic, Social- 
ism, the one supporting the other, were coming in 
strides! 1 saw them. I touched them. 1 fled 
before the democratic and social mon8ter,of which 
I could not explain the eni^a. An inexpressible 
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^net froze my soul^ so &s to deprive me even of 
^onght I cursed the Conservatives, who laughed 
Bt the n^e of the OppOBltioii; and 1 cursed even 
■Dore the Opposition, which with blind fury was 
tearing up the foundations of society; and 1 im- 
plored my friends to abstain from taking part in 
a mere question of prerogative, which was leading 
■vithout preparation to the Republic. I was 
neither believed nor comprehended. I wept for 
the poor operative, whom 1 saw doomed to idle- 
B8S, and to many years misery— tlmt poor oper^ 
re to whose defence 1 had devoted myself, and 
rfaom I would be unable to succour. I wept for 
le bourgeoisie that I saw mined, driven to bank- 
iptcy, excited against the proletariat; and yet I 
lould be obliged, by tlie antagonism of ideas and 
'&e force of circumstances, to combat that class 
which I was disposed to pity." 
» In dne, he mourned because the fact was coming 
before the idea ; as if Providence, contrary to rule, 
^meant this time to strike before warning. All 
imed to him, therefore, frightful, unexampled, 
paradoxical. It was on this account, and because 
bis devouring ansiety, that, to again use his 
Dwn language, *' I blamed the Sicilians for tUeir 
evolt against a detested master; I became irri- 
I'tated with the Pope for his thoughtless liberality, 
I'lor which be is now paying the penalty of exile ; 
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I disapproved of the inaurrection of the Milanese, 
ofiered up vows for the Sonderbund, and I — dia- 
ctphj of Voltaire and of Hegel that I was — 1 
applauded M. de Montahtiubcrt pleaduig before 
an aristocratic chamber the cause of the Jesuits of 
Fribourg." 

On the 21st of February he exhorted bis &icnds 
not to combat; on the 22nd he breathed freely as 
he saw the Opposition going to beat a retreat. 
The evening of the 23rd dissipated his illasions; 
the firing before the hotel oE tlie Minister of 
Foreign A^irs changed his feelings in a moment, 
and he became filled with revolutionary enthu- 
uasm. He was no longer the same man; lie 
resolved on taking an active part in the Revolu- 
tion. He repaired to the office of the "Rfforma 
paper, and, with his own hands, set up a portion 
of a proclamation^ drawn up by Flocon, in which 
the dethronement of Louia-Fliilippo was declazed. 
Having done this, he took his gun and salUed out 
to a barricade. The Revolution being completed, 
he returned to his chamber and gave himself up 
to reflection J the result of his meditatioua was, 
that the problem to be solved was the organization 
of labour. He gives Louis Blanc the credit of 
having been the firiit to pose this question. To 
himself, Pioudhon resolved the solution, whidi 
he has found in his plan for an or^nixation of 
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'credit and of cticulation, or in pliiin terms his Ex- 
ingc Bank. But tliosc who would tliink that 
so prosaic a conclusion was a great falling off from 
such exalted sentiments as we have been copying 
and describing, view the matter differently frcva 
QUI philosophic speculator. Uear him. 

^ *^ I form an enterprise which has nerer had its 
equal, and which none shall ever eqoaL I desire 
to change the basis of society^ to displace the asis 
of dvilizationj to make the \vorld, which lias 
hitherto^ under the impulse of the Divine Will, 
turned from west to east, move henceforward 
"by the will of man, from east to west. To efiect 
this, it only requires that the relations between 
labour and capital shall be reversed^ in such vnsef 
that the former, which has always obeyed, may 
command, and that the latter, which has com- 
manded, may obey." 

1 This inversion of the order of labour and capital 
is to he effected by the Bank of Exchange, in tha 
way already attempted to be described. The 
autobiogmphy of Froudhon is instructive. Here 
is a man destined for mechanical pursuits. The 
Gaiignani newspaper states that he was a stay- 
maker; his own account of his exploit at the 
R4forme office on the day of the Involution, would 
imply that he was a working printer. Destined, 
however, for tlie workshop, he is sent to college, 
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where he became a disciple of Voltaire. It is said, 
that without any previous knowledge of Hegelj he 
divined the German's scheme of philosophy. It 
does not appear, that at college, he received any 
religious instruction, and, as it mostly happens in 
human affairs that we take no notice of danger 
until it becomes incarnated in some excessive 
example — it wanted the appearance of this strong 
perverted genius to prove that the system of 
education carried on in the school of the uni- 
versity is as defectivej in a religious point of view, 
as the clergy have long represented it to be. The 
lads come out of the college disciples of Voltaire. 
With faculties stimulated by education, a j"oung 
man like Proudhon, is doomed to some mechanical 
employment, which he despises, throws it ap for 
a clerkship in some mercantile concern, because 
it is more gentlemanly, becomes the oracle of 
some Club, finds the discontented embers of the 
-working classes strewed about him, and resolves 
upon making himself a name out of the ruins of 
society. He is highly taught, and he is full of 
sensibility. Jean Jacques Rousseau and he make 
acquaintance. Boundless love and exaggerated 
misanthropy blend strangely in his bosom, and 
pve birth to paradox. His love for one class 
covers his hatred against another. The clerk of 
the merchant comes into disagreeable proximity 
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lis employer; his feelings are tried find his 
pride is hurt by thousands of unconscious ways, 
tnd learning to dislike the author of his morti&ca* 
tion, he extends his hatred to the class. Pride 
loves abo to show its condescension; to stoop 
to the lower order ; to open the cars of the people ; 
Lirin admiration by superior endowments, more 
^jpreciated by such than by those above them ; 
to win affection by sympathy, is gratifying even 
to pride. Allies are furtned against the bour- 
geoisie ; the leader has troops of followers. Be- 
hold the solitary in the midst of the world's 
basincss ; his leisure hours are given to the phi- 

sophy of the last century-, with its materialism, 
tiid to the dreamy speculation of German mystics. 
His mind becomes compounded of both ; the one 
has prepared the denial of God, the other prompts 
His being insulted. Where there is paradox, there 
n no longer simplicity. There is an aspiration 
after originality, but the originality is generally 
no more than a compound or patchwork of scpa- 

,te errors or follies of the human mind. The 
Miner^'a that springs from the head is a mon- 
ster — a prodigy — that could only be taken for a 
God through the fumes of revolutionan- intoxica- 
tion, and in the monient of popular madness : of 
the truth of this, the sentiments of Pxoudtion 
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■Atfda Krikiiif exunpW. ToprocUim himself 
a Deist wooU not hare been original ; to prorlaim 
himself an Atheist would be no more than many 
Kncydopmiists in the last century ha<J done. 
Bat by some singular &shiun to do both, and 
draw correspondingly strange conclusions, ah ! 
that, indeed, wonid be originaL Nov, how does 
Proudhon accomplish this act? lie ocknow- 
Ict^cs the existence of God— -^o did Rousseau, 
whose style this gentleman has copied in the pns- 
s^ies qooted ; but Ronsseao, who va* disgusted 
with the irrational materialism of Helvetius and 
others, baring demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
his mind, in an fldmirable metaphysical paper— 
the ** Profesaion de foi du vieaire Savoyard," that 
the world was the handywork of an intelligent 
Being, he Ic^cally concluded that a Being who 
loved order, could not hare loved vice or misery, 
which is disorder and discord^ and so he arrired 
at the double inference of hia justice and good- 
ness, and of man's Uberty of action. Had the 
nund of Rousseau been of a more sober cast, he 
would never have spoiled the operation of his 
subtle thoughts, by indulgence in excessive senti- 
meofahty; still he did not stultify himself; when 
he arrived at belief in God, it was belief in a good 
God. Proudhon belicrcs in a God, but by a 
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'^strained effort at perverse originalitTj lie has fen- 
ded that — which if found amon^ savages, would 
be regarded as the last degree of barbarism — he 
has created a bad God. Savages, stmttcri with 
such a moiiBtroslty, would liave worshipped from 
fear ; but Proudhon blasphemes and msnlts. He 
paints his God, not as the enemy of man, for such 
an admission of power> not accompanied by 
complete destruction, or the deprivation of all 
eejoymentj would be inexplicable inconsistency, 
and so he dwindles htm down to a rivalry with the 
creature. He calls God the rival of man, and 
[►ronmlgates the doctrine that man is happy in 
ispite of His efforts to the contrary. Such is the 
nnbecile absurdity of this man, who has matched 
has own theology with the other famous discovery 
that property is robbery. This latter dogma he 
has, however, denied, or rather explained away; 
tad yet the famous Exchange Bank has been 
JHinveuted with the avowed purpose of rendering 
^Baommulation impossible — accumulation being, 
^Vftccording to his notion, subtractive from the 
general wealth of society, that ought to be in con- 
stant circulation, and not being in circulation, so 
inach robbc<l from society ; and so lo^cally and 
conclusively, property became, according to the 
new process of reasoning, robbery. 
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Now, will it not strike the calm K&dor that for 
the sake of arriving at a mere economical system, 
there was little necessity for blasphemy ? One of 
the Ten Commandments did certainly stand in 
the way of M. Proudlion, If property be robbery, 
there is an end of theft as a crime. 'I1ie command 
of Proudhon's mouth would be, Thou shalt steal. 
Religion stands in the way of this new system, 
which is to invert the order of nature, and make the 
earth travel in a contrary course If God be 
malerolcnt, then all his divine commands mast 
have been aimed with the view of thwarting 
the poor creature^ of whom he is described to 
be the jealous rival. All the Commandments 
must accordin^y be inverted, and after Tliou 
shalt steal, must come, Thou shalt commit adul- 
tery. Thou shalt murder, Thou shalt covet. Sins 
iKcome virtues, and crimes Laudable actions. 

Truly M. Proudhon does effect his preliminary 
chaos before he creates order by a semi-systern 
of pawnbrohing and barter, worked tlirough 
his newly invented assignats, for which he need 
not claim a patent. And yet this man is not 
to he despised. It is true that in the As- 
sembly he is isolated. Yes, he has one follower, 
M. Greppo. There is a French proverb that 
the greatest fool finds un pltu sot gut I'admre- 
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Quixote had a Sancho Panea. A hand unseen 
strewed flo« ere on the tomb of Nero. Kratostratus 
after a couple of thousand years }ias a disciple in 
Proudhon. With the exception of Greppo, there 
is no friend of Proudhon even on the benches 
vherc once sat Barbcs. The Vaudeville Theatre 
showed him every night fur three months, in his 
dress and spectacles^ for the laughter of crowded 
audiences ; and yet Proudhon is the hero of the 
faulx>urg!t. 

Had the insurgents of June planted the bonnet 
TQttffe on the giuUotine, the arms of the New Re- 
public, it is M. Proudhon who would have been 
ected 6nancc minister. He is the incarnation 
!of the wild spirit that is abroad. There is an 
awful sublimity in his blasphemy, a dreamy mys- 
tic grandeur in his subversion of society, that 
pleases the ill-taught, mistaught, over-stimulated 
workman. He holds to the class by his origin, and 
even by bis sensibility. He impersonates the 
pride and envy that have turned to hatred against 
those who have easier modes of existence. His 
exaltation of labour into a stupendous exchange 
system strikes tlie imagination. There is, in fine. 
Such a practical covering given to paradox, such 
promises of enjoyment, such deification of man, 
and such tumultuous work in the M'ay of devising, 
scheming, revolutionizing, ruining, overthrowing, 
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and inpniiiiuN that tlie bowildsiBd doniMic of the 
bnboaigisn clubs, fimoying Uiat tiiey see clearty, 
bll down and worship the erU spirit who shows 
the worionan all the Idngdoms of the earth for 
his domination* 
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This gentleman ia not so robust a controversial- 
Ut as M. Prondhon. When ht was cliallengcd 
to meet M. Thiers at the ti^iuac of the National 
Asuembly, he asked pexousston to derelop his 
doctrities in the smaller sa/Je of the old Chamber 
of UeputiQs, on foar succesaiTe evenings. Hia 
request was not acceded to^ and M. Considerant 
had recourse to his pen, for a revelation to the 
world of the beauties of Phalanstfrianistn. Victoi 
Conaiderant has the picturesque esterior suited to 
the first loviiig disciple ■oi the founder of a seot. 
He ia to Fourier what Melancthon was to Luther. 
Tho founder thunders at aliusesf sliakes down tiie 
yraUa, causes lofty seats to topple^ and is, in the 
eyes ' of an affrighted ivoHd, a harsh and giim 
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deatroyer. To some mild, enthusiastic, studiom 
pupil, he reveals in the genial solitude of his home 
and in wcU seasoned table-lalk, the depths of 
tenderness and love, which fonn the real springs of 
outer indignation. Captivated with such teachings, 
and imbued nith such revelations, tlie mild pupil 
becomes the testamentary executor of the great will, 
which he performs with faitlifulness and devotion. 
M. Coiisiderant is tall and slight. His pale features 
bear the marks of study, and, with his abundant 
dark tuur arranged with some view to effect, make 
what, in the lauj^age of painters, would be called 
a good head. His dress has a certain priestly cut, 
aud should the Phalanstere ever be erected on the 
banks of the Loire — according to that captirating 
design exhibited at the Phalange Office, within a ■ 
door of the house where Voltaire was bom, on the 
quay that bears that witty scoffer's name — Victor 
Considerant, the opposite of Voltaire bi all things, 
will look, as he paces through its pleasant gardens ■ 
and orchards, or along its social halLs, the senti- 
mental, mystical, philosophical genius of so happy 
a place. Considerant speaks fluently and well, but 
when it is laid down that the student of Fourier 
must, in order to become acquainted with hia sys- 
tem, go through several voluines, beginning with 
Fouricrism-made-easy-books, general treatises, 
commentaries, preliminiaries, &c., before he can 
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"wnturc to enter tJie bewitcliing labyrinth of the 
Phalanst^re, then M. Considerant stands excused 
for liaving asked four nights* revclatjoiis in tJiat 
qiniet cemetery in which lies hushed the spirit 
of the old Charier of 1830. 

However mistalten Considerant may be, be is 
not to be classed with the coarse nob of revolu- 
tionists that, with a torch in one band to burn, 
and a knife in the other to slay, have made the 
Socialism of the year 18'IS aspell of horror instead 
of a word of goodness and peace. A little tract, pub- 
lished by this gentleman in 1847> under the title 
of "Principles of Socialism; or Manifesto of the 
Democracy of the Jiineteejidi cetitury," contains so 
&ir a rvffumeoi'his views, that we shall endeavour to 

» offer a general outline of its contents. Like all 
Socialists, the author finds the root of misery in 
unhniited competition and the tyranny of capital. 
Taking a rapid view of past history, he iinds that 
the societies of antiquity had force for principle 
and law, war for policy, and cotiquest for end ; 
while their economical system was expressed by 
the word tiauery. The feudal system was not less 
one of war and conquesr, with slavery modified 
into serfage, owing to tlie humane sentiment that 
came with the first rays of Christianity. The new 
order of society disengaged from tlie feudal system, 
ests upon common law and the Chiistian prind- 
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iiple of the unity of all races in humanity, 
rbence sprung the political principle of the eqml 
rights of citizens in the State; and this spirit he 
calls tlie Democratic. 

The principle that all citizens are equal before 
the law, and entitled alike to fill all public func- 
tions, having been proclaimed by the Revolution of 
1789, it did so happen that, for a length of time, 
the democratic principle was unfortunately identi- 
ied with all that was revolotionary. That a new 

'organixation of society in harmony with this prin- 
iple of equality must take place, is laid down as 

'the great task of the present age. There is, as yet, 

^Tio rule or direction for industry. The old corpo- 
itions have been swept away, which under tbe 
old ayntem gave organisation to trade and manu- 
factures; but no new organization having replaced 
the part, the fact comes to this, that there is no 
organization at aU. There exists the most absolute 
leiaaes-faire ; and the consequence is, the most 

.anarchical competition, and the subjugation of 

^industry to capital. 

There results, as a further consequence from this 
state of things, that while political rights are 
theoretically possessed by all, a new aristocracy 
has arisen, a financial monied aristocracv, who 
monopolise everj* advantage, while the masses 
of the people are reduced to miserj-. Absolute 
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lilierty without orgBiuzstion, means the absolute 
abandonment of the unpro\'ided masses to the 
■^Baoretion uf the {e\r who are amply provided with 
CTeryihing. 

Having established the general truth of the 
prepotiderance of this new monied aristocracy, he 
comes to the competition that exists amongst the 
working classes, who, forced to find employment 
or starve, arc obliged to underbid eacli other in 
the labour market, so that wages have fallen, and 
will continue to fall until the last point of reduc- 
tion is reached consistent with tlie bare necessities 
of existence- For this, he does not hkme the 
masters j for, owing to competition, each is obliged 
to produce at the lowest attainable rate, and one 
maiifould not afford to pay higlier wages than his 
rival. 

Thus it ist that the odious mechanism of un- 
limited competition breaks down all laws of 
justice and humanity — for it has this execrable 
character that it is every where and always de- 
preciating to wages. It is not only against one 
another that workmen hare to contend in the 
labour market, they have to struggle against ma- 
chinery which can do the labour of one man a 
hundred times over. 

TUe same spirit of competition which has re- 
duced the working classes, is aUo ruining the 
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-midcne, where the great property or capital is 
derouring the little. Society is, then, tending to 
a (firision into two great classes — the small number 
poasesang nearlv all, and oTerruIing commerxx and 
industry, and the great number possessing no- 
thing, and living in absolute dependance on the 
possessors of capital. This situatiotk is not, he 
says, peculiar to France, but is the sf>cial phe- 
nomenon which characterises modern civilization. 

Proceeding further, lie shon's tliat this new 
monied aristocracy has become the master of 
kings and goremments ; and looking at what took 
])lace last year, it is with some respect for the 
8athor*5 sagacity that we read the following pas- 
■age : — " Eh bien ; it is certain that if the wisdom 
of governments of tbe intelligent and liberal 
boui^oiaie, and if science itself do not all take 
counsel, the morement which is hurrying our 
European societies, is going straight to social 
revolutions, and we are marching to an Ku- 
ropeaTi Jacquerie.*' 

While the rich are becoming more rich, the 
poor are becoming more poor. It is a war between 
capital and labour in the midst of the most tempt- 
ing and aggravating growth of luxury. 

The author next comes to a consideration of the 
remedies proposed, which tic classifies luider two 
heads — that of Communism, which he denounces 
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as Anti-sncial and illusory ; and that of Associa- 
tion! wliicli lie adu|)ts as a j>acl£ciitury principle. 
Capital, labour, and talent are, according to 
Considerant — borrowing from Fourier — the three 
elements of production — the tbree source* of 
wealth, the wheels of industrial mechanism, the 
great prioiitive means of social development. If 
there were a fair division of profits, not in equal 
degree, hut according to a scale that would allow 
liighcr remuneration to tlie higher qualities en- 
gaged — so much for capital, so much fur the 
talent, and so much for the labour, — why then, 
instead of the few wealthy, and the many miser- 
able, there would be general comfort. That is 
undeniable. By raising the condition of labourers, 
*thcre would he immensely increased consumptioa 
at home, and with consumption, more manu- 
factures for the home-market, and more to divide;;. 
with all tlie moral advantages flowing from the:. 
substitution of comfort for want and misery. 

M. Considerant, drawing the distinction betweea. 
Political and Social questions, thinks that the 
former have lost all interest, or are merged into- 
the hitter, because the former, in so far as they 
concern the relations between people and govern- 
ment, and of governments with each other, have 
become virtually settled. 

He notices, as proof of the infatuation of tlic 
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gu*ermueul, that it se«ms to be totally ignorant 
of the movement amongst the people of Socialist 
doctrines and ideas^ and he remarks tliat, oat " of i 
400 deputies there are not twenty who know tbat^J 
the people read more than the financial aristocracy, ^ 
and that what they do read by hundreds of thoa- 
■ands arc works, brochures, and pamphlets, in 
which are agitating^ under different forms, thi 
mo*t grare and terrible social questions.' 

In order to show that this gentleman is not to' 
be confounded with the mass of destnictionists, 
so unfortunately notorious for the manner 
which they would carry out their ambitious viei 
we must quote the following passage written at 
moment when he thought the monarchy to be in] 
danger ; — "The constitutional form with an he»-i| 
ditary monarch and an elected chamber, appears 
to us more advanced, more perfect, and more 
solid, than all otlier forms of government — the , 
Republican form not excepted. But we do nO^H 
believe, with a rertain political Rchool, that because 
wc possess a Constitutional Government there 
must \ic neither truce nor peace in £urope 
Ion" 6s other people will not adopt our own form. 
Leave to other people the care of framint; sucjw 
forms as they believe suitable. Their indepei^H 
denco imtl dignity are concerned in the question, 
and nation* do not in general observe whb satis- 
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faction that their neighbours are busying them- 
selves in their affairs." And he believes in Chris- 
tianity. " Christianity is the great religion of 
hnmanitr; Christianity will continue to dcvclopft 
itself more and more. To believe that there will 
be any other religion for hnmanity than that 
which has revealed to it its proper nature, 
its unity vnth. all men and with God, is an i)la- 
sion. The individual and collective union of men 
amongst themselves, and their individual and col- 
lective union with God — never ■will there be for 
men a more elevated religious principle or any 
other than that." Ajain he says i " Christianity, 
so far from being dead, was never more livings 
more spread abroad, more generally incarnate in 
human intelligence." 

Hesuming M. Considerant's doctrines, we find 
that he is a Christian, a Constitutional Monarchy- 
man, B foB to war ; that he is against Propagand- 
ism, and interference with other nations or their 
concerns ; that he writes for Frenchmen, and that 
instead of seeking to force an adoption of his sys- 
tem, he is for a commencement by way of practi- 
cal experiment, in the hope that success in one 
instance may lead to adojition and imitation. 

A Reformer who presents himself in this way 
is worthy of friendly attention. 

However disreputable or defective the remedies 
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proposed by sncli a man may be, yet some ad- 
vantage is to be derived from attending to im 
testimony. We have seen tliat M. Considerant 
knew well what was passing in tlie minds of the 
vwUng classes before the Revolution o£ February. 
He saw the blindness of parties to their own 
danger, and he predicted the Jacgttericy which 
was the spirit of the Insurrection of June^ in 
P&risj and the spirit of the outbreaks in many 
cities of the Continent. 

In considering the principle of association as 
presented by this writer, we have liis testimony 
that if there be not injustiee, there is a belief in 
injustice almost as dangerous in its effect. Is it 
true, as he implies, that neither talent nor industry 
are allowed their fair share in the production of 
wealth ? We must view the question principally 
as relates to France, for it is with a knowledge of 
what is passing in his own country, and for his 
own country that he chiefly labours. 

With regard to England, M. Conmderant lies 
under a mistake if be supposes that the sainc in- 
justice prevails here. If he walked into any one 
of our manufacturipg towns, he could have 
pointed out to him indl^'iduals in scores who have 
risen to fortune from the humblest walks of life, 
by the efforts of talent and industry united with 
probity. 
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- He would sec, by throwing his eye along the 
boards that give t}ic names of firms, that tjte 
principle of association wliich he prizes so much, 
is generally acted upon in this country. It is no 
and so and Co. to the end of the chapter. 

Let him inquire into the historj' of these firms, 
and he will find in most instances, that tlic 
janiur partners are men who hare risen without 
the aid of capital, and solely by merit. And per- 
haps it may be allowed to be stated that if Eng- 
land resisted firmly the revolutionary contagion 
of last year, the chief reason might be found in 
the prevailing sense of justice that operates be- 
tween man and man, and wliieh is so characteris- 
tically expressed in the proverbial love of fairplay, 
no gross violation of which would be long tole- 
rated. 

Association is, however, the grand panacea of 
Socialists as distinguished from Communists. 
There is a numerous class who, with the prevalent 
disposition of Frenchmen to rely on government, 
think that it is government that ought to supply 
the capital necessary in the first instance to aaso- 
dations of working manufacturera, until they 
could gain the requisite capital for themselves. 

Tins plan supposes the substitution of divi- 
dends of profits for wages, and it is against such 
a scheme that M. Thiers directed his arguments 
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vith so much effect in that branch of his book on 
property, which enibraces the question of associa- 
tion. It ia here ' that he shows how often the 
capitalist loses, fails, or is ruined, 'while the-vork- 
men run no risk, for they arc paid their wages no 
matter how unpTofitoble the ■ work may turn 
out. 

Aj^tn, it has been shown that the money which 
the state would be called upon to furnish would 
be, ill point of fact, the money of individuals col- 
lected in the shape of tanation ; so that, should the 
principle be adtnitte<l, it would be the introduction 
of Communism, which has for its object the 
levelling of all conditions, by means of the con- 
trol given to the state. 

A further objection to the plan, and one dwelt 
most upon by M. Thiers, as applicable to all 
schemes of a CoromuniBt or Socialist kind, is that 
it applies to only one class of the community at 
large, namely, the workmen in towns, and does 
not affect the farmers and peasantry, no numeri- 
cally superior, and who are not interested in such 
questions. And here by the way it may he re- 
marked, that seeing the disposition of men to be- 
come corrupt and dangerous when agglomerated 
in towns, the policy of statesmen is becoming 
directed rather towards agricultural improvement 
than manufacturing ^le^•elopment ; 
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having been miscrabiy neglofstcd, while the profits 
of the latter- afford small compensation for the 
dangers which attend it. Seeing that workmen 
cannot do withoat capital, and that the state can- 
not supply the place of the capitalist, it remains 
to be seen whether the plan offered by C'onside- 
rant and the disciple of Fourier, for combioing 
capita), talent, and labour in an organized system of 
harmonioas co-operation can be made to succeed. 

Tlie plan of which a trial is to he made by 
the foundation of a model Phalanatcrc, will it is 
said, be put into operation in a couple of years. 

From the limited character of these personal 
sketches, we cannot go so far out of our way as to 
enter into an examination of such a scheme in all 
its bearings. It may fail ; hut the failure like 
that of finding the philosopher's stone, or giving 
the character of science to astrology, mav be com- 
pensated by unexpected solutions of real value. 

Mr. Macanlay, who is no ideologist, looks for- 
ward to the day when, judging by the advances 
already made in social improvement, men will 
look Imck to the miseries of Dorsetshire labourers 
with as much astonishment as we at the present 
day recur to the comfortless condition of the 
upper classes only a couple of centuries ago. 

How is this great social advance to he effected? 
Is it by slow and steadily growing improvement^ 
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or ia it to be the resnlt of some great discovery in 

the economy of human society ? Hitherto pro- 
fessedly Socialist schemes have been marked by 
immense pretensions contrasted with poor results. 
The manifest evils and miseries of society afford 
easy and full scope to the pen of the critic. 

When Louis Blanc parades the statistics of oor- 
mption, crime, and misery, his reader follows the 
narrator with stifled breath ; but when Louis Blanc 
sets about making a world of his own, a child 
building a card house is a model of wisdom and 
constructive power, compared with him. What 
more appalling vulgarity in the way of contrast 
can there be, than is presented by Proudhon's 
blasphemies, and proud pretensions with his Bank 
Rxchange? Even Fourier has the French way of 
rushing at an absolute conclusion, that destruction 
is amendment. It is told of this remarkable man 
that it was his indignation and disgust at the 
frauds ]]ractis&d in commerce, which led him to 
the idea of abolishing commerce altogether, and of 
placing the producer and the purchaser in direct 
contact without the intermediacy of the merchant 
Because commerce, honourable itself, happened to 
be disgraced by some rogues, in one particular 
place, a valuable principle is to be abolished 
altogether. The reign of terror men went on this 
cauterizing system for the cure of abuses by the 
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destruction of tlie instrument, and yet they did 
not know mankind better. The man is a rogue, 
not because he is a merchant, but because he is ■ 
rogue, and would have been such in any other em- 
ployment. How is the evil to he cored, if not by 
caring the disposition when the mind is fresh and 
tender, in other words, by education. And now 
we tOQch the vital points of the question. The 
Socialists fancy that men can be made virtuous 
by artificial organizations of society, whereas, the 
Chiistian and the true philosopher would take 
man by himself, out of the way of evil example 
and of corrupting communication, and deal with 
him alone. It is by separating rather than bringing 
t<^ether, that purity of mind is to be preserved. 
Let the country bear witness against the town — 
the hamlet against the purlieos of capital cities. 
Xf all men were well brought up, and deeply im- 
bued with sound principles, their own sense of 
right would effect by slow degrees, every ad- 
vantage possible of attainment iu this world. We 
may therefore offer to the ready objection of the 
Soiaalist, that tiiose who oppose all known 
Sodalist plans, are bound to offer some remedy, 
at the hazard of a. blind and despairing acceptance 
of the cvib of society — that there is a remedy, — 
a very rock basis of amelioration in well devised 
education. Good men will make good institutions. 
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snd good education tend to make good men. 
Education, therefore, by all means, and in 
boundless abundance. Let wholesome seeds be 
som early in the mind and in the heart, and the 
fruit will be self-respect, self-reliance, wholesome 
Ibmra^hts, and healthy action. It will be said that 
Commmiist writers have l)cen educated men, and 
4s not tmusuEil to find rery high authorities 
ttnoted, from Plato to Sir Thomas More, and from 
him tu some illuiitrioDH moderns, to show tlmt 
genius and learning &re not necessarily infallible 
guardians of tlie mind from error. Perhaps a 
..ttufficient answer might he furnished to this ob- 
jection, and an important lesson drawn from the 
fact that Communist writings hare most genemlly 
appeared, and Communist notions prevailed, at 
periods of great corruption, against which they 
may, one and the other, be taken as signs of re- 
action. Tlie fact that Plato had in view, when he 
wrote his " Republic," the stem virtues of the 
Lacedemonians, might be advanced as proof that 
he, the idealist iniaginer of a pure love, to which 
is attached the immortality of his name, wanted to 
mark his aversion for the vices of bia own time- 
But without nusing a controversy of a speculative 
character, we have to come to his imitator. Sir 
Thomas More, who affords evidence, in his Utopia, 
that the social state of England in his time was 
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mch as to have seemed to hia eyes, very tike a 
threatened dissolution of society. 

Between the breakiTig np of the feudal system, 
under Henry YII, and the commercial phase into 
which England entered after the discovery of the 
new world, there was an intervening period when 
great irregularities prevailed. The nobles enter- 
tained exorbitant establishments; their idle swarms 
of acrraiits kept for show, and even as means of 
aggression exerrised tlie greatest violence, and 
committed all snrta of debauchery at the expense 
of the peasantry and the working people. Agri- 
"culture was much neglected, while the great pro- 
prietors turned their estates into sheep walks on 
account of the more profitable returns given by 
irool. As the convents were broken up, tiie 
misery of the people became further swelled, and 
the consequence followed, that the country was 
overrun with mendicants, rubbers, and assassins. 
The picture of Utopia is suggested by the effects 
of the mat -ad ministration of the author's own 
conntry; and if it be the pleasant ^fli d'eaprit 
of a scholar, it is not without its serious moral. 
Sir Tliomas More shows himself in his work, as 
mnch beyond his age, as modem Communists are 
behind ours. What could be more beautiful than 
the spiritualist maxim of the Utopians, ao different 
from that of modem Communists whose ideas are 
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ents the enjortnent of a more cx- 
or «iucli U foUoved by pain, for 
puB m the ineritBlik eoaseqociioe of UUdt indul- 
geace. Tb despise eorpon] beauty, and the ex- 
of ooiponl pover, to reduce streogth by 
•ad abttuenee, sacrifice health, and in a 
word repel the EaTonrs of nature, for sake of de- 
TOtB^ ODC*! adf to the happiness of humanity, in 
tbe hope that God will reward the pains uf a day 
bj eternal tjanspoits of jot, b to perform an act 
of sabUme r^^on. While, on the other band, 
to crucify the bod)-, and sacrifice one's self for a 
T»in phantom of virtue, or for sake of preparing 
one's self for miseries that may never occur, is to 
do an act of stupid folly, and of self-cruelty and 
ingratitude; it is to trample on the gifts of the 
Creator, as if the creature disdained to owe him 
any obligation." 

The spirit of Christianity and of classic learning, 
preserved through so many ages of darkness until 
they came forth together at the double revival of 
religion and letters, breaks out in a form which 
breathes of Plato no less than of the gospel. Tliere 
is the fanciful organization of the Greek, with the 
gospel-taught self-sacrifice and self-denial, which 
the material Communists of the present day, 
coarse parodists in all things^ have failed to feel 
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iind appreciate; so that while tlie)" blasptieiue 
God, they materialize the spiritual teachings of 
Christ. The wild Communism that broke out 
after the reformation in Munster, was a sign oC 
the disordered state of the times. It was ignorance 
emancipated from mental thraldom, seeking to 
repay itself for long sufferings and neglect. 

Let us come down to the philosophic Commu- 
nism of the 18th century, and it will be found to 
he the suggestion of the most corrupt period in 
history — the age of the profligate Regent, of the 
Cardinal Dubois, of Louis XV., and Madame Du 
Barry, of the Mississippi gambUng, and the Pare 
auxCerfs. It is the exquisitely sensitive Rousseau, 
vho fulminates a malediction against such society, 
and strikes at property as the foundation on which 
it is built ; then follows the Abbe de Mably, who, 
as Plato did of old, takes the Spartans for his 
model, and with stem fanaticism, proposes the 
Lacedemonian Communism, with all its conse- 
quences, in the hope of recovering Lacedemonian 
virtues. 

Tiie Communism of the ancients, it should be 
remarked, was a sort of aristocratic Communism, 
for society was divided into the free and the slave, 
the fumier monopolizing all state employments, 
they only having the privilege of defending the 
country, while on the tatter was imposed the 
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I md nerer em be renred. The 
r^baTe had the stem 
on his tbonmghtv 
MB. & .maxim, that 
. be mtolmnty and not 
or DeisCft to eziat. Instead of 
. for Mb Awentzicitf , it would be 
to regard hia sombre clattictl 
ttbengn of a mind filled with horror 
afc tbe aapeat of c uaiuptj ao that had reached its 
lomtt stage, and oosld <a1j be cured by a 
TiaMkn of PniTidenn^or an extiaocdinary effort 

Tlie TJiitatioa came, and Bobeapierre tried to 
maks the conlrai social of Jeau Jacqiua Rousseau 
tt.pnatkal troth; bat even the Couventioa that 
ayictioTied the reign of terror was not prepared to 
go ao lar. With Robe^ierre ended the philoso- 
phical school of Communists, and with Babouf 
opened the gross savage school, of which the 
Couimunists of this day are the worthy disciples. 
Babouf liaving settled in hia own mind Uiat 
Communism should be the hiw,— in other words, 
that the state should be masters and the people 
slaves, — for there could be no individual property 
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or individual home, no professions or callings, 
except at the dictation of the state, nofrcewill^ no 
liberty of choice— having made the individual 
nothing and the state alt, Babouf formed a 
conspiracy, and it is the most liorrihle conspiracy 
on record. The conspirators were to have 
inaugurated tlieir system by wholesale pillage, 
incendiarism, and massacres : wide waste and 
terror were to pioneer the way to Communism ; 
and Babouf is the predecessor of the Blanquis 
fiarbeSjCaassidiere8,and the other leaders thrown 
up in the ferment of Febraary. With none of 
these must M. Considerant be confounded. He 
I is no Mokanna or hideous veiled prophet, but an 
uniable experimentalist, who if he faib — fails. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE NXWSPAPBB FKEBS. — ANTHONY THOHRET. — EHOUSH 
ALLIAHGB. — THK CAUP OF IT. HAUR. 

In the early part of August, some of the 
journals that had been suspended were allowed 
to appear; but in a few days afterwards the 
interdict had to be replaced on the majority of 
those to which indulgence had been accorded. 
A list of the journals that appeared between 
February and June was drawn up by M. Fknu»e, 
an officer holding a high post in the police. It 
gives 171 names of journals, and as some of those 
names indicate the atrocious spirit that prevailed, 
and BO speak, as it were, for themselves, the 
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nomenclature is offered in this place to Uie 
reader. 

1. L'lmpartial. 

2. Spartacus. 

3. Le Gamin de Paris. 

4. Le Vrai Gamin de Paris. 

5. Le Nouveau Cordelier. 

6. La R^publique. 

7. he Moniteur da Soir. 

8. L'Esprit du Peuple. 

9. Le Petit Homme Uouge. 

10. La Colore du vieux Republicain. 

11. Le Peuple Constituant. 

12. L'Avenir des Trarailleura. 

13. La Vraie Garde Nationale. 

14. La Sentinelle des Clubs. 

15. La Propriete. 

16. La Commune de Paris, Moniteur des Clubs. 
17> La Commune de Paris, Journal R^rolution- 

naire. La Commune de Paris, (Sobrier*s 
Journal.) 

18. he Peuple Soiiverain. 

19. Les Saltimbanques. 

20. La Tribune Nationale. 

21. La Libert^. 

22. Le Salut Public. 

23. L'Aimable Faubourien. 

24. Journal de la ConseiUe. 

VOL. II. X 
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2!^ L'Aa^Bnks "jMiuiiMwi* 

£^. L'Arvoc da Pniple. 

JU\ Le Civaa 6e U Ownfan, 
II. Lm. Bepnbci^ae BoaB& 

3^ Ld M^niix Eepcbfkuu 

J& Iji fepi I ■!■! — At Ftei^lfc 
57- L» Sifnases ^ U BoniB. 
3& Lk TriSziK de la liberty. 

«L L* TzAw Bnpciaiie. 
■U. Lft Tocx ^s FcuBes. 
43. LXzise Xaxusale. 

47- L' Aati dti Pnqok. 
4S. LeToIeui. 
49. Lit Journal da INable. 
5a Cbarite et Jostkc 
51. Joomsl des Enfims. 
53. Le Pei^ Fnnsua. 



53. Diogene sa ns ulotte. 

54. Jm I^anteme. 

55. La Politique des Femmes. 

56. Le Travail; Journal da Club de la Revo- 

lution. 
57- Mayeux. 

58. La France Libre, 

59. La Voix de la R^publiqye. 

60. Lettre du Diable a la Republiqae. 

61. La Revue Retrospective. 

62. Le Diable Rose. 

63. Le Bien Public. 

64. Le Drapeau de la Republique. 

65. La Ck)nstitution. 

66. La Vraie Republique. 
67- Le Pamphlet. 

68. Le Lampion. 

69. La Vdrite Periodique.. 

70. La Republique des Femip«s. 

71. La ContempOTain€. 

72. La Silhouette. 

73. Le Figaro. 

74. Le Canard. 

75. Le Bon Homme Richard. 

76. L'Ezamen. 

77- Le Diable Boiteus. 

78. Le Tocsin du TravaiUeur. 

79. Le Journal des Sans Culottes. 

I 2 
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La Mi-re DuchC'iie. 

Le P^rc DuchSnc. Ancien Eabricant 
Journaux. 

Le P^reDuclieiie; Gazette de la lUvolation. 

Lc Travailleur dc la Mere Duchdnc. 

Le Petit FiU. 

Lea Lunettes du Pere Duch^ne. 

L'Amie Duchene. 

ht TintaDiaire. 

L'Accusatcur Public. 

La CanuBgnole. 

Les Transactions. • ' 

Tji France. 

Jacques Bouhomme. 

L'Orgamzation du Travail, 

Le Drapeau National. 

Le Bonnet Rouge. 

Le Vrai Republicaiii. 

Justice et Ve'rite. 

L'Independant. 

Le Napoleonien. 
I. L'Aigle Repuhlicainc. 
. La Redingote Grise. 
'. Le Bonapartistc R^publicain. 
. Napoleon RepuWicaln. 
. Le Petit Caporal. 
. Ln Constitution ; Journal de la Rupublique 
Napoleonien ne. 
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106, Le Pilori. 

107. Journal des Fauboui^. 
106. Le Scrutdn. 

109. Le Salut Sodal. 

110. La Cause du Peuple. 

111. L'Abeille. 

112. Le Soir. 

113. Les Nouvelles du Soir. 

114. Le Tribun du Peuple. 

115. L*Avant Garde. 

116. L*Echo du Peuple. 
117- La Constitution. 

118. La France R^publioune. 

119. Les B^tises de la Semaine. 

120. Le Travail. 

121. L'Ordre. 

122. La Republique Franfiuse. 

123. Le Reveil du Peuple. 

124. Le Conservateur de la Republique. 

125. Les FkToles d'un Revenant 

126. Le Voltigeur. 

127. Le Manifeste des Provinces. 

128. L'Esprit National 

129. La Tribune de 1848. 

130. LaFamille. 

131. Les Boulets Rouges. 

132. Journal des Ateliers Nationaux. 

133. La Republique Possible. 
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134. LeFUnenr. 

135. La Yoix des Club*. 

136. La Presse du Peuple. 
137- La Seance. 

138. Le Courier de Paris. 

139). Le Yleux Cordelier. 

14a La fVance Nourdle. 

141. La Conspiration dea Fbarmrs. 

143. L'Afrique Francaise. 

143. Le Tribunal R^Tolutionnaiie. 

144. Le Rerelateur. 

145. Le Scorpioa Politique. 
I4(i. Le Courier Republicain. 
14?. La Liberie R>lieiensc. 

14*. La Pn^pa^ide Republicaine. 

149. Le Bon CooseiL 

150. Le B:tit GUzMsr AUemand. 

151. L*.\moar de la I^trie. 
l^:l. La Democntie Egalitaiie. 

153. Le Banquet Social. 

154. L'K^te. 

155. La Sentinelle du I^plb 

156. La Depecfae. 

15*. I«es Droits de rHonune. 

15^ La Verite. 

159« La Garde Nationale. 

ItiU LePuriottt^ 

UK La Cutonne. 
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162. Le Courier dc I'jVssemhl^ Nationale. 

165. L'Education R^publicadne. 

164. Le Mu8^ da Peuple. 

165. Le Triomphe du Peuple. 

166. PoUciMiieUe. 

167. La Sentinelle des Tmvaillcurs. 

168. L^AUiance des Peaplea. 

169. Le Bonlieur Public. 

170. L'Incendie. 
I7l< Le Sanguiiiaire. 
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Such a swarm of cheap puljlications vieing with 
one another in tbeir appeals to the lowest sentU 
Tnents and passions, required some check, and the 
Govemjuent wsc^yed upon restoring the old sys- 
tem of eautionnementf or lodgment of money by 
the proprietors of journals, by way of security for 
tiie payment of fines should such be incurred. The 
sum, under the monarchy, amomited to 100,000 
fipancs, but the Government of General Caraignac 
Ihnited its proposal to 24,000 francs. Small aa 
this sum was, tlie principle was vehemently op- 
posed by the Opposition, which had ultimately to 
give way. 

The leader of the Opposition, on this occasion, 
was M. Antliony Thouret, and we must try to 
sketch this remarkable person. This Anthony 
I'liouret is a man of colossal size, and of stupen- 
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doot gnvity, moral as well as speafic. Posset 
ing a giant's strength, be does not use it like 
a giant, for sltbougfa in possession of the tri- 
bime» he had hardly begun to speak when tbc 
Uppel of his coot was plucked by Louis Blanc. 
WTien Sir Geoffrey, in Scott's "Peveril of the 
Peak," put his bead out of the pie dish, be hardly 
excited more surprise and merriment than did the 
apparition of the smallest champion in Christen- 
dom by the side uf the largest. Louis filaric 
claimed precedence ; Anthony Thouret disputed 
the claim. Never, from the days of David and 
Goliath, bad a more unequal match been seen; 
and it was David Trho won. Goliath being al- 
lowed to carry off his own head, amidst the 
pleasant laugliter of the daughters of Israel, 
who occupied the galleries. After Louis Blanc 
had had his argument, which amounted to thiSj 
that a restricted press was incompatible with 
universal suffrage, Anthony Thouret was allowed 
to resume his place withoat dispute. Like Fal- 
GtafF, he was the cause of wit in others, or, if not 
of wit, of fun, which is not a bad thing in its way 
when innocent. An actor, once playing a deep 
part in a tragedy, gave a sudden stoop, and the 
consequence on a portion uf liis gear was so un- 
fortunate, that tears were turned to broad grins. 
The curtain fell, the damage was repaired, hut 
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ere was no possibiHty of getting on with the 
tragedy for that evening. Tlius it hapi>ciied with 
Thouret ; r3 he had retired amidst laughter, so it 
vas that his reappearance proved a signnL for a 
renewal of the same, no one knen* why or where- 
fore. Perhaps it was the look of inane gravity 
painted on the broadest facial canvass on which 
dull simplicity had ever tried its hand ; perliaps it 
was tlie voice that rolled out in sepulcliral vo- 
lumes ; perhaps it was ttie look and voice together ; 
perhaps it was the opening chapter of liis auto- 
tnography, in which he announced that he had 
been a martj-r in the cause of the press, for which 
he had suffered much. The announcement o£ 
suffering was taken as a capiul joke, and the stu- 
pendous martyr was laugked at because he failed 
in his look of the character. It was Falstaff aa 
Romeo's Apothecary. The speech proved to W-. 
a series of axioms, drawn up in that sententtoo^. 
form which schoolboys employ on given themes^. 
With an air of innocent inexperience tliat woulA 
have been becoming in sixteen, the man o£ ^^j 
with half a stone ■weight for each year, enun- 
ciated what he believed to be profound ethical 
discoveries, adorned vrith florid illustrations, bolli 
producing the effect of novelty by their being 
common place. ** Thought," he swd, " was to 
man what the head was to the body ; cut off the 

13 
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, Jiead and (after a long pause}— he dies.** Many »" 
waggish tonjfue assured the orator of the undeni- 
able truth of this tnaxim, as well as of many 
Others that he uttered. Anthony Thouret was 
B great RcpublicaTi, a terrible Anti-Btionapartist. 
He apoke firom time to time, and to his credit be 
it said never displayed gall, although} like Liston, 
he coold not show his face without raising a laugh. 
With tlic rcTolutionary journals auspendedj the 
clubs severely c^ontrollcd, and Paris in n state of 
siege* the Parisians began toj feel more oomfort- 
ahle than they had felt for months. Within the 
Assembly, the old statesmen grew more bold and 
confident. M. Thiers bnttlcd with M. Goudohanx 
on a question of taxing mortgagees, and beat him. 
The Commission that had been appointed to in- 
quire into the June insurrection, and to examine 
how far the previous conspiracies of March, April, 
«nd May, were connected with that event, pr&* 
sented their report early in the month of August, 
and directly implicated Louis Blanc and Marc 
CauBsidiAre, who vainly essayed to disprove the 
accusations against them ; but upon the Assembly 
having ratified tlie report so far as to sanction the 
proaecution of these members, the latter fled. 

At tliis time, Charles Albert had been swept out 
of Lombardy, and M. de Bastide was enabled to 
announce that England and France bad joined in 
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■ negotiation for brmging the Italian question to 
a pacific conclusion. Here was the English alli- 
ance substituted for a Propagandist war^ and that 
by a thorough Republican Government. In fact, 
the June insurrection and the discoveries made 
by tlie Comtnission of Inquiry, bad changed 
people's views in an extraordinary manner. The 
anuy of the Alpsj that was to have liberated Italy, 
was now wanted to liberate Paris, and was en- 
camped at St. MauT, under the eyes of the pri- 
soners of Vincennes. A visit to this camp 
became the Sunday attraction. The white tents, 
in regular lines, crowned the high ground of a 
beautiful ascending plain. The soldiers, flattered 
by the visits of the citizens, took pleasure in de- 
corating the encampment, and the green sod was 
pressed into the service of pagodas, temples, and 
ante-rooms, for the sake of ornament, as well as 
acoommodation. What with esercisea, manoea- 
vres, and reviews, St. Mata- became a very agree-- 
able rendezvous, and in this way happy France 
was led in the chwna of martial low to the ban- 
quet of the Constitution, the general debate upon 
which opened on the 4th September. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



DXBATKt QV THE COXBTITCTIOX — ABBK TXTKT DKMOCKACT^ 
TMBIfXAV— KB TOCaUVnUB. 

The debates on the Constitution drew oat 
every man of ability and eminence in the Assem- 
bly. One of the most important discussions, 
was the iirat upon tlie preamble^ which attempted 
to give in a condensed form — a declaration of the 
rights of man. In this preamble was necessarily em- 
braced the question of questions, with which, under 
its compendious title of "Droit au Travail^ we 
are, by this time sufhclcntly familiar. As we hi 
abready seen, a promise of according this right to 
the workman, was hastily thrown out by the Pro- 
visional Government, before the majority of its 
members hnd considered what it meant ; it became 
subsequently the watch-word of the Socialists. If 
the Republic could not realize such a promise. 
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there was no real justification for the Revolution 
of February, and it wuld not. 

The Committee whicli drew up the Constitution 
had evidently looked at the difficulty in every 
point of view, and could arrive at no other con- 
clusion, than that the state owed to necessitous 
Citizens a debt of assistance witlun the limit of 
its resources. In language still more femiliar, — 
the preamble promised a poor law; and to accom- 
plish such a work was neither contrary to the 
disposition, nor beyond the means of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. In order to cover a retreat 
from this engagement of the Republic, the author 
of the Report (M. Marrast) filled the preamble 
with flourishes that exposed his words to some 
cutting criticism.-opened by the Ahb€ Fayet,Bisliop 
of Orleans, the beau ideal of a provincial priest. 
Wherever this little old man was seen, the smi- 
Ung (ac&H in liis neighbourhood showed that his 
livtly sarcastic remarks were telling; but like a 
true priest, as soon as he mounted the tribune, he 
felt as if he were in the pulpit, and in order to 
remind his audience, (rather his congregation,) 
that he was no longer their gay companion, but 
their monitor, liis aspect became changed. He 
could not, it is true, put n mask on his round rosy 
face, nor keep his sly eye in constant subjection; 
but hi« Toice did its professional whine, with unde- 
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viating monotonous sobriety. Like all clei^ymen, 
the good old Bislmp was viewed with scowling 
distaste by the philosophical repablicans. His 
criticism of the declamatory preamble had the 
subtilty of the professed Casuist. 

He challenged the author to tell him the sense 
of a democratic republic, arguing that a republic 
was a political form given to institutions, wjiile 
democracy meant that the people managed directly 
tlicir own affairs. 

This line of ailment had deeper purpose 
tlian was at the moment perceived. The clever 
divine knew well that nothing would be more 
fatal to the republic than an admission of the 
principle of democracy. It was all very well so long 
as democracy could be made to mean the town 
jjopulation ; but the moment the peasantry were 
embraced in the word, there was an end to the 
republic, democratic or otherwise. If the Assem- 
bly abided by the terra democratic, and acted 
upon it, the conaequence logically would be an 
appeal to the democracy for its ratification of the 
constitution, and the answer to such an appeal, 
might prove doubtful. 

For years the partisans of Henry V. had been 
challenging an appeal to the democmcy in the en- 
larged, that is the true sense of the word, mean- 
ing the whole people, and the result of the contest 
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the presidency of tlic Rcpoblic, where anew 
monarchiRal com{]ctitar was brouj^ht into the ficldy 
in the person of the Heir of the £mperor, showed 
that the Ahb€ de Genoude, (whose GiLseUe de 
^ance was their oi^n,) knew what he vs'as doing. 

The Abbe Fayet in seeTting to bind the aathors 
ofthe Constitution to the term dcmorraric, so as to 
lay the foundation of an appeal to the people, was 
acting upon the knowledge, which he, as a country 
clei^'maii, liad of the feelings and sentiments oC 
the peasantry. M. Dupin replied if not with 
equal sul)tilty, yet in a way to satisfy the majority, 
who were disposed to be easily satisfied ; for not 
only did all classes of Republicans shrink from 
an appeal to tlie country, but the Orleanists, a 
large party were aa little inclined to have reco^irse 
to such an expedient. 

The Legitimists and the Bonapartists might, with 
certainty, count upon the sufirages of the country 
people ; but neither of these parties was at that 
laoment in nmcb strength in the Assembly; and 
S7fln if disposed to combine, they could not force 
the majority to accept tlie foir consetjuenccs of 
tbeir recognidon of the democracy by an appeal to 
the people for its judgment in their work. To 
tlie surprise of the Assembly, a new adversary ap- 
peared in the field, in the person of a dark slight 
young gentleman, (M. Fresnean,) who, in one at 
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the ablest Bpeeches that had been made in the 
bouse, attacked the whole preamble with remark- 
able rigour. The calmness and self-possession — 
the close reasoning and sound sense evinced by 
the debutant, clearlv marked htm out as a man 
who will yet distinguish himself in public life. 
He argued that political axioms were idle and in- 
applicable, rather they were worse, for the manncj 
of their being carried out by laws, would be the 
subject of etenml question and controversy. With 
a preamble in his hand declaratory of rights, a 
person might accuse the law of want of foU 
accordance with the principles laid down, or of 
&ilure and insufficiency; he might quote the pre- 
amble against the law and take his stand upon it. 

Referring to former declarations of rights, he 
showed, they had all failed, and he quoted the ludir 
crous instance of a declaration that domesticity 
Was aboliahed. There were to be no more domes- 
tics, for "domesticity was to be the exchange of 
good offices and recompences." It was impossible 
to arrive at accurate definitions of political rights 
and duties. They were not aware of the engage- 
ments they were undertaking, with regard to 
lights of labour and other rights ; and he would 
accordingly recommend that there sliould be no 
preamble, but that the Assembly should 
once, practically and nithout pre^icej 
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articles of the constitution. This view was not 
adopted. 

We have now to introduce anotlier of that 
thoughtful school of jroung men who, like the 
children of unfortunate jvarents, have been cradled 
in fearful reminiscences of the first revolution^ nnd 
inspired with premature wisdom. 

M. de Tocquerille must hare been a very young 
man when he produced that work on democracy 
in Araerica, which raised him at once to eminence 
as a politician and philosopher. lie looks a young 
man atiU ; and as he sits buried in thought, the 
eye of the spectator cannot fail to settle upon him 
with inquiry. A Socialist member, M. Mathiea, 
raised directly the question of droit an travail ; 
and, in replying to him, M. de Tocqueville entered 
at once on the question of Socialism. The mind 
of this gentleman is of an emiuenlly reflective 
character. It rcpcU no fact. It pairses by no 
circumstance as unworthy of attention. There is 
rather the contrary tendency to admit nothing to 
he ephemera], fleeting, local, or accidental. Each 
fact is regarded as in itself a phenomenon — a 
witness of a state of things the meaning of which 
is to be sought, or prophetic of something coming, 
for which man ought to be prepared. 

A habit of mind like this may degenerate into 
disease J but within due bounds, and under due 




fiU nttt ft graa «nar. Sme '■■!■ of this 

laadaii^it beiomMiin tbe work on D«iDocracy ia 
Asnerica; as, fior uutance, irhen Uie author asking 
■ ■iliH wbj tiie Amabcana bsik skips of materiala 
dnt do HOC hat, feooved Ar lASwer, that they did 
•D because of tbe constant diangcs and improre- 
DMota in shipfung. Whereapon the authfn' 
descants most ingenaotttly — how »o one trould 
chooM inferior materials for building if better fbr 
tbe same money could be found at hand. The 
sailor was a patriot, and fended he gave a reasoa 
tkat redounded to the honor of his country, by 
assigning to foresight, the sins of bad wood ; but 
a stranger might conclude that the navy vas 
hectic rather than of Bond beauty, indicative of 
soundness and health. An example of this kind 
reveals the exaggeration of a habit good in it«el^ 
The value of this habit is best prored by the 
effects of a contrary disposition. 
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Take a people Trho work muclt, become 
prosperous by work, anil, baving but litlJc tiiiip, 
reflect but little ; and yet rocb a people, wise in 
tbeir own conceit, fall into the error of looking at 
all circumstances as local, and not indicative of a 
deep-seated state of things, requiriog to be looked 
into and patiently provided for. Whatever be the 
state of things, it is the result of a number of 
causes ; and as there is constant transition in 
society, altliough it escape general attention, the 
mind which can seize hold of soch cause, and 
mark whither they are tending, must be acute, 
and the product of its observation ought to prove 
of eminent advantage. Such a mind is that 
possessed by M. de TocqueWUe. 

When the first part of his work on America 
appeared some fourteen years ago, it commanded 
general attention, especially in England, because it 
WBB conudered that the an thor, haying left his own 
oountry with strong democratic tendencies, was 
converted to Consen*ritism by the example pre- 
sented by the workings of democracy in the United 
States. Sir Robert Peel, at the famous Glasgow 
Conservative dinner, in 1836, made great use of 
the French phUosopber's evidence. Yet it may be 
doubted if the latter had discarded any uld convic- 
tions. In truth, tlie convictions of such a mind 
became attached more to general principles than to 
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party views. M. deTocqueville saw.botli from wba 
be knew of Europe and ha<l witnessed in America, 
that society was tending every wliere towards 
democracy, and with this conWcUon on his mind, 
it behoved him to examine whether that tendency 
vrtLB for (rood or for evil ; and it would proboltly Ijo 
more just to say, that instead of absolutely arriving 
at the latter of the two alternatives, he kboared 
to point out how evil might be prevented by the 
conservation of all tliat was good in the old society. 
This view appears plain enough in the second port 
of the work published in 1 840, which is -ftiU of the 
most sagacious observations. In this work he 
points out, with undeniable truth, that social 
equality, which is in fact the over-ruling passion 
of Democracy, leads to a general desire for worldly 
possession, for sake of equal respectability and 
equal enjoyment; and yet on this very account 
he labours to show the necessity that thus exists 
for employing the counteracting effects of reli- 
gion. 

That general thirstfor worldly enjoyment which 
attaches to {lemocratic equality, brings with it 
dangers of a political kind — for as all that is requi- 
site for the guarantee of such enjoyment is that 
order shall be preserved, the strong liand tliat can 
best preserve order will be sure to be preferred. 
M. de Tocqueville saw that there were fine pecu- 
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[iarities belonging to an anstocratin state of society, 
the parting with which he could not but deplore ; 
but Bccini; that the tendency to another form n-aa 
inevitable, he eMta^ed, in a truly vise spirit, to 
point out the elements of weakness in democracy 
with their antidote, which he found in the encou- 
ragement of a religious education. 

It may be necessary to explain the relation that 
exists between M. <le Tocqiieville's book and his 
parliamentary speeches ; and why justice cannot 
be done to the orator Avithout reference to the 
author. Tlie reason is this. It so happens, that 
amongst the remarkable speeches that were made 
in that ever memorable debate on the address in 
the Chamber of Deputies, immediately preceding 
the February Revolution, the least remarkable was 
cerlainlynotthat of M.deTocque\'ille, who directly 
prophesied the coming change. lie warned society 
that it was standing on a volcano. M. de Bemo- 
Mt used a similar metaphor at the /ete given 
hy the Duke of Orleans to Charles X^ about the 
same period of time preceding the events of July, 
1630; and in borrowing so memorable an expres- 
sion, M. de Tocquerille gave more impressive 
significance to his meaning. A shout of angry 
reprobation rose from the ministerial benches at 
so sinister an illusion ; and when the accomplish- 
ment of the prediction took place, it may be 
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doubted if the soothBayer got credit for moro than 

a lucky liit. 

M. de Tocquevilie claiins his prophetic power 
not as the production of mesmeric charlatanism, 
but as a rigid deduction from facts and principles* 
of the certitude of which he felt convinced. He 
says in this, his present speech, " 1 vrill give you 
my reason why 1 believed that a revolution was at 
uurdoor. AD rights, power, influence honours, all 
political life, in fine, were confined to an extremely 
small privileged ciaas, and beneath that class — 
nothing ! I saw that there happened with respect 
to this class, that which eventually takes place in all 
little exclusive aristocracies — public life declined; 
corruption extended more and more ; intrigue sup- 
planted public virtues ; everything began to shrink 
and deteriorate. Looking below, we saw the people 
Uving as it were, beyond the pale of all official 
movemeutj making a kind of life proper to itself ; 
detaching itself more and more by thought and 
feeling from those who were supposed to be its 
guide, abandoned to those who were thrown into 
close intimacy with it, that is to say to Utopian 
and dangerous demagogues. It is because I saw 
these two cluascs, the one little the other numerous, 
becomuig more separated from each other; tho 
one full of jealousy, distrust, and anger, the other 
full of indifference, not unmingled witli egotiam 
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and insensibility- It was Hecause I saw those two 
clftSHCs marching oii in oppoaite directioiiSj that I 
said that whicli appeared to me veil Eounded ; the 
wind of revolution is rising, and tJ»e revolution 
ia quickly coining." 

Thin paasage ia highly characteristic of the 
orator, in whose eyes events are never aeridental, 
but the rigorous result of circumstances, lie may, 
consequently, be believed -when he declares, tbat 
hs seriuuBly accfipts a Republic which he neither 
liclped to make nor desired. It came in the order 
of events. Bub as it has eome he attaches it to 
the causes that produced it, for sake of removing 
the same causes, whicbj if allowed to continue, 
would bring out sotnetbing else as little looked for 
or expected. A* it was, the exaggerated domuia- 
ftion of one class that raised the enmity of another 
^^Jie Revolution waa made to pnt an end to 
classes, and not to inaugurate Communism or 
Socialism, which he held to be general servitude 
to a master called the State. 

The great Revolution, so far frum being hostile 
to property, has raised up ten millions of proi>rie- 
tors through the sub-division of land ; and these 
were hostile to Communism. Of course he did 
not omit to present the example of America, where 
Democracy yet reigned triumphantj and yet where 
Socialism was held in abhorrence. 
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The oonclaston which he (M. dc Tocqueville) 
would seem to have arrived at is^ that if the Re- 
volution of February be regarded in a Political 
instead of a Socialist sense, it mill endure. It 
ought, he said in two words, which resumed his 
whole doctrine on the subject, to be Christian and 
Democratic, but not Socialist. 

M. de Tocqueville's manner at the tribune is 
not affected. It is that of an essayist who reads 
and who commcntSj rather than that of an orator 
who captivates, fires, moves, convinces, and sub- 
dues. Yet the prestige acquired by works » 
thoughtful and profound, by a young man in an. 
age so flippant and changing, secures for M. de 
Tocqueville the most earnest and sustained atten- 
tion from any audience, no matter how composed, 
which contains pers^ons capable of respecting the 
claims of a true philosopher. 
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'Doveboibb db IlAUBANNEjWhocameforward 
to combat agaiiist Sucialisin, wa& the real author of 
the reform banquets which terminated in the fell 
of the Monarchy. In an evil hour M. Duchatel, 
Minister of the Interior, affirmed that the country 
■was indiiferent on the subject of reform — the taunt 
was taken as a challenge — dc Haiiranne at once 
retorted that the minister should soon be awakened 
from his delusion, and the reform banquets 
were organised. The more commanding position, 
of Odilon Barrot, his more impressive eloquence, 
gave him the conspicuous part in tfie perfor- 
mances ; but the manager was the geiilleman 
whom we are now noticing. Hts is a sin^lar 
jibysiognomy — a remarkably fine head, long grare 
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face, pale and thougUtful, and testifying his 
descent from the pure ascetic Jansenist, of whom 
he bears one of Uis Imturical names ; yet his 
movements betray a nervous excitability, a com- 
bative impatient spirit, that mark him out for what 
he is — a bom Oppositionist. His writings and his 
speeches divide his characteristics. The first, like 
liis £rte head, are thoughtful, methodical, and 
cold — the latter brisk, petulant, and spirituel. 
His writings are all political, and turn chiefly on 
English parliamentary history, or the conduct of 
parties in the British legislature. Like his old 
master, Guizot, whom he abandoned for Thiers, 
be regards our parliamentary government as a 
ieau ideal of its kind; and, in spite of hi£ own 
change of leaders, he remains a docirinaire. lie 
is not only well versed m Iluglish Imtury, and a 
close observer, even a chronicler, as the Revu£ des 
dtauf Mundes can tei^tify, of the daily struggles of 
English parties, but ho is personally acquainted 
with their most emineut politicians. The tank 
which Duvergier de Hauranne imposed oa himself 
was that of familiarizing his countrymen with 
English habits of meeting in public. No spec- 
tacle appeared finer to him tlian the meeting of 
representatives and constituents during liie par- 
liamentary vacation, at town halls, or at the fes- 
tive board, for sake of rendering an account of 
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their stewardship, or of combining with their 
friends some movement in which tiicy were 
one and all interested. It was tliis wholesome 
BgitatioDj Urn difTusion of political life, tim un- 
ceasing activity, tliat he saw with most cnv}'; and 
itvas with the hope of transplanting so excellent 
a temper to the soul of tlie French popular mind 
that he planned the banquets, which ended in a 
manner so deceptive of Iiis hopes. 

The result proved, amongst other lessons, how 
difiicult it is ftir a popular reformer to bring op 
by any sudden etfort the mind of a country to the 
point at which iie has himself nrrired by years of 
meditation and study. When a principle becomes 
clear to the mind of man, the wonder to himself 
is that he should have ever doubted it; and for- 
getting that simple as it may look, the minds of 
others must reach it through the same toil and 
discipline, he fancies that all are prepared to go 
along with him. Duvergier de Hauranne fancied 
that a liasty excitable people, with no otlier ttiaa 
revolutionary traditions, barricades, and hghts, 
m^ht bo made to enter in a moment into a 
system of moral agitation quite new to their 
habits, and for which nu sort of previous training 
had prepared them. A less impetuous man might 
have been warned by Uie almost state of isolation 
in which he was left to pursue his enterprise, 
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Tlie Conservative party remained away; the Re- 
pulilicati party wuuld not coalesce; the SocuiUsts, 
who were conspiring, were rejoiced at the prospect 
of a new element of perplexity* Had the Qovera- 
ment not interfered, the sectarian character of the 
movement would have soon been revealed, and it 
might have had no other effect than the beneficial 
one of famiLtnriztng, by example, the mind of the 
country with political meetings. A step would, 
accordingly, have been eflfected towards the very 
object which the author of the reform banquet 
system had in view. The interference with the 
last banquet gave parties w*ho felt no concern 
about the object a pretext for violenec, and 
under pretence of aiming at reform, to make a 
^lash for the Republic- 

We must do de Haurannc the justice to say, 
that amongst the strange assembly that goes by 
the name of the Constituent^ he looked the least 
surjjrised or disconcerted of any. Odilon Barrot 
was horrified and mystified by the mischief he had 
unconsciously caused. Thiers took to his bed — 
Dupin knew not what to do — but de Hauranne 
seemed as much in his element as if he had 
accomplished liis design of converting a Chamber 
of Deputies into a British House of Commons, 
relieved by county meetings, town meetings, 
parochial meetings, and Manchester Leagues 
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without; instead of which it became almost a reviral 
of the Conrention, with a narrow escape from the 
horrors of its prototype. A bon mot has made 
the fortune of this gentleman in the Assembly. 
Mt de Lamartine hadj in his magnificent emphasis, 
declared that he not only^ respected but adored 
property. *'Mais, Messieurs,*' archly remarked 
de HaurannCj "onne recede pas toujoun ee gu'on 
adore." Such is Duvergier de Hauranne — reflecHve 
and impetuous, a very vulture in opposition, and 
yet as playful as a kid. There is no man, taking 
him altogether, whose presence would be more 
missed from a legislative assembly. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HOKTALAHBEKT DB PALLOUX — BILLAOLI'. 

As the speeches of M. Thiers on the address in 
the Chamber of Deputies were amongst the most 
brilliant oratorical efforts of that statesman, so the 
same debate in the Peers was illuminated by one 
of the finest speeches that ever fell from Count 
de Montalambert. Yet nothing could be more op- 
posed than the views of these distinguished indivi- 
duals. M. de Montalambert was as much charmed 
with the government of M. Guizot for its efforts 
in favour of the Swiss Sonderbund as M. Thiers 
was irritated. There is, in every man's character, 
a romantic side, although he may not suspect ao 
himself. M Thiers believes himself to be the 
most positive, practical, and matter-of-fact of 
mankind, yet the battles of the Empire fill his 
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lAft^n&tion jw with great pictures, and he is a 
hern-worahipper. In politics he is a stickler for 
authority. What military history is to Thiera, 
ecclesiastical records are to Montalambert, and ho 
Kould erect priestly authority over every other. 
There «tis iio metaphor, figure, or other poetical, 
romantic, or — what is more closely connected than 
is generally supposed — philosophical sign in the 
language of Montalambert on the occasion, the 
great occasion of his oration in tlie Chamber 
of Peers. The simple picture of a venerable 
Church taking refuge in the land of Tell, amongst 
a pure pastoral people, amidst their native ram- 
parts, at a moment when authority was every* 
where being loosened, and the sympathies that 
were awakened on their behalf, were all urged with 
a fervid earnestness that shook the most ataid and 
impassable of well-bred assemblies. The minis- 
ters were delighted, and applauded without mea- 
sure. The frigid Duke of Nemours descended 
from his seat and gave his hand to the orator. 
For days subsequent, tlie denizens of the Faubourg 
St- Germain crowded the residence of Montalam- 
bert, in the Rue du Bac. He took to his bed 
with excitement, and that was his last speech as a 
Peer. 

In the National Assembly, Montalambert mtis 
a different man from what he was m the Chamber 
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of Peers, He was ill-received at the tribune ; but 
from the outset he retorted on his assailants and 
interrupters with an expression of disdain wliich 
seems to make part of his character. As we said 
Trhen speaking of Berryer, that an unrivalled pul- 
pit orator was lost in him, so we would say of 
Montalambcrt, that he would have mode a capital 
controversialist priest. There is in his general 
style and appearance something which is half 
clerical and half fashionable. His manner is 
taunting and provocative. He holds his head on 
Dtie siJCj and tlirows at the Mountain those long 
askance looks which a nose un peu retrousse^ hel[>s 
to render particularly saucy. Only that he is a 
man of fashion he would look very like a peda- 
gogue dealing with the whole rabble of Commu- 
nists, SocialistSj and rehels against Church autlio- 
rity as a set of school boys, whom having severely 
lectured and reprimanded, he would willingly 
chastise. With all his oratorical powers he is 
suj)planted by the milder de Falloux, a man of 
about tlie same age as himself; like himself, a 
good son of the Church, and not gifted with free 
power of speech, but known as the writer of iJie 
" Life of Pius V." In this work de Falloux shows 
that he would reinstate priestly autliority even 
as it was when this pontiff hurled his imbecile 
excommunieation at the head of Queen Elisahctb. 
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Luthority, which with Moiitalftmbert is a dogniaj 
is with de Falloux a sentiment. The physiog- 
nomy of the latter is such as you would attribute 
to a pious crusader, as the crusader is represented 
kneeling in monumental marble. A high pale 
brow, soft mild eye, regular features, and a 
pointed beard elongating the oval face. It is to 
de FflUoux, and not to Montalamhert, that the 
Cimrch party look. While such able champions 
authority as these, remained faithful to their 

irty and their convictions, the, Republicans ob- 
tained a conquest from the ranks of the old parlia- 
mentary cerUre i/auche in the person of M. Billault, 
who afforded a pledge that his newly-adopted sen- 
timents were not simulated but real, by railing to 
the side of the droit au travail, the feasibility 
of which was alone believed in by the Red Repub- 
licans and Socialists, or, as they were classed under 
the one general designation, of Montagnard*. I». 
speaking to the question, he described himself to 
have been all his life a positive and practical man,. 
the very reverse of a Utopian. He believed thafe, 
there was a debt due by society to the working* 
classes, which it behoved it to pay. Tlie evil was 
flagrant, and tlicy could not shut their eyes to it^ 
He believed that the debt could be paid, and 
sliuuld be paid. Was it true that with the unde- 
niable advantages that had grown up, misery Itad 
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pare? Wsa it trae tfNtt iii the great 
I of ' m d uMr y there wen profound, dnvnit^ 

S^ M. BBhdt dU no tooie tban usert with 
[ tAen, that the prinriple on^ to 
Md ttMl they sboald set about to 
Id »eAi aotBB Tne&ns of carrying 
oat die piindple br biv. From this day forth M. 
Tiew«d with roldnes!! by the old Par- 
paitv, and regarded as a man lun- 
bibovs of iMdenliip. It was recollected that al- 
tboa^ be had been attached to the party of M. 
thacts by the ties of office, haTtng been made 
mder Secretary of State by that gentleman, yet^ 
tfcat of late years, he showed a disposition to set 
op for himself, and add one more fraction of 'party 
to tho aaroeroos fractions of party into which the 
Chamber of Deputies was divided. It was on the 
ground of envenomed hostility to England, that 
M. Biltault nsed to take his stand. !Ie was fore- 
most in declaring agninst tlie drmt de vUiie^ and 
was mainly instrumental in forcing both govern- 
ments into the substjcution of the new treaty for 
blockading the coast of Africa for the old, giving 
a right of search of all suspected vessels. The 
purity of his motives was somewhat affected by 
the fiujt that he was the chosen^may we not say, 
without offence, the hired — advocate of the slave 
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holders of Nantes ; and an advocate this gentleman 
is, rather than a statesman. He is a plain, busi' 
n^s-Iike man in appearance, of considerable flu- 
ency and some acuteness, but vrithout the slightest 
pretensions to what he so much aspires— that of 
a party leader. 
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laok&kob or LTom. 



In dealing witli particular principles and their 
clianipions, we cannot fail to be frequently struck 
with inDong;ruities sometimes formed by tlie con- 
trast of the principles with the man. If we find 
some parti<nilur Individual most forward in the 
utterance of benevolent sentimentsj the chance is 
that the lip philanthropist is tmculent in act, and 
ferocious at heart. The worst moral phenomenon 
of these times, is the revolution of an irreligious 
hypocrisy. Rehgious hypocrisy is often weakness 
of will ; tlie succumbing of virtue to desire, 
followed by an effort to hide a sense of sliame^ and 
that sometimes by means of self-deluding sophis- 
tr}'. Irreligious or non-religious hypocrisy must be 
rank depravity, for it is not put on to hide 
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vesknessj but deliberately nssnmed for selfish 
purposes. Au amiable and guud man, the worthy 
son of the famous philanthropist Dc Tracy, tho 
friend of Lafayette, proposed to inacrihe on the 
constitution the abolition of capital pum&hmenU 
His motion was unfortunately seconded by La- 
grange, familiarly called Lagraoge of Lyons. Who 
is l#agrange of Lyons ? On the night of the 23rd 
February, a man stole along under the shadow of 
the low wall, formed by the elevated trottoirs, which 
at a few feet distance from tlie houses on the north 
side of the Boulevard des Capucines, makes the 
sunken narrow street called the Rue Basse du 
Uampart. It was about 10 o'clock, — six hours pre- 
viously, the call for reform had been granted, the 
people were joyful, but it was judged necessary to 
keep guard over the Hotels of Ministers. A line 
of soldiers \v&s drawn across the Boulevard dea 
Capucines, a littleabove the Hotel of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, to prevent crowds assembling 
on that point. A picq^uet of cavalry mounted 
guard behind. A mob of persons preceded by 
boy» carrying torches attempted to force their way 
through the line of soldiers. Tlie officer on duty 
was remonstmting, in the expectation of turning 
them aside, as he had turned other mobs of the 
same kind. While the parley was proceeding, a 
pistol shot was fired from tl>e Rue BtuWj a soldier 
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wu wounded, the line retaliated — tlic dn^ons ; 
loped up, making a semi-circle of lire with tlieir 
cftrbincs, and the National put into print that fifty- 
two persons fell killed and nroanded. With a 
promptitude that betrayed tlie plot, several turn- 
brils advanced ; the dying and the grounded were 
put into tbem. The gloomy procession advanced 
to the National office : the glad tidings were sped 
through the markets and faubourgs, and the Re- 
public was r^sed in the dark conspiracy of which 
lAgratige of Lyons was the Instrument. 

The people of the faubourgs of Paris, subse- 
fjucntly elected this man to a seat in the National 
Assembly; and his first essay is to render impoa* 
sible by his support the humane proposition of 
Destutt de Tracy. Yet it would be unjust to this 
Guy Fawkcs, to confonnd him with the vulgar 
assassin. He is a political fanatic, as Jacques 
Clement was. Only he would feel humiliated to 
be put In the same category ; because Clement was 
a Jesuit, and he has no belief except in human 
pertectibiUty after some strange type, dimly pic- 
tured in the chaos of a disordered imagination. 
He was in this wicked business, the dupe and 
tool of otliers, who had neither his fanaticism or 
his daring, such as it was. Whenever M. Lagrange 
mounted the tribune, an eye accustomed to watch 
the physiognomy of the Assembly might perceive 
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an air of sadness steal orer the right benches. 
Piroudhon excited curiosity, Leroux impatience, 
Lagrange a shudder and a horror. The man hns 
no power of utterance, nor is he dogmade, or 
paradoxical, oroffcnsire; butheis associated with 
great ruin: he firedthe train that shook all Europe, 
and spread dcrastation and massacre through the 
principal capitals and provinces of the continent. 
He knew not the sum of mischief he was perpe- 
trating. What ima^nation conld conceive it, and 
the mind retain its sanity. Lagrange has the look o£ 
A half insane man. At one time he may hare passed 
for handsome. His features are spirited and 
striking, and are set off by an abundance of hair, 
that was once coal black ; but the eternal scowl 
which sits on the man's visage, and which is rather 
affected than natural, liis fantastic attitudes, and 
foppish dress, combine to give him the air of a 
stage bravo, hired to stand at the comer of a scene 
with folded arms, look daggers, and say nothing. 
To him miglit Macbeth truly address the speech, 
that "Ilia spirit shone through him." Like that 
spiteful, merciless, but great man Cardinal Kiche- 
lieu, the ultra-revolutionist Lngrange is said to 
waste away his leisure hours in the company of 
cats. While sitting in the Assembly, he sucks 
unceasingly a camphorated quill, and varies his 
attitude ad infinitum. We wish we could find even 
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more detuHB about thii person ; for nothing k 
immatmal concerning the maa, who on the night 
of the 23rd of Febnury, caused the blood to flow 
in which a humane King* to use a phrase of 
Chateaubriand, ** slipped and fell," and left to Pope, 
£mpeTor, Kings, and Potentates, to desolate 
fdties, coontries, and provinces, many a day of 
shame and misery. He is a lion at Socialist ban- 
quets, and the recognised oigan of the friends of 
the transported Insurgents of June. He has 
proved unremitting in his efforts to attain a gene- 
ral amnesty, but when he wrings his hands, and 
weeps, and prays for mercy, the night of the 23rd 
February, like "the widow's curse," In the energetic 
l&iiguage of Massinger, " hangs on his arm." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LOUII NAPOLEON BOITAFAItTB — ZZ-8AS0N CBABLES OUPW. 

Tt was on the 26th of September that Louis 
Napoleon Buonaparte took his seat in the National 
Assembly. He had been elected by Paris, and by 
the departments of the Charente and Yonne, and 
such manifestations of popular enthusiasm had 
ererywhere appeared as to have strengthened the 
uneasiness and deepened the distrust with ^hich 
the heir of the Kmperor had been viewed by the 
Republican party. It was resolved, however, to 
treat the Prince with perfect indifference, so far 
aa indifference can be put on by an assembly, for 
the nonce-sustained indifference by a large popular 
body being out of the question. When Louis 
Napoleon entered the salle he was greeted with 
no friendly welcome. Quietly, almost timidly he 
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crept to the scat which was held Tartant by hts old 
tutur, M. Vivllard, whuS'e alTectioitate smile and 
pressure of the hand were the only demonstra- 
tions of kindness that cheered this hitlierto unfor- 
tunate exile. As soon as the President proclaim- 
ed that tlie Cithen Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
was a representative of the people, the new repre- 
sentative said, ** Je demande la parole,'^ Straight- 
way he mounted the tribune without a mark of 
encouragement. His self-possession did not for- 
sake him as he proceeded to read from a written 
paper, which in concise and unaffected language 
declared that he owed too deep a debt of gratitude 
to tlie RepubliCj which had given to him after thirty- 
three years of proscription and exUe^ a country 
i^and the rights of citizenship, not to devote him- 
■clf to its ser\T.ce. 

Simple and touching as was this appeal, it did 
not break the icy reserve which had been adopted. 
The enemies of the Prince were in one respect 
disappointed, and in another roost perversely gra- 
tified. It was expected and hoped that he would 
have made his appearance in the midst of some 
claptrap or covp de thMtre^some miserable parody 
of his wonderful uncle's manner, that would hare 
raised a laugh fatal to his presti<;e. He did quite 
the reverse. The compensating gratification was 
fumiflhed by the discovery that the Princo had a 
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'Gerniau acceui, and that tie vras very unlike a 
^-Parisian. 

^1 It was perceived that if he did not afford the 
Hliandle of an abaiird entree on the political scene, 
^■his accent would fumisli an cxhaustlcss scries of 
^■little ridicules that would wear him down, amongst 
^Bb people who with a readiness for great changes, 
^fare the greatest conservatives of small habits, of 
^rruutine, and petty proprieties, of any nation, 
^Lnther of any city, on the face of the globe. 
^H There could be no salon conveTiance with s 
German brogue. The Prince had only to open 
his mouth, to offend the dehcacy of ears not 
naturally very miisical. The fact that the Prince 
could not speak French was registered tliat even- 
ing by the newspapers, and repeated next morn- 
ing with cordial satisfaction. No event had 
caused so much pleasure smce the limp of the 
Due de Bordeaux. Wlien it was discovered that 
tlie royal Pretender halted, he was looked upon as 

fdrilly dead. 
A tongue that could not fluently utter the lan- 
gwge of Ilacine, would in \'ain have pleaded the 
memory of Napoleon. In order to settle for ever 
with the Pruice, it became necessary to draw him 
out. It was evident from his being obliged to 
commit to paper the few 8entence8 that he uttered 
his introduction, as well as from his general 
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TW Maee dedved with spsitt aad fignitj tbat 
he had «nee lor ail aaswend tbe cafamraioiu in* 
to Ids oliiecCs, vUcfa bad been so 
repeatedly urged and disaTinred, and that hence- 
lortfa he would not notice anr attacks of the 
luiuL "Hie shop windows were filled with carica- 
tures. Paris had so lonf dictated to the country 
that it was fondlj fancied that the reign oi the 
capital was srill supreme. Perhaps no man had ever 
been so caricatured before and lived it down. The 
Prince bore this lithograpliic persecution witltout 
evincing the least irritation. Was it real supe- 
rifirity, or mere stolidity — had he been tamed by 
imprisotmient and exile, and had he inifTercd too 
much in reality and in fact, to heed such tmper- 
tiiienoes ? Was he too really rejoiced to find Iiim- 
aclf at home in hia own country, to allow his happi- 
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ness to be overshadowed by the petulance of such 
wits ? Did lie think it impossible that pictures 
and squibs could destroy the impression of the 
Arc tie Iriomphe de VEtoile^ of the bronze column in 
the imperial looking I'kce Vendome, of the tomb 
Bt the Invalides? Tliere can l>e no doubt that 
the Prince felt profound faith in his popularity 
with the people. He knew that the day of perfect 
triumph wonld come, and that he would receive 
full compensation fur tlic diatruxt of tlie National 
Assembly, and the disdain of his opponents. 
"Whatever destiny may be reserved for Louis Napo- 
leon, we now know ttaat hitherto he has suffered 
too much from the contemptuous opinion of men. 
A life, that should his future career prove good or 
glorious, will he regarded as marked by cventi of 
the most touching romance, lias hitherto been 
treated as undeserving of respect, or only deserr- 
ing of blame. He was born in Paris, tlie 20th 
April, 1903. His father, the King of Holland, 
was a good conscientious man, wlio devoted liim- 
seif to tlie ijiterests of the people whom he was 
placed over, and by his virtuous independence in- 
curred tlie displeasure of the Emperor. His 
mother, Hortense, was the daughter of that Jose- 
phine whose memory, despite her failings, will 
ever be regarded by the French with tender and 
romantic interest. 
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Ijaaia NtfAtm comes, then, from the best 
biwirii of the Imperial stuck, no less the heir of 
Us great uncle, than the clsiniant of the debt ftue 
to bis bdored ancestress for her sufferings. The 
birth of Loois Napoleon took place when Napo- 
leon VMS St the iieight of his |iower, when the 
continent wis at his feet, and vhen antique gIo> 
riuns nations were reckoned as mere depnrtmenljt 
of France. It was Josephine herself who stood 
sponsor for the young Prince. The baptismal 
eeremouy was perfonned by his uncle, Cardinal 
Feadij and Paris hailed the ceremony with mag- 
nificent fStes. He was seven years old when 
Uortcnsc was obliged to retire from Paris. The 
Kmpire liad perished. The unfortunate Princess 
took up her abode at Augabuig, wljcre she super- 
intended her son's edacarion, until she was obliged 
to quit Bararia and to seek an asylum iu Switz- 
erland, choosing the Canton of Thui^via on the 
borders of the Lake of Cunstatice. 

When of siiificient age to serve, Louis Napoleon 
entered the Swiss army, in a raiment of which 
Dufour, subsequently the Commander-in-Chief of 
the federal army against the Soiiderbund, was 
colonel. AMiile yet almost a boy the Prince, witli 
his broUier, became engaged in an attempt to ■ 
revolutionize the Roman States, and bad tlie 
misfortune to witness the death of his brother in 
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wn BfTftir 80 miserable that it lias already passed 
uito obscurity. He, hiai«elf, vas saved at Ancorm 
ttom the search of the Austrian i>ulicc by the 
address of his mother, who bulclly hid him in the 
ven' palace of the governor. Having been re- 
fused a residence in France by the gOTernment of 
Louis- Philippe, the Prince took refuge in England, 
from whence, in August 1831, he returned to 
Switzerland, and, on his arrival, received a deputa- 
tion from the Poles, tlien making a desperate 
struggle against Russia, who offered to place them- 
selves under bis command. 

His subsequent attempt to get up a military 
revolt at Strasburg ; ids later attempt at a coup de 
putia at Boulogne ; his arrest, condemnation, and 
long imprisonment at Ham, with )iis adventurous 
escape, are too familiar to need more than a 
passing aUusLOD. 

ITiere arc now three circumstances which, con- 
nected with the life and adventures of tlie Prince, 
cannot fail to strike observatiou : 

Ist. His deep-rooted conviction in his own 
destiny. 

Slid. The fact that all that is interesting 
■nd touching in hia history, has been hidden 
under public acta, whose failure lias given them a 
half stupid, half ludicrous aspect in the eyes of 
the world; and. 
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3rd. That this Prince, at vhom the wits 
Paris were Uughing, and whom the people of 
tither rountries regarded as weak and duU, if not 
positively wickc<i, possessed a pO]mlaritf such as 
no living men could boast ; a devotion to his 
person that was not suspected until it bUzed out 
of A sudden in all parts of the land : east, west, 
north, and south, and with an intensity recognized 
by all to be irresistible. 

Wc mufit endeavour to examine this matter a 
little more. There were many reasons why the 
world should have deceived itself as to the clia- 
racter and prospects of Louis Napoleon. There 
was a more immediate and important pretender in 
the field, should the throne of Louis-Pbilippe 
come to be contested ; that adversary in the eves of 
all men, was the Duke of Bordeau.\. It was, 
accordingly, about this young Prince that public 
interest attached itself. 

The sympathies of the sovereigns of the uorth 
were witli him ; the fccHtigs of the clergy were on 
his side; the old families clung to the principle 
of legitimacy; and the rural population were 
considerably influenced by the clergy, who, for 
sake of conveying a clear meaning, wc must still 
call the aristocracy. Nor did the middle and 
industrial classes turn their attention at all towards 
the lionapartists. They could not reconcile the 
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name of Bonap&rte Trith pesce, and they could 
not view vrith pleasure the prospect of general 
war, which would have deranged their affairs. 
The literary menj although less peaceably disposed, 
yet never could forget or forgive the hard regime 
under which the press lay hound and gagged. Tlie 
gigantic struggles of the Empire, so fruitless of 
results, left after them a long sense of weariness. 
War could nut be made to support itself now, and 
the budget had so swelled, that added tasiatiou to 
support war, would prove excessively onerous. 

To all these reasons must he added moral con- 
siderations. All nations are brought closer to- 
gether, and by mutual intercourse have nibbed off 
many prejudices. They feel that there is cruelty 
in treading down the fruits of the husbandmen, in 
sacking towns, and giving over civilized people 
and gentle and innocent families* homes to the 
licentiousness of armies. Such were some of the 
general considerations which helped to throw the 
heir of M'apoleon into the shade. His two efforts 
to seize the crown rested evidently on the army, 
and, had either succeeded, the army wouldj it was 
not irrationally conceived, be taught to feel like 
Pretorians ; to regard the young Csesar as the 
puppit ihey liad set np, and ha\'ing set up might 
pull down. There would have been an end of 
discipline and no security from this einperor- 
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maldng-army but by employing it in war. Tjje 
gDOeesa of Iiouia Napoleon at Strasburg or at 
Boulogne would, henoe^ have led to war as the 
least of two evils — for war would have bcco a less 
evil than military aTiarchy. 

Thu trial of Louis NapoleoD by tbe Cliamber 
of Peers in 1840, foe the attempt at Boulogne, 
served to sink liiiu utterly. His German accent, 
his ditHeulty of speech, end as a consequence his 
somewhat confused manner, were regarded as 
signs of weakness of mind. Tlie tame Eagle had 
given an irremediable air of folly to the Boulogne 
expedition. The tame manner of the hero on tbe 
great stage of a state trial, when flippant audacity 
would have been bettor tlian ill-guarded silence, 
ov still more awkward replies betraying a want 
of presence of mind, — this tame-bearing manner 
giving no bold to admiration and on which sym- 
pathy fell deadened, put an end to any interest 
that might have been felt in the hero's fate. He 
might have lain for ever in the fortress of Ham, 
as forgotten as a victim conaigned to an oubliette 
in times of feudal oppression. He escaped, and, 
as a matter of course, sought tlie hospitable shores 
of England ; and whilo in London launched into 
tbe gay world of faishion confounded in the crowd 
of frivolous votariett of pleasure 
The Monarchy is witlidrawn, and the Republic 
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set up in its p!ace. Ijouis Napoleon is free to 
visit his native land ; but in a moment of revolu- 
tionary chaos, where anything may be expected 
and DO party need despair, tlie Princo was re- 
garded still Ls a mere adventurer, who came to 
try his luck. 

The Provisional Government evinoed uneasiness 
at the presence of the Bonaparte, and the Prince 
withdrew; but the few days or hours of his ob- 
scure stay in the capital must have been tilled 
with deep emotions pregnant with great hope. 

How powerfully must not his earhest impres- 
sions, those the most incilaccable, tlie impressions 
of childhood, have returned upon him? The 
child who> at seven years uf age, is treated as the 
heir to a crown, will be all his life a King in feel- 
ing : take such a child, and let his youth and 
manhood be hufletted from shore to sliore, an 
ndle and an adventurer, making desperate 
attempts to recover what he deems Iiis birthright ; 
failing — then tried, then imprisoned, then an exile 
again, taking the last plutige of despair, which is 
dissipation, until sobered by the advent of a hope 
arising from events which have shaken die world. 
Place him again on the ground of his childhood : 
let us imagine him before the palace of the Tui- 
lerics, resplendent with the glories of the Empire, 
and now only saved after the vilest profanation, 

1.2 
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£nMa WiBg 4t9tnjtd by dnmken and debauched 
i p mUe i i , br fa&Tti^ bad scnvrled upon its n-olls 
** Hotel des Innlides da (tbtuI ;" in other words, 
■|Hhk for saperannuatcd paupers ; while it is in 
Ae ■mocime ft hospital for those who were 
wo m Jed OB the !Mth of February. From the 
garden side be Tould sec attired ia long ^y 
co*ts. and wearing white night caps, tlie gallant 
twr oers aad sufFocators of the poor Municipal 
Qon^ ct tbe Chateau d'lllau, enjoying thuise 
tctnces whidi were ever the delight of liis motlier 
mod grandmother. Standing in the whirl of such 
rutu in presence of a monument that remained 
erect through so many changes and revolutions, 
like an enduring rock, testifying of stability and 
order, and to him doably so, for order was tlie 
law of Napoleon^s mind; can we be surprised if 
tlie TOWS that he made were in favour of the 
restoration of society. The wild voice of the 
revolution might howl in his ears tliat the name 
of Bonaparte had no power or authority in a time 
of doctrinal discovery ; but that prince conld not 
take one step without encountering a monument] 
so expressive of Naijoleon, and so much eclipsing 
or absorbing all other monuments, as to make the 
great mistress of continental cities look to have 
been moulded by hia hand and stamped with his 
genius. Even at Notre Dame, which is to ol d 
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Paris what the Madeleine is to the new, the 
visitors dreams of old times are disturbed by an 
invitiition to see, what ? The rol>cs which Napo- 
leon wore on the day of his coronaUon. And the 
man who sorrowed and suffered, saw all this 88 
no other man could see it ; his faith grew strung, 
and with the prescience that had its source in 
profound feelings, he felt that the name which 
drew France out of revolutionary chaos, might 
again achieve the same glory, but combined with 
the goodness that animated the heurt of Louis, 
King of Holland. The passion of love with which 
not only the distant provinces but the capital 
itself hailed the new condition of Louis Napoleon, 
when he at length determined on waiving deli- 
cate scruples and taking his seat in the Assembly, 
seemed to have confounded all parties. The 
Monarchists thought it prudent not to attempt 
to stem the popular will ; and it speaks well 
for tlic object of an ovation, the like of which 
bad never been witnessed, in numliera and in- 
tensity, that he did not for a moment lose his 
bead, and that being the only man not taken by 
surprise, he advanced steadily along the path 
which be had evidently long marked out in his 
own mind. The writings of Louis Napoleon had 
been brought into notice some time after the 
revolution, and they did liira good service in this 
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way, that they sliowed him to be a mail who 
understood the spirit of his owm time. The 
questions to which he applied his mind while a 
prisoner at Ham, referred to the two great wants 
of French society. The first, the combination of 
authority in the government wiUi social equality; 
and secondly, tlie extinction of pauperism, which 
has become the less endurable on account of that 
deep seated spirit of equality, which, irremovable 
as a sjcntiment, will oblige all sodety to conform 
itself in some way to the over-ruling feeling. The 
strength of Socialism lies here. 
V- The following reflections on pauperism were 
published hy the Prince ten years ago. 

"The reign of caste is finished; there is no 
way of governing except through tlie masses: 
while government must be according to their 
will, it becomes the more necessary that they he 
BO disciplined, that they may he directed and, 
enlightened as to their true interests. Govern- 
roent can no longer be carried on by force and 
violence ; the people must be led towards some- 
thing better, through appeals to their reason and 
their hearts. But as the masses require to be 
taught and made morale and us authority requires 
on its side to be kept within hounds, and to he 
itself enlightened upon the interests of the greatest 
number, two movements become, as of necessity. 
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equal force : action of power on the mass, and 
the reaction of the mass on po^ver. But tlicse 
two influences can only act without clashing by 
DiHins of intermediaries, which possess at unce the 
contidence of those wliom thuy represent, and of 
those who govern. These intcnnediarics will 
hare tlie confidence of the former so soon as tliey 
shall be freely elected by them, and of the latter 
when tliey shall fill an important place in society; 
for it may he said with truth, in general, that man 
is what the fonction which he fills obliges him 
to be." 

There cannot surely be a lugher appreciatioa 
of moral dignity than in ttiese passages. Educa- 
tion is pointed at as of absolute necessity; with 
icatlun, free choice of representatiTes^ aiid at 

"the same time authority and dignity in the govern- 
ing powers, but of moral acquirement. The fol- 
loning passages from the Prince's " Idees N^)o~ 
KCTWCT," published a year later evince even in a 

"jtroiiger light the character of Im mind and the 
nature of his studies. 

** When there is no longer public spirit, nor 
religion, nor political faith, some one, at least, of 
these three things must be created anew Iwfore 
libertj- can be considered possible. When suc- 
eeasive changes of the Constitution have shaken 
the respect due to the law, the influence of law 
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must be revived before liberty can become possi- 
ble. Wlien ancient manners have been destroyed 
by a social revolution, new manners must be 
foimed in accordance with the new prinoples 
before liberty can be possible. Wlien govern- 
ment, whatever be its form, has neither force nor 
prestige, and there exists no order eitlier in the 
administration or in the state, fresh prestige must 
I>e created and order re-established Iwfore liberty 
can be possible. When in a country where there 
is no longer an aristocracy and no other organ- 
ized body but the army, it becomes necessary to 
re-constitute civil order, based upon a precise 
and regular organization before liberty can be 
possible." 

It ia B proof how much adventitious circum- 
stances, more than abstract merit, affect society, 
that sentiments like these were allowed to pass 
unheeded, because they emanated from an adven-' 
tnrer, supposed to be mined, and whose success 
would have confounded parties. Had the Duke 
of Bordeaux published such opinions, they would 
liave been received with an adulation as much be- 
yond their real merit, as the neglect that attended 
them was unworthy of the independence that ought 
to characterize thinking people. Why Louis 
Napoleon should be no orator is explained by the 
axiomatic character of his writings; a frequent 
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senfcentiousness is the fruit of reflection and 
thought, and the tribune is not the place for the 
utterance of phrases which resume much previous 
study, to which the hearers have not been gra- 
dually conducted wliile charmed and interested on 
the way. It would be too much to say that the 
works of the Prince display extraonlinary literary 
merit. Perhaps so much the better. Wlien 
there is g^enius, at least so it is with Frenchmen 
in these^ our days, there is often a love of parados, 
a desire for extravagance, and, unconsciously it may- 
be, a distortion of views. A governor of genius 
might, in times where so many things have to be 
fixed in their proper places, and set right, be 
tempted into adventures that might cost tears and 
blood. What is wanted is a man of solid judg- 
ment, good principles, good heart, a clear and 
cultivated understanding. Do not these extracts. 
reveal such qualities? By the light of subsequent 
events, as it generally happens, we see more 
clearly, qualities which before we could not discenb 
for ourselves. 

The moment of the arrival of Louis Napoleoi* 
was well calculated to enable him to form an opi- 
nion of the powers of leading men. He took his - 
■cat in the midst of the debate upon the most im- 
portant question, whether the Parliament should 
be composed of one or two Chambers. It was on 
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this question, and in soppoit of two Assecnblics 
tliRt Odilon Barrot delivered perhaps the Ijcst 
speecli he ever made m his life. It was qoite an 
oratorical triumpli, as soand in matter as it was 
cffectire in manner. It was this speech that in all 
probabilitjr sug'gested the fit man to be first 
Mimster of the Republic, an soon as it should be 
regularly constituted by tbe election of the Presi- 
dent. It happened, however, that it was the cx- 
Baron Charles Dupin who resumed tbc debate, 
which was an adjourned one, on this question, and 
curiously enough, his ^-iews were in direct opposi- 
tion to those of his more celebrated brother. As 
Dupin the elder is a lawyer, so Charles Dupin is 
the incarnation of figures — a very calculating 
machine. The Dritisli House of Commons could 
not furnish a more exclusive dealer in arithmetic. 
The two sides of a question are to him the two sides 
of an account j hw argunieuts a running debtor 
and creditor, bis conclu^ons a balance sheet: 
Tlie science of statistics is most valuable, and 
statistics employed asan element in the considera- 
tion of a question, give accuracy and strength to 
general arguments. But there can be no doubt 
that an exclusive reliance on figures is too much 
the fashion of the day, and that parliamentary de- 
bates have been lowered and vulgarized, by tho 
Iiagglitig and peddling tone, the fighting over 
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accounts, recently broaght into fasbion by the 
study> if study it be, of blue books. Dulness has 
discovcredawayby w)iich itmaylook profomid^and 
men of comprebensiTe intellects, Rppreliensive of 
iq>poftring rhetorical and ill-informed, feel obliged 
to follow in the track of this dulness. Burke, the 
most brilliant, as well as the most solid of statcs- 
naen, he who possessed the ore with its lustre and 
its standard value, employed statistics mo?it co- 
piously, but in due subordination to great princi- 
ples, whose truth and working may ever be tested 
by details, but not supplanted by them. Charles 
I>Dpin looks the character of his tnind and habits 
of thinking. He is tjill and lean, of cold eye and 
bilious com]>lexion, yet choleric as a dogmatist. 
The TTonder in the present instance was, not that 
lie should have brought his figures to bear against 
hia brother's law, but that bis brother should have 
taken up a position that astounded his friend Lord 
Brougham. The truth would appear to be, that 
only some men like Odilon Barrot and Duvergier de 
Hauranne were swayed by considerations of a con- 
stitutionftl character, others were moved by views 
which were independent of the constitutional ques- 
tion at issue. Charles Dupin seeing timt society 
had been saved by the promptitude with which the 
Asaembty in June invested one man with the 
cxecntive power, and enabled him to provide mea- 
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sure» that » day's dclajr might have rendereil vi 
lessj Toteil for a single Chamber, So cum- 
pletely had autliority beea broken down by the 
dettniction of roj-alty, that it appeared well to him 
that such authority as had been spared, should be 
concentrated somewhere. A battle had been 
fought and won, but the campaign might be re- 
newed at any time ; Socialism had been " scotched^ 
not killed." Its attack would depend for success 
on its suddenness, and on surprise. Ttic means 
of defence ought to be simple and ready. It 
might be dangerous to have to reconcile two 
houses at such a moment, when by the artful 
tactics of party, seeds of division might previously 
have been sown between them. Both might 
cbanc« to be bidding against each other for po- 
ptdarity. Their mutual distrust, or their stru^le 
for influence, might paralyse the action of both. 
The army might not know from what side it 
should take its orders. Dissension between the 
legislative powers might create waTering in the 
National Guard; one party would alone see its way 
clearly, 1>c unJiampered by scruples, unchecked by 
hesitations, and that party the enemy of society. 
It was therefore on special grounds, not without 
weight, tliat Charles Dupjn sided with the genuine 
Democrat, to whom he was all his life opposed, 
«nd voted for a single Assembly. There were 
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Nume, who, on the contrary, maintained tlie 
one Cliamber. in the expectation that it would 
become a lonj;; Parlinnicnt} or Convention ; yet 
this party has, according to an acute writer, 
M> de Barante, made a mistake, and for this 
ingenious reason, that by allowing a senate to 
be made they would have removed all, or the 
greater number of the political celebrities of 
the day, firom the lower to the upper House, and 
the new men, who had not yet acquired influence, 
would not be blazed down as they of late have 
been, by the distinguished senators of the 
monarchy. The truth of the observation has 
already been proved, for we have had occasion to 
notice more than once, and to dwell upon the 
bet, that as soon as the effervescence attending the 
early meetings of the Assembly had subsided, we 
saw the old familiar names regain their ascendancy, 
and the obscure aspirants to parliamentary fame 
shrink back, awed by their, own sense of inflrraity. 
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rW,lX PTAI AXD THX uorsTxiv. 



It was aa we liave seen, by allies connected 
t<^thcr by different motiws, that the resolution 
uf limiting the Parliament to one Assembly was 
carried. Tlie effect of this resolution was greatly 
to cnbnnce the position of tbe President of 
the Republic; for instead of becoming a mode- 
rator and arbitrator in fhe state, be would now 
stand on the same footing as the Assenibly itself — 
elected like it by universal suffrage, and entitled, 
it might be, to draw inferences aa to his own rights 
of a dubious character. He would have a right to 
say tbat he was chosen to do the will of the people, 
and to refer to popular opinion aa his authority 
rather than to the Assembly. There would be 
even this diflerence in his favour, that while the 
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Assemblj' was composed of individuals, each of 
whom only represented a particular locality beyond 
which he might not be known, the President would 
be known to all th« people, and chosen by all the 
people. If the uniqae expression of the nation's 
will w&ii to be sougtit for anywhere, it would surely 
be in the person chosen by the unirersal voice. 
The resolution not to have a senate, amounted 
virtually to a denial of the constitutional principle 
of checks and balances, and to the confounding of 
legislation and execution,, which experience had 
proved ought to be kept separate. 

The extreme left, called the Mountain, liaving 
led more moderate republicans into the rejection 
of a senate, conceived that they had created a basis 
for the rejection of a President, and it was fairly 
enough ai^ed that the consequence of the former 
ought to be tlie conferring upon the single 
Assembly the whole power of the state. As the 
Assembly was not to be balanced by a senate, why 
should it be balanced by a President? Why 
should two rival powers be placed face to face ? 
33)e end might be, that the President, taking 

rantage of some popular delusion or exorbitant 
popularity, would some day or other have himself 
declared President for life, King or Emperor. It 
was, therefore, contended that the strict logical 
result of a determination to have but one Assembly 
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should bC; that the President should derive his 
authority from this Assembly itself, in order that 
it might control him and hold him by a respon- 
sibility from Tfhich universal suflirage would, in a 
considerable de^e, relieve him. It was farther 
suggested that in choosingbisminister8,a President 
elected by the universal suSrage of the nation would 
feel independent, not only of the Assembly but of 
ministers themselves. He might say, that being 
personally responsible — for the maxim that a King 
can do no wrong did not cover him — he could not 
feel bound to follow the advice of ministers, 
although imposed by a majority of the Assembly. 
Suppose it should happen that the Assembly had 
ceased to represent the feeUngs of the people on 
some vital question, and that its term of three 
years was running to a close, why the next 
Assembly might impeach bim, for bis responsibility 
held him bound to the nation, and not to one 
particular Parliament more than another. He 
might, therefore, at any time reject the advice of 
ministers, and stand out against the majority^ 
pleading his personal responsibility — his belief in 
tlie general opinion — while at the same time, tlie 
■ appeal to that belief might lead to a demonstration 
i fatal to the popular body, because less popular 
than the chief of the state. 

All dangers and inconveniencies would be 
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remowS, H was satd, by making the sole Assembly 
a really unique power. The departure from checks 
and balances in the powers of the state, justified 
the line of argument taken by the Mountain, while 
it exposed the inconsistencies into which their 
opponents liad allowed themselves to be drawn 
by a departure from principle. 

But if the one side feared a President, the other 
feared an Assembly which would concentrate all 
powers, legislative and executive, in its own hands; 
Buch an Assembly would soon become a convention, 
and that was precisely what the Mountain wanted 
to effect. If the apprehensions of what a President 
might become were quickened by tlie presence of 
a Louis Bonaparte, his presence was viewed with 
at least equal satisfaction by those of alL parties, 
other than the Republican, who were glad to Bee 
a person appear on the stage who might, by the 
prettif/e of his nnmc, save them from that greatest 
of all dangers — an unchecked, uncontrolled, demo- 
cratic body, animated with recollections of the first 
great revolution, and ready to imitate its worst 
acts. 

The organ of the Mountain on this occasion 
was Felix Pyat, a man who, like all the conspicuous 
members of his party, was full of paradox. Pyat 
is a dramatic writer, who does not halt midway. 
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like \1rtor Hugo, bat goes the whole length of 
the principle from which he takes his line of 
departure. He would despise as so much trick 
the diluting a heap of vice mth some impossibly 
isolated virtue. All society is rotten in his eyes. It 
mutt be pulled down utterly that the dregs may rise 
to the top. He is the most sombre of misan- 
thropists — the moat acrid of cynics — the fiercest 
of demagogues. Hugo degrades royalty by his 
pictures, and would uphold it — debases aristocracy, 
and yet wouhl maintain it — he describes the objects 
of his worship, and finds in his own desecration 
further motives fyr reverence. It is only another 
form of pride—" Behold what he may do with 
impunity." There is no such egotism as this in 
Pyat. lie is thinking altogether of his work, and 
that is destruction. A little before the revolution, 
Pyat employed the theatre, as Sand and Sue had 
employed the fatUleiorij as a means of irritating the 
poor against the rich. His " Chiffonier de Paris" 
was to most persons a repulsion ; to some an 
attractive drama. 

The sojourner in Paris is well acquainted with the 
appearance of the wretched Chiffonier, as he sallies 
forth at night, a lantern in one hand, a short stick 
with a hook at the end in the other, a basket 
strapped to his JMck, and his little i^iry-haired dog^ 
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letpmg him in his search for rags, bones, shreds 
and patches. Tlie dwelling of the chiffonier, in the 
remote and £lthy Kue Moufiet^rd, is miserable in 
the extreme. His room is the storehouse of his 
diggings in the dust and ashes of an cxhaustlcss 
California. Pyattakes for his hero the Clitffomcr 
in all his hidcoiis sguallidness, fills him nith all 
virtues, and by way of contrast, presents some 
characters taken from iixe titled and wealthy 
classes, wba^ lives are stnined with the foulest 
crimes. No one will attempt to say that a Chif- 
fitmier is not deserving of all sympatliy — or that 
there is any creature of the family of man who 
ought to be held irrevocably doomed to misery; 
but that which is condemnahle is this vay of 
showing oil assumed virtues by assumed vices ; as 
if the virtues were the property of one class and 
the vices of another. 

The moral intended to be drawn from a story in 
which the poor arc painted all good, which they 
arc not, and the rich all bad, which they are not 
cither, — that moral is neutralized hy the predeter- 
mined bad faith of the author. He writes not to 
shame and subdue obduracy in high places, or to 
soften and elevate the suffering, but to inflame 
and irritate passion, to M'het vengeance, and to 
bound on to crime. This repulsive work had been 
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preceded by a play of Itis, in v/hich the most daring" 
liberty was taken wiUi a piece of familiar history, 
for sake of indulging the mind in its propensity to 
pfiradox. Pyat chose Diogenes for his hero, and the 
famed Aspasia for his heroine. Animated by whim 
or caprice, the fascinating dame in all the lustre of 
her charms and dress, and attended by an illus- 
trions train of admirers, pays a visit to the tub of 
the cynic, at the moment when he is more than 
ordinarily ungraciuus, and she falls in love vrith 
him. 

And yet M. Pyat is far from presenting in his 
own person that taste for r^s which strike his 
imigination so agreeably. He wears a long beard 
it is true, but it is carefully attended to. His head 
seems at least to be under the constant care of 
tlie coiffeur. Nor is his manner in the tribune 
unattractive. His countenance is striking and 
intelligent — his eyes are lustrous and fine, with a 
somewhat gloomy expression. liis speeches have 
sometimes thrown the Assembly into a fever of 
indignation, by the savageness of his attacks on 
the hmcrgeoitie • yet he not unfrequently extracts a 
bugh by the hitter pungency of his well prepared, 
well polished, and well finished antithesis. A 
Revolutionist, Hed Republican, Sociahst, Commu- 
nistf scowling at palaces, and habitu4 of tlie haunts 
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of misery, he is still but a litth-ateur. Above all 
and before all, being an artist, he wonld overthrow 
society with a view to art. The conflagration 
would first be made for sake of the picture, and 
then — nout aviserom. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

U. DUFAnKE-— COUNT UOLB— If AR8HAL BTTGEAUD. 

Four months had nearly elapsed since the 
Insurrection of June, and the tranquillity which 
the country owed to the severe and firm, yet withal 
mild government of General Cavaignac, was consi- 
dered to be so well secured as to justiiy the removal 
of the state of siege. The head of the government 
determined at the same time to strengthen his 
hands by calling to his counsels two or three emi- 
nent statesmen, who, although they might have 
served under the Monarchy, yet bore such charac- 
ter for probity and independence, as to disavow 
the jealousies of the strictly Republican party; 
while they would bring with them the support of 
their numerous friends, softened and satisfied as 
these would be by such deference to their feelings. 
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It was not an easy matter for General Cavaignac 
to mariai^e tlie necessary iiegutiatiuus. He was Jiim- 
self the recognised head of the llcpublicans. He 
was the brother of Godfrey Cavaignac — the son of 
a ConrentionaliEit who had been an agent of the 
Committee of Public Safety — he had been crarflcd 
in respect and love for the men of the Revolution. 
He had, on the other hand, fought with and crushed 
a Socialist rebellion. He was, tlierefore, com- 
promised for ever witli the Ultra-Revolutionary 
porty* But he was still surrounded by men who 
were moat obuoxlotts to all sections of Conserva- 
tives, and he was reputed, although with little 
probability of justice, to leau fur advice on persons 
whose pruicipleii were considered to be Loose. In 
a word, it was thought that should the question 
ahae between a restoration of the Monarchy and a. 
Bed Eepublic, he would accept the latter with all 
its dangers; or, as some would say, with all its 
horrors. A late circumstance had occurred to 
justify these assertions. It was discovered that 
Couiniissioners had actually been appointed, taken 
from some of the most ardent Republicans, with the 
mission to preach up Republicanism through the 
provinces, whose languid acceptance of a sort of 
government for which they had no taate, began 
bo inspire uneasiness. The name Commissioner, 
after the example set by Ledru-RolUn's emissaries, 
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was enough to cause a ferment. It was a namft^ 
indicative of comiption and intimidation cr>arscly 
exercised — of ua^strates summarily dismissed — 
and the money of bankers impounded at the bid- 
ding of some sans ndolte proconsnl. 

Three months of the most conciliatory conduct 
oit the part of General Carai^ac had nearly been 
neutralized by this discovery. A question was 
raiKcd in the Assembly, and although the explana- 
tion was offered that tlte so-called Commissioners 
were amicable volunteer agents going forth on a 
mission of conciliation, a deeply injurious impres- 
sion remained. So far as he Iiimself was per- 
sonally concerned, Cavaignac could successfully 
stand upon his pre-eminent services to the cause 
of society, of order, and of civiliiation ; but he 
could not remove the distrust with which his en- 
tvuraffe was regarded. Negotiations, however, 
were renewed with the Parliamentary Club of the 
Rue de Poictiers, which was governed by M. 
ITiiers chiefly, and afterwards mainly influenced, in 
accordance with that gentleman, by Count Mole, 
Marslial Bugeaud, and other distinguished mem- 
bers of the old Conservative party. The object of 
this club was to asgeuible all such representatives 
aj were desirous of preserving society from the 
new doctrines, which, having already penetrated 
the masses in to^vns, were tempting ambitious 
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inen to take advantage of the occasion that they 
might become popular leaders. Hence it was that 
in this chib were found not only Monarchists and 
Bonapftrtists» but moderate Republicans. There 
was thus no inconsistency in General Cavaignac, 
who had saved society by the sword, seetting the 
support of a club which professed to maintain 
what he had saved. Furthermore^ this distin* 
guiahed man had resolved, that so long as he held 
what he looked upon as a pruvisiurmi trust until 
the Constitution should pasii and a re<;ular Qovern- 
ment be founded, he would regard himself as the 
organ of the Assembly, considered with reference 
;to the majority. 

In the Assembly there were three parties, tiic mo- 
derate Hepublicans, of which he was the head; tho 
Bed Republicans, under Ledru-Rollin, from whom 
he had broken; and tliat formidable coalition of 
1 old parliamentary members, generally called the 
Kue de Poictier's Club. No one of these parties 
could, by itself, carry any measure. Tiie ll«d 
RepubUcans hated Cavaignac because they were 
obliged to do so, or to affect hatred out of obedi- 
ence lo the clubs. To them he could not look, 
yhe Moderate Republicans were divided out of 
[jealousy towards the man who had supplanted the 
'Executive Commissioners of Government; but 
those who bad, like Garnier Pages, Pagnerre, St. 
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Hilaire, aud even Liiniartiue, been set aside to 
make room for the gallant General^ did'not, an 
that account, coalesce with the Mountain, as the 
ultra- llepublicans were caUed. Ca\-aignac owed 
his position to tlie toleration of the Rue de Pole- 
tier's Club. Being aware that such was the case, 
lie naturally desired to cultivate an open and 
avowed anion as the more respectable and honest 
rather than this covert support, which was so little 
agreeable to his pride. At length M. Dufaurc and 
M. Vivien consented to enter the cabinet, and 
their adhesion was inaugurated by a measure that 
virtually put an end to martial-law. Two more 
honourable men could hardly have been found, 
and yet their nomination was so ill taken ijiat 
some Republican members resigned offices they 
held, and the newspapers raised the cry of reaction. 
M. Dufaure at once became the presiding spirit 
of Cavaignae'a Administration. To the Republic 
he vowed the firmest allegiance, and to his chief— 
the most perfect expression of RepubUcanism, in its 
best form — he became personally attached. If M. 
Dofanrc was sincere, in such an acceptance of the 
great change as had been made as amounted to 
conversion, such a fact would have been calcu- 
lated to produce important results, not only as 
regarded the stability of the Kepublic, but in the 
goarantee afTordcd by such a man that moder»- 
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tion and probity would, liencefortli,lj€ its animat- 
ing principles. He wouldj at the same time, have 
done General CaTEugnac tlie personal ser\'ice of 
pledging the security of \m own unimpeachable 
reputation to the country that there was no foun- 
dation (or ttioS'U floating suspicious about his Red 
Republican leanings, that the prudtmce, firmness, 
and good sense o£ iiis public conduct had faded to 
remove. The most obvious considerationa, derived 
from evidence of good iiitcntioiu, fail of efiect 
upon excited jwlitical parties. 

The presence of M. Dufaure only served to calm, 
the mind of Con3cr\-atives and of the orderly part 
of the community pending the interval which was 
to elapse until the great question of the Pre&idency 
should be decided. He caused an aJ.lc^'iation of 
party warfare without altering party determina- 
tiona. It had always been the fiite of this gentle- 
man to stand either alone, or only to sway a small 
party of friends. Upright and conscientious, he 
always was ; but it was never an easy question to 
settle whether his habitual isolation arose from 
fastidious honesty or mere moroseness. He never 
could be called doctrinaire, centre gauche, or 
gauche, or droit ; nor did he ever flactuate be- 
tween them. Always he preserved liis person- 
ality. Where he did take, he took strongly. 
For Count Mol^ he felt respect and esteem, which 
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the latter reciprocated. With M. Pnssy he iden- 
tified himself. But it was new and strange for 
this cold, reserved man to evince that ardour of 
devotion which he manifested towards General 
Cavaignac. Publicly did he declare, tliat in all 
his great and manifold experience of public men, 
he never found one who so completely satisfied 
his opinion. 

There is something nnlque in the Eur and man- 
ner as in the eloquence of M. Dufaure. Cold, 
awkward, puritanical in look, as he ascends the 
tribune, he would seem the least fitted of men to 
sway a mixed French assemblv, and yet, of all 
who were in the habit of addressing the house he 
was the most effective. Not that he was an orator 
in the sense in which Berryer, Thiers, Lamartiiie, 
or Barrot are orators, but because he was the best 
-of every day debaters. Without wasting one word 
in the way of exordium, he went directly to the 
'question, and dull must the hearers have been to 
whom the subject, after an exposure by M. Du- 
faure, did not become as clear as light. He was 
ever received with welcome, for seldom did he 
muunt the tribune except for the purpose of ex- 
tricating the matter in debate from what would 
appear inextncable co tfuslon. Sober of gesture, 
and yet warm as those are warm who are anxious 
to make clear important truths, he poured forth a 
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im of lucid language truly refresliing to the 
mind. In reply, Dufaure is unrivalled, for, witli- 
fmt wandering from the point, without wasting 
a word on extraneous matter, excejit to throw it 
out of his way, lie goes right to the heart of the 
question, and, clearing it from sophistry, holds it 
up like a radiant gem to the eyes of his delighted 
auditory. 

Such a mail, without being entitled to take first 
rank amongst statesmen or orators, and yet rejecting 
subordinate positions, tilled, however, a post which 
no other man but himself could fill with the same 
effect. Without being witty or splriiuel, he some- 
times almost became so by his ready clearness- An 
example may suffice. Wliile he tt*as one day speak- 
ing, some rude member of the Mountain inter- 
rupted him with the continued growl of conire rA'o- 
tutwnnaire. M. Dufaure stopped, aud, witli pun- 
gent logic, apostrophised the interrupter. "Well, 
I wonder that a gentleman who is more intelligent 
than I am does not comprehend that he who is 
eouRUd revolutionary ia revolutionary." The fine- 
ness of tlie retort told on his quick-witted audi- 
ence, and he was allowed to proceed without 
furtJier interruption. If we have at all succeeded 
in conveying an idea of this distinguished gentle- 
man's characteristics, the reader will understand 
that such a man by temperament is republican. 
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.As one of the Republicans of the Gironde, his 
iDind may, probnbly, be imbued with recollections 
of the famous Girondist partj*. Had he lived at 
the time of the Kcvolution, his pbice would, un- 

|donbtedI^, have been amongst them. He is fitted 
for equality rather than domination. His mind 
has not the expansive range, nor his feelings Uie 
breadtli) nor his passions the strength necessary 

. to give ascendancy over men. Nor would he sub- 

' njit to the ascendancy of others, for no blaze of 
eloquence or attractiveness of manner could blind 
or delude such a man to tlie real character of the 
subjects brought within the scope of his csamina- 

'tion. Over Iiim, there could be, therefore, no 
mastery. 

This man, able to enlighten and convince, but 
not to overrule, and repelling at once, by mind 
and temperament, all attempted domination, is by 
nature a Republican. His thorough devotion to 
Cavaignac may be cspUined not only by the per- 
fect straightforwardness and clear-headedness of 
the Republican soldier, but by a readiness to sub- 
mit to experienced counsel, which made Dufaure 
his guide and friend. Such a man would never 
have conspired against the Monarch ; indeed, the 
Crown was over anxious to obtain his honest ser- 
vices, and there was no cabinet, however power- 
iully composed, but would have derived increased 
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influence from his support. When in office, he 
was accused of yieltliug too mudi tu a royal ous- 
ter wlio waa singularly gifted vrith the paver of 
bending all men, coming within his reach, to his 
purposes. An honest and severe mind may yet 
give way uccasionaUy where there is an amiability 
of nature, and I>ufaare lias, under his reserved 
and almost repelling exterior, a fund of kindliness. 
A few days after the cabinet had been modified 
by the introduction of M. Dufaure and of M. 
Vivien, a man of great emineace appeared for the 
first time at the tribune — Count Mol(S. The 
return of this veteran statesman for Bordeaux^ fol- 
lowed in a little while by that of Marshal Bugcaud 
for La Cliarente, produced a profound effect on 
all parties. In most of the late single elections 
the Republicans had received warnings enough 
that the countrj' had recovered from its surprise. 
Within doors the effect was not less sensible. 
Thiers, Dupin, and other statesmen had had to win 
their way to attention. Mold had not assuredly 
served the Monarchy with less zeal — his name 
was not less odious to the revolutionary party — 
yet by the 28tli Oclober had this party so shrunk 
back, and the old men of eminence so gained in 
ascendancy, that M. Mole was spared the annoy- 
ance to which so many of his friends had been 
subjected ; and it was amidst expressions of 
nspcctj mingled with congratulation, tliat be rose 
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to speak for the Arst time in the National 
Assembly. The question which induced him to 
break silence was somewhat nice. It was whether 
the election of the President of the Assembly 
should be fixed for the 10th December. The 
Republicans would have preferred an adjournment 
for a jrcar, under pretext of having the organic 
laws as they were called, because they were sup- 
posed to lie indicated by the constitution, all passed 
before the final constituent act should take place, 
that of appointing the execatire head of the Re- 
public. Men must for propriety sake appear to be 
guided by principle, while they are in reality 
mvaycd by notions which it 13 held decent to keep 
in the background. Tlie Republicans desired the 
postponement, not for the sake of tlie oi^anic 
laws, but because they feared Louis Napoleon* 
They hoped by maintaining tlie prorisional state 
of things for a year or so — in other words, by 
keeping Cavaignac, an undoubted Republican, 
in power, one with all the necessary' qualities for 
making a republic respectable, — that tlie now 
institutions would take root in tlie affections of 
the countrj', that the prestige surrounding the 
name of Louis Napoleon would be dissipateil, 
and that the President wouhl be Cavaignac 
himself. Curiously enough M. Mol€ made 
his first, indeed, only speech in favour of the 
republican view, and more curiously still, the 
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man most interested in its adoption, namely, 
General Cavflignac, opposed the postponement, 
insisted on an immediate election, and by bis per- 
sonal weight and influence efFectuoUy marred the 
intentions of his own friend, and of fiome uf his 
opponents. The argument adduced hy M. Mole 
for postponement, and by General Cavaignac 
against delay took like ground. Both contended 
that until a provisional state could be put an end 
to, and a government regularly and finally consti- 
tuted, the public mind could not recover tranquil 
assurance. Tlie organic laws having been declared 
to form the essentia) complement of the constitu- 
tion, M. Mole would have it that there would still 
be a provisional state of things, notwithstanding 
the election of President, attended with this ano- 
malv; that there would he on the one side an om- 
nipotcnt constituent assembly which had abdicated 
a portion of its poM'cr, with on the other side a 
disarmed executive power, waiting for a future 
assembly to confer its foil rights. The conse- 
quence of this mutually undefined and unsettled 
power must be misunderstanding and collision. 
General Cavaignac would not, however, consent 
to remain in an equivocal position. He was de- 
termined, that cost what it might, the country 
should be allowed as soon as possible the rightful 
exercise of the privilege with which it was en- 
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dowed by the constitution. If we must look for 
motives beyond tbe osl^nsiblc ai^umenta ad- 
vanced, we would be inclined to suspect tbat the 
friends of the dethroned dynasty voted witii the 
Kep-ublicans from the siinic fear, that of the risint'' 
star of Louis Napoleon, only that their fe«r took 
a <lifrercnt direction. The Republican saw tn the 
heir of the Emperor a new empire, and the HoyaU- 
ists an intrusive dynasty. A great many were 
swayed, too, by the assurance that a prolongation 
of the government of Cavaignac, was an assurance 
of protection. No party except the Bonapartists 
could have had any motive in urging on an elec- 
tion of President ; but against ail parties Cavai- 
gnac stood out, and as much by his personal in- 
fluence as by the fear that, if defeated, he would 
resign, and leave the assembly exceedingly em- 
barrassed for a successor, he carried the resolution 
for an early election. His friendt^ however, in- 
troduced a resolution whicli they expected would 
enable them to determine the election according 
to their wishes. It was resolved, that unless one 
candidate should have at least two miUions of 
votes, and a. clear half of nil who polled, the 
choice should fell on the assembly itself. How 
the calculation furled we already know; but to re- 
turn to M. Mol^. He must have felt that he was 
in a strange place. He who had in his }-oung 
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dtyB written a political essay of siicli arbitrary 
flavour as to bare attractud tbtj notice of Napo- 
leon, who conferred office upon him — he who 
under LoQis-Phiiippe^ leant to an alliance with. 
Uu&sia, and conciliated tlie favour of Uie Northern 
Courts — there he was now an active member of a 
constituent assembly. An empiie and two oio- 
narcbics -were but as shadowy recollections, and 
the present a shadowy chaos. Yet with tb« 
weight of past recollections and present cares, and 
with the load of seventy-two years^ Count MoU 
is the youngest looking man of hia age in the 
world. lu person he is small and dapper, and 
he dresses like a youth hardly out of his teens. 
His hiur is not yet quite grey, but his fece is 
grave and thoughtful. Ttie form is long, and the 
lower part protrudes^ and gives an expression of 
raillery, la which the ex-minister sometimea 
fondly Indulges. His eye is dorb, bright, and in- 
tellectuat Take him altogether he looks the fas- 
tidious courtier, at once pUaiit and disdainful, but 
however open to criticism, an unmistakeable 
gentleman. 

The influence of Count Mole over the Chamber 
of Peers was supreme, aiid his in^uence at the 
Tuileries not less. When in power it took the 
united strength of a oonlition of parties to shalve 
him from hja seftt. The handle against kim was 
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the TCCall of the French troops from Ancona, 
hefore the liberties of Italy were secured. Once 
deprired of power, the coalition broke up, Goizot 
parted company with Barrot, and Thiers and 
Guizot fell back on their mutual suapicions and 
timouldering rivalrj-. The friends of M. Nfoleused 
to say, and jierhaps believe, that with his fall went 
the conaiatency and solidity of the conservative 
party. One ministry came in amidst the stormy 
perils of an ^meute, to be wrecked upon an im- 
prudent demand for a royal dotation, of which 
they disapproved. Another ministry was con- 
founded by the earlier treaty «f July, 1840, which 
placed France in a state of isolation and led to 
the ruinous armaments and fortifications, that 
so fatally deranged her finances. At length the 
monarchy itself slipped through the fingers of tlie- 
foremost ot" Mole's opponents in the great coalition, 
while under bis eyes was Odilon Barrot, flounder- 
ing ill the snare into which he had fallen. M. 
Mol^ may com fort himself by saying, only for that 
unprincipled coalition all this might not have 
happened — or he may say, tliat had he been in 
power he might not have been able to resist the 
seductive manners and great will of the greatest 
sufferer of tbcra all. What may be his future 
views can only be matter of surmise — but there 
he was, the most active and busy man in the As- 
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sembty, and it may be suspected Uiat he was so in 
order to gratify the prevailing motive of his 
whole Ufe — the restoration and consolidation of 
order. He did not abandon ease for the constant 
]a)K>ur of not only attending the Assembly but 
the harder toilji of parliamentary committees, and 
parliamentary clubs, negotiations with this party 
and that leader — and all for tlie mere sake of 
political >'anity. Before the Monarchy fell, it 
had been for some time notorious that Count 
Mole and M. Thiers were on the best terms, and 
several times it had been rumoured that they 
were both about to take office together. So for- 
midable a combination may have had the un- 
fortunate effect of disturbing the equanimity of 
rivals in office, and of inducing too much subser- 
viency to a master who was well skilled in playing 
off the passions of men against each other. A 
\isit of M. Mol^ to court — a well attended recep- 
tion of the statesman's salon — a day passed by 
the British Amhassaiior at Champlatreux — a 
smart speech in the Chamber of Peers, would, any 
one of them, give rise to speculations in the 
political worldj such as only a political star of the 
first magnitude excites. 

Let us now divert our eye from a man, against 
whom there was once a fatal coalition of all 
parties, towards one in whose favour there has 
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been an enduring combination — one indeed so 
rare, as to present a plienomenon iti its way> 
Marshal Bugeaud is the spoiled child of fortune. 
He is great in spite of himself, nay lie is great in 
consequence of acts, that would, taken singly, liaTC 
avem'helmed unotliernuunn-ith unpopularity. The 
Legitimists ideDti6e<l bim with the imprisonment 
of the Duchcs!! of Berry, at Blaye. The Repuh- 
licans connected him with some severe repression 
of trouhles, and thought of tlie terrible satig frxAd 
with which he appeared ia the Chamber before 
Dulong, whom he had shot in a duel, had been 
laid in hia grave. The army reproached him. with 
his treaty of Tafna, made with Abd-el Kader, by 
which the subtle Emir was enabled to gain time, 
recruit his strength, and load the best Generals of 
France a ten years' chaae. No Government could 
ensure his obedience, and even towards the Cour^ 
he was imruly. He i^lanncd and ordered the in- 
conceivable iniquity of the suffocation of a tribe, 
men, women, children, with horses, and cattle, in 
the caverns of tbe Dalmu When finally recalled, 
he, contrary to orders, and to the express wishes 
of his Government, marched an army into tlic 
mountains of Kabyha, where dwelt a mercantile 
trading community, — like all such disposed to 
avoid war, — and then he wantonly, and without 
poiiticaL nect;sBityf or serious object, burned. 
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vmt«d, and ravaged the district. Yet this man, 
the torment of Marshal Soult, the rcstire servant 
of the Court, the plague of every Goremotent) a 
grotesque and comical pamphleteer, has thronghont 
all changes, found himself the petted, flattered, 
pampered idol of aU parties. For his Government 
of a province, in which he never fought a battle, 
he was created a Marslm! of France, for a battle 
on the borders of Morocco, with wild irregular 
Moorish horsemen, who could not approach in- 
fantry in squares, he was made a Duke. By the 
Court his eccentricities were for^ven, because he 
was the selected sword of an expected Regency. 
He was called upon at the twelfth hour to fulfil 
the nnplied engagement, and perhaps he would 
have fulfilled it had he been allowed. The Pro- 
visional Governinent had hardly been installed, 
when Marshal Buseaud offered it his adhesion. 
Witliin half a year, we behold hira a member of 
the National Assembly, courted and complimented 
by the right benches, the champion of the middle 
classes ; and he is now under the Republic, Com- 
mander in Chief of the titular army of the Alps. 
Marching from town to town, proclaiming himself 
the shield of society, — Jillowing it to be reason- 
ably suspected that he would desire above all 
tiungs, to find a Milan in the faubourgs of the 
MetiopoUs. 
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The Leg:it!Lmists have for^ven him BUye ; the 
Orlcunists his hasty allegiance to the Republic, 
none think, for no one ever did think, of reproacli- 
ing him with the Dahra massacre, and his making 
a Palatinate of Kabyiia. The strange favour be- 
stowed on sucli a man, vas not honorable to tlie 
Monarchy. It does not now speak well for tlie 
mora! feelings of parties. The Marshal never, it 
is true, could he accused of subseniency ; on the 
contrary, he was remarkal>lc for a rude indepen- 
dent audacity. AVould he have acted so, did he 
not know that he was wanted? He understood 
that service would be expected from him, such as 
he was capable of fulfilling with terrible fidelity. 
Backed by Court favour, of the steadfastness of 
which he had no reason to doubt, he cared little 
for the orders of superiors, and by his assumed 
independence gratified his vanity. That which 
is surprising is, that this man should be above all 
the hero of the middle classes. The National 
Guard have unbounded confidence in him. He is 
to those guardians of society menaced by the Social- 
ist, that which he was to the Court menaced by tlic 
Republicans. He speaks much, and writes much, 
professes to be an agriculturist, as well as a 
warrior. He is a William Cobbett in his farm, a 
Duke of Alba in the field. Full of external 
bonhommicj but with a heart of steel. Iti person he 
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is large and coarse, yet his silver hiur and ruddy 
complexion please the eye, and in some d^^ree 
explain his personal attractiveness. No man 
with the same homely good look, ever executed 
hardier acts. Blaye was a more objectionable 
duty than St. Helena, and the erudite pages of 
Sismondi, hare to be searched for a pendant to 
the Dahra. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

PHOMULOATIOIf OF THE CONSTITUTION — GENEKAL CAVAIQNAO 
— BLKCTIOK FOK FIRST PBESIDENT OF THE BSPOBLIC. 

On the evening of the 4th November the cannon 
of the Invalids startled the citizens of Paris. After 
a moment of panic it was understood tliat there 
was no insurrection, and the guns which recalled 
the gloomy impressions of June were now pealing 
a welcome to the Constitution, which had been 
passed by a majority of 739 to 30. 

After the motion of the grave M. Dnfaure, it 
had furthermore been decreed that the Constitu- 
tion should be inaugurated by a fete in the Place 
de la Concorde^ and Sunday, the 12th, was fixed 
for the ceremonial. The day proved most un- 
propitious; the very perfection of November 
weather— atmosphere sad and heavy^ rain mingled 
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wrth snow flakes, melting as they fell; nor did 
popular entiiusioam make up for tlic depressing 
effects of the eiements. The people showed in- 
difference. Tliere was no spontaneous procession, 
or delegation, or illumination. The cercinony 
passed according to the official programme, and 
there was an end of It. Inferences enough were 
drawn from this manifestation of popular apathy, 
the most moderate of whieh was that the Revolu- 
tion had produced disappointment. 

The candidates for the Presidency of the Re- 
public were now fiiirly in the field. A little time 
showed that there were only two who could dispute 
the great prize — General Cavaignac and Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The first had all the claims 
desirable &om proved personal merit and eminent 
services afforded to his country. Tlie other bore 
a great name; and, if he had committed great 
faultsj he had paid the atonement of great su&r- 
ings, which he had patiently borne and ennobled 
by study. 

Within the five months that General Cavaignac 
governed France he had given proofs of every 
qualification necessary tn the head of a popularly 
ruled state but one — elo<[uence in the highest 
sense of the word. The jealousy and enmity of a 
clique broke out in the nick of time, and afforded 
him the opportunity of making a great speech. It 
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Ab cus of Geaenl Cavai^^nac that some 
•f Ibe Oonminmit, which had been 
bf Ac Aaenblf in June, the second 
^if of the I mmmi on, were preparing a sort of 
ienHi ataAme vbkh would blow bis 
to [fff***. The chief agent in the plot 
M. BaftltdcmT St. Hilaire, a gentleman who 
o^oyed BOOK repotatton as one of the professors 
at Iks Sacbanae. M. St. Uiiure had prepared a 
luatocT of ^ losimvction, the object of which 
vas to sbmr, pw^v thruii^h tnsinaation and 
paitlj thfoag^ ifirect charges, that the Insurrec- 
tioB bad been owing> in the first instance^ to 
tbe viUtil neglect of precaution on the part of the 
■Uater of war, namely, Cavaignac, and that its 
pnbnctkm vitb the consequent sacrifices of Life, 
wa^ be irttriibated to his military incapacity. 

General Cavwgnac determined that the chni^es 
prepared ^;ain»t him, notoriously by members of 
the Assembly, should be 0]>enly preferred in the 
Assemble, and Professor St. Hilalre had the honor 
of reriring the Greek custom of reading his history 
in pubUc, but alas ! he won no crown, gained no 
applause, and carried off no prize. 

The charges as recapitulated by tbe accused 
General himself were : That he had neglected tbe 
orders giren him to hare a sufficient number of 
troops in Paris ; that he had not followed the 
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instructions addressed to him in writing the night 
preceding the insurrection, and which, if executed, 
vould have prcvcnt'^d the outbreak. That his 
general system of defence was defective; that he 
had no artillery at hand, and could only procure 
it with great difiicalty from Vincennes ; and that, 
in &ct, the leading motive of his conduct was to 
bring about that which actually took place, in 
rcsjicct to himself, his elevation to the dictatorship. 

The history which has already been given in 
the course of this work of that terrible insurrec- 
tion, precludes the necessity of going through the 
details of the General's celebrated defence. In 
general terms, it may be said that he proved that 
he had assembled in the neighbourhood of Paris 
the troops ordered by the Executive Commissioner 
of Government ; that he never disobeyed any 
order ; that his plan of defence had been arranged 
beforehand, with the concurrence of two of the 
ablest generals of the day ; while as to his ma- 
noBurres to have himself made dictator, he dis- 
proved the charge completely. 

What we have to do here is to note the effect pro- 
duced by this speech. It was immense. Hitherto 
the qualities attributed to Cavaignac were good 
sense and good intentions. He had come before 
the world an alntiost unknown man. He had never 
held a chief command iti Algeria before February, 
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, as Colonel and then Brigadier Cavaignac ; he 
iIiBd been csieeined as a lughly meritorious oBioer. 
He was a man who never tiouglit to pusli bimself 
into notice or to attract attentiun to liiis acts. Ue 
drew up a report unce o( an afiTair in which he 
had been severely wounded^ without mentioning 
bis wound. Appointed Governor of Algeria by the 
Provisional Govenimentj he set at once about his 
duties^ and it was remarked that the &rst paper 
which he issued on his appointment was of a 
singularly superior kind. Called home to take 
the post of minister of war, he applied himself to 
the duties of Ijis dejiartment as if he had no other 
object to attend to. He sought not to attract 
attention to himself by speeches, and lie dreamed 
not of intrigues. When, to his clear judgment, a 
Tjattle was impending, he prepared to meet it; 
when it came, he mounted his honjc and inspected 
the barricades with that concentrated intensity of 
purpose which would not allow him to warjl off 
the balls flying about his head. 

Elevated to the head of the government, he 
applied himself to the study of foreign aiTairs^ and 
having satisfied his mind that peace was for the 
interests of France, he determined ttiat no earthly 
consideration should induce liim to entangle the 
country in a war, so long as her honor was not 
aSected. Taking the lead in every debate, he 
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never said a word moTG than was essential for the 
purpotw uf making known Uic views of govern- 
ment. Nor would he have spoken at all if he did 
not deem it to be his duty to accept, ffankly, tlie 
burthen tliat had been placed on his shoulders. 
Regarding situations exactly as they were, he re- 
cognised that pending the proposition of the con- 
stitution his government was only provisional; 
that the Assembly was master, and that he should, 
a» in duty bound, execute the wisliea of the 
Assembly so long as he held its confidenoe. 

"VMien the Red Republic was refuted, he parted 
company with Red liepuhlicans ; and when Can- 
fiervative priucipleb were ^hown to be those of tlie 
parliament and of the country, he opened places 
in his Cabinet to Conservative members ; and all 
this he did without the sacrifice of the great 
principle of Republican government. 

It is told of him that when once asked by 
his superior if lie would draw his sword against 
Republicans, be answered no, and resigned, llis 
superior esteemed him so much tliat he made 
him withdraw his resignation. 

As a statesman, he acted on the same principle. 
The Assembly commanded his obedience so long 
as he could obey witli honour. For the Republic 
be would fight to the death : such was Cavaignac, 
Booh his singleness uf view and purpose : never 
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seeking to do more than the neceuitie* of the 
moment rcquirai, and then performing hia im- 
mediate duty with masterly power and entire 
self-devotion. 

Challenged at length to mahc a defence of his 
general conduct — he set abcat his task, as an advo- 
cate would have done^and delivered such a speech 
as the most eloquent speaker at the bar could 
not probably have surpassed. The gracefuless of 
his delivery was not less remarkable than the 
method of bis arrangement. (lia readiness and 
repartee were not less lively and sparkling than tlie 
clearness of his statement and the cogency of his 
argument. The whole was act off n'ith a high 
bred courtesy, that savoured of the court more than 
the camp, white delicate irony stood in the place 
of invective. 

The election of General Cavaignae to the Pre- 
sidency of the Republic was by bis partisans 
deemed secure. The incarnate expression of the 
Kepublic bad arisen. The man had been found 
whom no situation had taken by surprize ; and 
as aU situations had been met and filled with per- 
fect ability, the measure of such a man's capacity 
couM not even yet be said to have been reached. 
New trials were before the Republic, and there 
was the man, who, holding a true stmightforward 
course, and taking things as he found tliem, could 
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yet adapt himself to an encounter with any difii- 
cu]ty with marvellous plasticity. The eloquent 
oration threw back a blaze on previous acta ; nor 
was it a manifestation of power artfully concc&led 
until the critical moment for sake of a dazzling 
surprise : so reasoned his friends, and so thought 
just men, who tried to spell the design of Provi- 
dence in allowing great and perplexing changes. 

For a moment parties opposed to the Republic 
seemed confounded; but they quickly rallied, and 
with the perverse sophistry of party, next drew 
reasons from the versatile talent of the man for 
renewed efl'orts itgainst him. It* was whispered 
that until the monsent when he was stung into 
putting forth his powers, he had cunningly veiled 
theni ; his modestj', reserve, and prufessiuus in 
favour of order, although professions authenticated 
by acts, were merely put on until his enemies de- 
ceived by an appearance of limited ability, and the 
timid entrapped by the hope of protection through 
his firm probity, and the constilutionist attracted 
by his apparent readiness to lean on the mode- 
rate for advice, should combine to place him at 
the head of the state — and then away would fly 
the mask — down would go the legal crutelies, and 
out would fly the sword heneatli the banner of 
the Red Republic. "There is more in that man 
than we know," became the watch-word of party, 
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Besides tlicMe who conscientiousW apprehended 
that a moderate UcpubUc -was not possible, there 
were others who did not desire to see a Republic, 
eren if moderate, consolidated. In the eyes of 
gnch persons the virtues of CaTaignac told agunst 
him. 

If any man could consolidate a Repuhiic in 
France, he was that man. In look— in matiner— • 
ill conduct, he was the beau ideal of the Re- 
puhlican; not of the sans culotte school, but the 
patrician Republican of Rome. At tlie prime of 
life— tall, well-formed, and digni&ed ; with the 
proud head of a Coriolanos, and the sensibility of 
the stoical Brutus. His quickness to fi:cl sua- 
picion or slight, esplfuns why he shunned occa- 
sions for display. This characteristic quality 
explains too, his tenure of office in times so diffi- 
cult for his readiness to resign power secured 
power in hia hands; and it furthermore explains 
why he is not now President of tlie RepubUc; 
for the unwillin^css to be supposed desirous of 
postponing the election that he might cling as 
long as possible to place, precipitated the victory 
of his rival. Tims, brave, proud, sensitive, digni- 
fied, able, and unostentatious ; full of republican 
zeal, and yet anxious for the maintenance of all 
social rights, as consecrated by the sentiments, 
habits, religion, and laws of society j a moral and 
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military tliscipliiiarian ; it would seem as if Provi- 
deuce had sent the right man at the right lime to 
the French peojile, aiid t]iey rejected liim. Reject- 
ing, tliey revered aiid esteemed him j wherefore, 
th&e can be tmt one answer, *'tbey did uot waiit 
the aepublic." 

A few days previous to the election, a circum- 
stance of an utifortunate descriptioo occurred, o£ 
which the enemies of Oeucral Cavaignac trere 
enabled to take advantage. Among the many 
strange acts of tlie Frovisional Gu^'eniment was 
the prejiaration of a pensiou list for suffering po- 
litical offenders. The strangeness was not in the 
principle of such a measure ^ hut in. the chuisitica> 
tiou of worthy sufferers. The family of Ficsclii 
were set down for pensions. The relations of 
Leconite, who &red a blunderbuss into the char-^ 
u-banc, where wens seated the family of Louis- 
Philippe } these relations of the regicide had their 
claims acknowledged, although Lecomte had not 
even tJie pjvlliative in republican eyes of fanaticism j 
for liis sole motive was revenge, because he had 
been dismissed from his situation of wood-ranger. 
In line, a pack of villains were placed on tliis 
pension list, vihose names figured by the side of 
some other names of character. 

The report of the Provisiooal Government Mas 
probably forgotten. It passed into the hands of 
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■r A* Inttnoc, vfao mmiftj laoldBe »t the decree 
«khovt, it is dmitsbly to be presamed, examining 
the f paded lists, pmented it to Geneml 
CftvaigBaB far w^mtian. Tbe decree tlias signed 
Ik; htf vatSl If. I>a£nn« became nuiuster; ftad 
in. Da&nv witboiit undoing tlie pwcelf sent it ta 
flooie committee, uid there the discorery was raade. 
The aigua tnr e of General CaT^ignac was held to 
lanrenbte for intentioDs of which be 
> aHBpfetdr ignorant. Admitting this, it was 
Tct with some reason said, "beliold republican 
morality,** and the Republic in its abstract charac- 
ter was sCained witli the exposure. Events which 
occurred at Home a little previously, were not 
without inflncnce upon the election for presidency. 
Tbe prime minister of the Pope, Count Rossi, 
'was assassinated on the fifteenth of Xoveniber, at 
the moment he was entering the chamber of Repre- 
sentatives- Very terrible and disgraceful scenes 
followed. — The Pope's secretary, a Cardinal, bad 
been killed ; and the Pope himself was in danger. 
As soon as information of these events reached the 
French Government, General Cavaignac promptly 
resolved to oflTer the assistance of France to 
the head of the Catholic Church ; a special envoy 
was at once dispatched to bis Holiness, and a 
brigade of troops ordered to embark for Civita 
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Veccliia. Iii tlie mean time the Pope liad taken 
refuge in the kingdom of Naples, and the proffered 
aid became uitneccessaiy. Count de Montulam- 
bcrt, the organ of the Catholic body, publicly 
thanked General Cavaignac in the Assembly, and 
then canvassed against him. llie man was re- 
spected; but the Republic incurred fresh odium, 
for the excesses of Roman dcmngogueism. With 
Cavaignac the case of Republicanism was iden- 
tified, and he vho struck down demagogueism 
with his sword, p^d the penalties of its extrava- 
gance under all forms, and in no matter what 
country. 

The election day arrived. The weather was of 
extraordinary fineness and beauty, for the season ; 
the animal spirits of the people rose cheerfully. 
The name of Napoleon proved a charm for the pea- 
, santry, who marched to the polling places with 
pmtspread banners. In the leading towns Cavaignac 
was well supportc<l; but the farmers and peasantry 
voted en masse for die heir of the Emperor. It 
was calculated that it would talte a fortnight at 
least to examine the votes ; but the result was not 
doubtful from the first hour. Conjectures of an 
injurious character to the head of the state, were 
hazarded by people who did not know the man ; 
but an opportunity was soon afforded for demon- 
strating their unworlhincss. General Cavaignac 
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vas besieged with entreatiea, under every possible 
fomi, to grant aii amnestjr to the prisoners M'ho 
were paying the penalty of their crimes against 
society, in Jane. Prayers were addrosseri to him 
in private — no means calculated to excite his 
pride, to pique bis vanity, to tempt bis lore of 
popidarity, to Open prospects of a new party 
leadership, were withheld ; such entreaties fail- 
ing. Motions were made in the Assembly, and 
hod he consented to act merely a passive part, the 
amnest)' bad been voted. Ho resolved to resign 
his authority in all its plenitude to his successor, 
and even to afford him ttie advantages of an act of 
grace, should polic)' warrant its performance. 

On the evening of the 20th of December, an 
unusual movement was observed in Paris. Troops 
appearing in all directions were seen converging to 
one point — the National Assembly. The Place de 
la Concorde, the quays, tlie avenues to the 
Assembly, bristled with bayonets, and were ani-j 
mated by cavalry. It had been resolved upon,| 
suddenly to proclaim the President of the Repub- ' 
lie, without waiting uutil all the votes had been 
counted. The reason assigned for this step, was 
to defeat, by anticipation, the suspected designs of 
a party, to carry Louis Napoleon from the 
Assembly to tlie Tuileries, and there abrogate tbe 
oath to the Republic, by proclaiming him Kmperor. 
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Within the Assembly tliere wes no less surprise 
tlmn without. The public in the galleries were 
amftzed and deUghtetl, when an nnititeresting dis- 
cussion about thn printing of the (Iel>Btcs -vras in- 
terrupted, to allow of a ceremonial l>eing 
performeti, destined to become a page in history. 
On the invitation of the President of the Assembly, 
M. W&ldeck Rousseau ascended the tribune, and 
read the report of the Committee, stating that so 
far as tlieir inquiries bad proceeded, it appeared 
that 7,327,345 had been ascertained, and were 
divided as follows : — 

The Citizen Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte obtained - - - 5,434,226 
The Citizen Cavaignac - - 1,448,10? 
The Citizen LGdru-UoUin - - 370,119 
The Citizen Raspail - - 36,920 
The Citizen Lamartine - " - 17}dlO 

General Cavaignac rose, and without preface, 
handed in the resignation of ministers, adding 
simply, " I come also to resign into Uic hands of 
the Assembly the power with which it yeas good 
enough to invest me. The Assembly will com- 
prehend much better than 1 can express, the 
sentiments of gratitude that its confidence and 
kindness have ineffaceably engraved on my 
memory.** A burst of enthusiastic plaudits ac- 
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companied the gallant General to bis scat The 
successful cantUdate was then pruclaimed Presi- 

. dent of the Republic, and after a short address, 
delivered with fervour, an address conceived in 
most unostentatious language and breathing of 
peace and concord, Louis Napoleon descended 
from the tribune and ^'alked to the place where 
sat his honoured rival, whose hand he respectfully 
took and pressed amidst renewed applause. The 
Assembly needed no fresh proof of the magnani- 
mity of Cavaignac ; but the behaviour of Louts 
>'apoleon, at this, the first hour of his trial, pro- 
duced a most favourable impression, and tended 

''to remove maiiy prejudices. In a few minutes 
after> the President of the Republic left the 
Assembly, in company with his Prime Minister, 
Odilon Barrot. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TlftST CABINXT VHDKR lOVIS VAPOLKOW— M. BI MALETILCC, 
HIB SCCCESBTtll. DKB0T, AND IMHEDIAT2 UZTIKEUXNT— 
CBANOXB — II . PASBT. 

The composition of the Cabinet appeared 
the next day in the Moniteitr. In old times 
it would have been called a coalition minis- 
try ; at present it was entitled a conciliation^ 
one. Odilon Barrot took the comparatively 
subordinate post of Minister of Justice. His 
so doing was not without significance. The 
magistracy had been disorganized, the adminis- 
tration of justice had been lax ; the Prime Minister, 
in placing himself at the head of the law, implied 
that his first business would be to set the disjointed 
frame^work of society aright. The foreign affairs 
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]t man. 
to General 
fihe maaurhy wks reckoned 
To Ac ^d and Imiane de Tracy 
Mil Ml I M.Lfioo de MalcTiUe 
M. Leon feidber took, the fint ^ &rmUtrjr 
dw iMokr, ^ Utter die Dqxrtznent of 
'Wmkm. M. Bma, a ff«|whhnn de la 
T, wks Bade Minister of Oosacive. M. de 
FUloax, Uiabler of Pabfic Instnic^n and Reli- 
fftm ; and to M. Passj vas confided that most 
tinportBDt post, the Minister of Finance. 

One of the first acts of the Cabinet marked in a 
vay not to be mistaken its determinBtion to deal 
rigorauslT with factions, should they renew their 
arrncd attempts ag^nst society. General Chan- 
gamier, already Commander -in -Chief of the 
National Guard of Paris, was appointed commander 
of the first military division, embracing the garrison 
of Paris. This was an immense concentration of 
power in the hands of one man. Many objections 
were urged against it, but they were overborne by 
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the ooDKideratioii that sttch unity of actinti in the 
hands of so able and intelligent a General, would 
enable him to provide so rapidljr agunst factious 
manteuvres, that they vrovid be paralysed at 
once. The first trial of strengtli between the 
Cabinet and the Opposition was on this subject: — 
The day after ChiisLoiaa, M. Ledru-RuUin 
vigorously attftcked the Government for an 
appointment which he ar^ed^ book in hand, to 
be illegal and unconstitutional. Odilon Barrot, 
hampered by his scrupulous respect for law, made 
so qualified a defence, as to eneourage his adversary* 
to oomc a second time to tbe charge ; but the latter 
was now to encounter a new antagonist. M. Leon 
de Moleville had not, until he was appointed 
minister, taken any part in public discussion, 
altliough in the old Ctiamber of Deputies he had 
signalized himself by his easy wit and lively 
elocution. 

A few friends of M. Thiers seemed to have 
entered into some compact, either not to haiard 
the rudeness to which their chief had exposed 
himself, or by silence to mark their disdain. By 
the side nf de Maleville sat the ]thilosophic 
Charies de Remusat, a mute but watchful observer, 
keeping as clear from intrigues as he did from the 
tribnne. Remusat would nut take office; MolewUe 
<iid; and his first appearance, coming after the 
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■ of ibc MoBBtun, wna watched with curiosity. 
Tb« twu mm bore « certain reseiiibtance to each 
r> so macfa lO, that on the breaking out of the 
ianmetiDa, and at a moment when the 
Gnuds were incensed against Ledru- 
wbam tbejr soapected of treason, dc 
I fa«d been set upon by a group of this civic 
ha bvrii^ been mistaken for the burly 
' «f tiba Executive Commission. 
AKIts !• rib* two men were in siie and appear- 
had the advantage of possessing 
' t«ni8 of expression, -»)iich 
vnAtaWaa f haiif iiriirtrifly Ft r ii r h. and which is 
«w«5 itpf beooMHiif man tare. Few of the best 
1 H* ahfe to aeasca their discourse with 
at all. WhendeMali-ville 
ft a«« and WMccustomed fire of pungent 
his vkdeat yet solemn adversary, 
and nnd a ruv of ku^ter which poraued him 
ttf iba Mw— in>tha 'fe«'*w.»*rar > was 50 evident, 
Ih^tehittltm dnadywoD. *<Iamhappy," 
kiltM d» M a iwU h , « to hear the Nbnister of the 
lutwiur ttf Hke Ptavwooal GoTerament evinee 
Mok acnifph* «B the scon of kgalitr." 

TW xvcottaeboa of die outrageous violations of 
law aduand by Ijedzi»>RoUin, contrasted with the 
t«t« ig mh i ht bad kat delircred, when put co 
Matly before the Assembly, told rery happily. 
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" I am yet more pleased to find how little tnste lie 
has for unlimited powers." The commissaries of 
Ledru-liollin, armed " with unlimited powers," 
hemg thus brought to mind, caused the satirical 
laughter to be renewed ; and when with a courteous 
but liumorous bow the minister congratulated liis 
adversaiy ott his improved constitutional man- 
ners, the Assembly backed the sarcasm with its 
applauiie. 

The Cabinet had started off well. Amatch was 
found for the affected successor of Panton. The 
lion's skin had been torn off his shoulders. He 
was hut a sham Banton, and his roarings thencefor- 
ward would have only brought back the " country- 
man with his cudgel." To the surprise and concern 
of the public, it was learned that on the day after 
his triumph, M. de Malcville had thrown up oflSce, 
in consequence of a personal dispute with the 
President of the Republic about the surrender of 
some records, which the latter deemed injurious to 
his feelings, but which the former did not feel 
himself authorized to surrender. With M. do 
Maleville, the representative of the Republican 
party in the Cabinet, M. fiixiu, withdrew. M. 
Faucher was raised to the Ministry of the Interior, 
M. Lacrosse took M. Faucher's portfolio of 
Public Works, and M. Buffet succeeded M. Bixio. 



liL DivrtcnonB. 

: at titim itwifcii wm aot agweabte to the 

"Ditfe vne tal two men of commmding repa- 
Ulloa m the CaliMt, Offikn Bamt mul Hyppolyte 
taaagm ne odKn vne ocrtajnlj able snd 
hMHHafalt mCB ; bnt tbcir merita remained to ba 
movmL SIht bid Bot eieu nude distjngniyh wd 
4lg«a» %a SMfinMBt, modi less bdd the Tctns of 
Gorenunent. It vas known too, indeed it oould 
MA be vnknovn, that the President of the 
Bepafalic "who had taken the personal friends 
of Mal£ md Thieis, and at their instigatioQ 
and adrice, voold hare much more wiUingty 
•oeepCed the service of t^ chicfe than the 
sabardinates ; and a feeling of commiseiation 
sprang up for this wcU-intentioned ruler, who 
vtmld hare snrnmnded himself, and did, so far as 
oppoitnnity afforded, surround himself with the 
most eminent political guides, taken from oil sec- 
tions of constitutional ConservatiEui. 

The credit of Odilon Barrot began to rise the 
more that bis frankness and courage contrasted with 
the reserve manifested by others. Another blow 
awaited the new administration — and it was to come 
from the Chambers. The Minister of Finance 
had to grapple with enormous difficulticsj owing 
to the eml}arrH5sed state of the Exchequer; and] 
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yet be had tiardly entered on liis fbnctions wben 
a successful ])rcpoisltiou to abandon a great portion 
of the lucratire salt tax, came to derange his cal- 
colations and perplex his plans for bringing the 
finances into an orderly state. Happily for tbe 
country, M. Passy remained steadfast to his post; 
but it became manifest to ministers that they could 
not hope to carry out any general scheme of policy 
in so unfriendly an assembly. 

At this conjuncture the Republicans tendered 
their homage to the President, but he remained 
steadfast to his advisers with honourable fidelity; 
and by the straightforwardness of bis conduct, 
went far to put an end to those suspicions of 
intrigue with which it was taken for granted the 
hotel of the Presidency must be filled. It was not 
only that the Constituent could not he reckoned 
upon, but it was known that the President and his 
Ministers were not quite agreed as to their relative 
position. The Ministers were imbued with the 
old Constitutional doctrine of sole Ministerial 
responsibility, while the President felt that the 
responsibility placed on his own shoulders, threw 
him into a position widely differing from that of a 
king, who can do no wrong, Both, however, 
appeared to resolve, that until a new Assembly 
should be got together, tiie consideration of oU 
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great questions slionld, so far as it wfts possible, 
be placed in abeyimce. 

Let us direct our oWrvaUon a little to M. 
Fassy, He had served ia office under the Mo- 
narchy, with M. Dufaure, and such was the close 
political connexion that sprung up betn'cen these 
two gentlemen, that the name of one could not be 
mentioned without that of the other su^esting 
itself; hke qualities of mind and manners are 
not essential to close friendship, although the 
hroad basis of a common principle may be. If M. 
Duftiure be cold and reserved, M. Passy is fresh and 
frank — a fine hald-headed personable gentleman. 
There is much difference, too, in the mental accom- 
plishments and eloquence of each. M. Dufaure is 
singularly lucid but confined. M. Paasy poa- 
BCMses, on the other hand, that great power of 
generalization, which is the fruit of ample reading 
with inward digestion, habitual reflection, and 
constant habit of e^tposition. No one cai\ say 
more in a few words. Within a speech of less 
than half an hour, he would give a financial state- 
ment to the Opposition, that if not unanswerable, 
few could answer. Yet this matter of 6iiance 
is not his special pursuit, for Passy is a philo- 
Sophie statesman. His little brochure on the 
inequalities of wealth, written as a corrective of 
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those false and extrarBgant notions put forward 
by the Communists, contains within some fifty 
pages, more pregnant matter, easily portahle to the 
memory of the plain inquiring mind, than could 
readily he found within the same space in any 
modem work- On this account it is much more 
useful than the diffaae and elaborate essay of 
Thiers, and reminds the reader of some of those 
celebrated essays, so terse, thoughtful, and weighty, 
which were furnished by the French writers of 
tlie seventeenth century. Thiers cannot generalize. 
He can analyze and deal with details, until he 
arrives at his conclusion as the result of the whole, 
instead of enabling the mind to measure the extent 
of a wide question by the light of a great principle 
or pregnant suggestion. Tluera is among political 
writers, that which Balxac is amongst novelists, 
whose descriptions have been compared to an auc- 
tioneer's inventory. Possy gives you the elixir, 
but spores you the details of the process. It ia 
curious, that of the two great friends, Dufaure 
became the mainstay of General Cavaignac, and 
Passy the great Imnd of the first cabinet of Louis 
Napoleon. Had he resigned upon his defeat on 
the salt tax, the Ministry should have broken up. 
Although he resolved to present no financial mea- 
sures until there should be a new Chamber, yet 
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Ab a consequence of tJie dispositions that had 
been made e\-ident by the election of Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, a cry arose for the dissolution of 
the National Constituent Assembly. It was ur^d 
that the Asaembly elected under the immediate 
influence of a revolution against ■which the coun- 
try had now appeared to enter its protest, was in 
duty boond to retire before such a manifestation , 
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of the popular wUL It bad besides accomplishea 
its mission. The Constitution being made, the 
Constitaent lost its title ; nor ixiuld it bjr an effort 
of its own put itself in hannony with the •wishes 
of the country or with the head of the state, now 
the rcco,^niscd expression of those wishes. The 
President, by his selection of a ministry from the 
ConsirrvatiYe ranks, had himself shown in what 
light he regarded his own nomination. The 
country, by the moremcnt which was beginning 
i^ainst the Assembly, whose first acts were in 
hostility to his Cabinet, proved on the other hand 
that the President was not mistaken. To have 
resisted such a movement would hare been dan- 
gerous. Had the Constituent persisted in op- 
posing the will of the countryj the end oC the 
Republic might liave been anticipated. However 
loudly parties may talk, and whatever airs of dig- 
nity they may assume, they instinctively seiie the 
true character of their position. The Constituent 
knew that to stand out against the country would 
be to make an Emperor. The question then 
resolved itself into the most decent manner o( 
dying. 

An obscure indivtdoal, whose name had not 
been heard of before, was induced "to rush in 
where leaders feared to tread," and to hazard the 
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delicate proposition. M. Rateau moved that Uiu 
Assembly should at once settle the day of disso- 
lution. The 12th Jnnuaiy was fixed for taking 
the motion Into consideration. In the mean time 
parties out of doors were considerably excited. 
The Republicans were furious, for they dreaded an 
election. Petitions for and against dissolution 
were hawked about for signature. Those in 
favour of dissolution outnumbered by far the 
others; but the Republicans gained, as they con- 
ceived, a great adyantage in the person of Kerre 
Bonapnrte. When the motion was announced 
from the chair, M. Deseze, a Legitimist, sup- 
ported the affirmative in a temperate argumenta- 
tive speech, gracefiilly delivered; and it was to 
hitn that Pierre Bonaparte rose to reply. Pierre 
is the brother of the Prince of Canino, one of the 
leaders of the Roman demagogues; and Pierre 
aspired to similar mnk in Paris. The man is of 
violent temper, of which he gave a proof once by 
inflicting a wound with a knife on a person with 
whom he had a quarrel. He is not only violent, 
but in dress and appearance extremely vulgar. 
He usually wears a cutaway green coat, with brass 
buttons, and lool^ like a horse dealer. His 
broad face bears no resemblance to the Bona- 
parte family; but viewed in pro6lo, the shape oi 
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the head is Uke that of bis mora eL^ant cousin^ 
tbe sun uf Jerume. l*itclung his voice to a shout, 
he declumed against the audacity of anti-revula- 
tionary factjons^ whidi darvd to prejudge the 
decision of the Assembly as to the period of its 
glnriuus mission. He protested tliat such a ques- 
tion ought not to have been allowed to be raised, 
and he dcnoimccd what he called the impious 
crusade that had been prcaclied agauist the As- 
sembly. " It is time/' he cried, " to impose silence 
on those rebeb in open revolt, \^'hatcvcr dccrcm 
tiie As&embly woidd chouse to adopt should be 
religiously respected, under pain of being declared 
traitors to thtar country. Sucli decree would, he 
affirmed, be respected in tlie uame of the demo- 
cratic Rcpohlic and of tlie sovercj^ people.'' 
This speed), >vluch the aspiring brother of Cauino 
read> was pronounced with a dull vehemence which 
partook rather of an uniuteUigeut turbuleuce 
than of impassioned conviction, but It derived 
a certain degree of importance from the loaa's 
portion. The Mountjuu was in a frenzy of 
delight ; the right benches looked astounded. 
Perhaps they marvelled at the happy dispensation 
of Providence that Pierre was not the boru heir. 

The debate had proceeded for some time when 
at length Odilon Barrot rose to state the views of 
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the Goremmcnt. He swd that however couBdent 
the Assembly might feel in its uwn sircngtii, it was 
his prufonnd conviction that a body which had 
fulfiUed its mijisiun could not prolong its existence 
in presence of an executive power which hod 
sprung from a movement different from that Co 
which the Assembly owed its own origin. There 
was an incompatibility between both. While 
such a situation lasted, it would be impossible for 
any ministry to tidtc long views or attempt impor- 
tant refonn. Not contented with mere reasoning 
of an abstract kind, the minister frankly ran 
throagh the impediments that had been thrown 
in tlie way of the Government. The speech was 
interrupted at almost each sentence ; one cried 
that he was presenting an act of accusation 
against the Assembly; another gave the minister 
a gross contradiction. M. Portalis exclaimed^ 
"^/er-foi«8-en," and this rude cry of ** begone," 
allocked the Assembly at the time of its greatest 
excitement. M. Portalis had £Ued high legal 
functions under the monarchy ; had iu old times 
been a Lt^itimist ; bure the title uf Baron ; turned 
republican, and signalizing himself by the violence 
of his sentiments, was made &rst Procurcur- 
tieneral of the Kepublic ; resigned his office in a 
pique; and now betrayed how completely all sense 
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of dignity was extiiiguislied by this utterance of 
u gross insult for vrbich Iic uas called tu order. 
Seduced to its simplest expression, tlier speech of 
M. Odilon Barrot amounted to this : that the 
Assembly had no right to sit any longer ; that if 
it did persist in protracting the session, the mi- 
nistry M'ould Tiot feci called upon either to submit 
to its decrees, or to present any lair for its 
adoption. So bold a speech was blamed pretty 
generally; it brought the disputx; to a crisis, and 
such a crisis as could only be settled by a cwp 
d^itat on the part of the Government, or a popular 
manifestation, such as could not be resisted. 
Would the Assembly challenge such an alter- 
mttire? 

Tlie Opposition, beaded by Pierre Bonaparte^ 
tried to win over the President with the hope that 
be would change his Ministers and throw himself 
on tlic Republican party. An op)>ortunity for 
pleasing him was afforded by the election o£ Vice- 
President of the Republic. It was well Vnown 
that the Conservatives desired to have M. Vivien 
apj>ointed to that high ofBce. The sentiments of 
the President could only be known by the order 
in which he would place his three names on the 
list for selection by the Assembly. He placed M. 
Boulay de la Meurthe iirst> General Bar^uay 
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^'Hilliers second, and >f. Vivien last, and the ma- 
jority, out of deference to the feelings of the Pre- 
sident, returned M. Boulay, on Saturday the 20th 
Januar)'. As the Vire- President of the Republic 
is, ex officio, President of the Council of State, M. 
Vivien would, on that account, have been remark- 
«hly well fitted by bis attainments for such a po- 
sition. M, Boulay, a thorougti Bonapartsl^ 
whose father had been greatly esteemed by the 
Emperor, was known favourably on account of 
the interest which he took in charitable institu- 
tions and the education of the people; and as it was 
to those points the President had indicated his in- 
tention of directing Iiis views, the selection of M. 
Boulay was not Ul-advised. He is a corpulent 
dignitary, with a pleasant, rubicund visage, and if 
the Republicans could only have won over so cor- 
dial and so trusted an intermediary, there might yet 
be an overthrow of the Barrot ministry. It would 
seenijhowever, that notwithstanding the vehemence 
of M. Boulay's republican professions " he loved," 
we fear we must alter the line, " not Rome less, 
but Ctesar more." A bold move was now made by 
the Ministers, met by a bolder one on the part of 
the Opposition. On the Saturday next following, 
a demand for the suppression of political clubs 
was presented by Ministers. They were defeated 
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on the )K>mt of m^ency or priority, and M. Lectru- 
Rollin moved aii impeachment. 

The folloning Monday merits historical note. 
At an early hour in the morning tlic rappel was 
beaten for the National Guard to turn out, and in 
the course of the morning tlie city was occupied 
mUtairemeniy that is to say, at all the strategic 
points there were placed, a body of troops and a 
company of National Guards in full fighting trioi. 
The general emotion was extreme, the more so ait 
no one cxiuld osplain to his own satishiction the 
cause for such an immense display of troops. TTie 
more general impression was, that the Govern- 
ment had resolved upon a coup d'Stat by a sum- 
mary dismissal of the Assemhly, an impression 
entertained by many to the present hour, and 
which will probably never be completely eradi- 
cated. The Assembly had not frankly and unre- 
servedly accepted Louis Napoleon Bonaparte j it 
liad begun by tliwarting his Government, and it 
had received, without protest, an Act of Accusa- 
tion. On the other hand, the Cabinet had, at 
once and at the same time, told the Assembly that 
its title had ceased, and pronounced the Clubs an 
obstacle to Government. Very specious rea- 
sons might hare preceded an ordinance for the 
dissolution of the Constituent, yet the experiment. 
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unless sanctioned by the voice of the people, might 
have proved fatal. 'WTicn Louis Napoleon Boua- 
parte rode out unexpectedly that morning, and 
presented himself in all directions^ throwijig him- 
self completely unprotected into tTie arms of the 
people^ the suspicion was connrined that he sought 
in popular manifestations the final reason (or 
consummating the wish of his official advisers. 
The Guvernmi^nt, on the other hand, affirmed that 
they were in possession of a plot to renew the 
battle of June. An opportunity had certainly 
been thrown in the way of the standing staff of 
the Socialist conspiracy^ whieh sucli astute, bold, 
and ready desperadoes were not likely to neglect. 
The term of the expiration of service of the garde 
mobile was approaching, and uotwitlistanding the 
brilliant courage exhibited by these ravic troops 
in June, there was much reason to fear that they 
bad been worked upon by the iudefetigable agents 
of the clubs. They were children of Paris, who had 
been swept from idleness and miscliief and ranged 
on the side of order by the decree of the Provi- 
sional Government, wliich, at the suggestion of 
M. de lAmartine, created a garde mobile. They 
were all thoroughly imbued with a republican 
5pirit> and since tlic change of Government they 
had, many of them, been persuaded tliat they 
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were now soldiers of the rtact'ton. Here then was- 
this forraidabie force about to be rirtuatly dis- 
banded for sake o{ adznitting of a reorganization, 
by which the number would hare been reduced 
one half, tlie pay considerably diminished, and 
the new corps sabjected to change of quarters, — 
from the pleasant pranks enjoyed iu the gayJ 
and voluptuous Paris, among citizens who hadJ 
assisted them, with expressions of gratitude, 
to, in all probability-, the burning sands of 
Algeria. 

■\Vith serenl thousands of well-disciplined fel-, 
lows, accustomed to banicadc fighting, taken from^ 
tibe side of Goremment and placed behind those* 
impromptu fortifications, which they formerly bad, 
90 successfully attacked, it is not surprising that , 
the hopes of the clubs should have revived. The^ 
leaders had on their side the violated clubs, 
Imrgc portion of the Assembly, all those who be- 
lieved that the constitution had been infringed 
upon, with a ready army whose passions were in- 
flamed. There was a third party which suspected 
that General Changamier feigned alarm for the 
sake of finding a pretext for showing how com- 
plete were his own plans for taking military pos- 
session of tlie city, and demonstrating that he had 
rendered an imeute imposssible. It would not be 
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(lifficult to muster partisans according to these 
three categories ; helicvers in a coup tfciat ; be- 
lievers in an actual consplnicy; and believers ia 
an old soldier's trick. Those disposed to believe 
in a conspiracy, would probably dwell on the sus- 
picious physiognomy of the city on the Monday 
morning of the ;?9th January. They would ask 
who were those men in blouses, so well mountedj 
who were gallopping here and there, and drawing 
up to wliisper directions to pedestrians in blouses ? 
"What meant those mysterious signs of intelligence? 
What meant the appearance of those ill-otnened 
faces that precede troubles as surely as the stormy 
petrel heralds the approaching tempest ? What 
meant those ferocious cries and abominable cho- 
russes, which -were occasionally indulged in, redo- 
lent, as they were, of the guillotine and of pillage ? 
The Assembly met, and so preoccupied were 
members with the idea of a coup tfe'lat, that 
Odilon fiarrot felt it necessary to open the day's 
proceedings with a speech, explaining' the measures 
resolved upon relative to tlie Mobile Guard, the 
agitation it had caused, the hopes excited among 
the clubs, and the necessity for taking precautions 
against disturbance. 

The Assembly did not part that evening, how- 
ever, until, after a long discussion, it passed a rote 
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by whicU the principle of its dissolution was 
accepted. Tlius Uie coup iPeiat, had sucli been 
contemplated^ was averted — the impeachment was 
TirtuaUj- killed, and a day, whirfi at the opening 
presented so extraordinary an analogy to that of] 
th« morning of the 24th of Fehmaiy, closed with 
a decisive victory for tiic Government. Beoson- 
ing back from the advantage guned, as b hahitnal 
to the human mind, it was then said that the i 
vrhole paraphernalia of the day had been gotten up] 
to terrify the Assembly into voting its own dissc 
liition. Recovering from its surprise, the Oppo-j 
sitdon demanded, on Saturday, theSrd of February, 
that there should be a parliamentary in{]uiry into 
the circumstances connected with the military dis- 
play of the previous Monday. The Minister of 
the Interior opposed the inquiry, and wa^ beaten 
by a majority of twenty. Then was brought to 
the test, the question whether the Ministry would| 
retire or not, before a vote of the Assembly. 
They repaired to the Elysfe Nationale^ and on con- 
sultatjou with the President of the ttepublic, itwaa' 
ruled in the negative. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
was therefore, with his Ministers, against the ma- 
jority. The following Monday, the Minister of the 
Interior ascended the tribune, and laid before the 
Assembly, extracts from a considerable number of 
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reports, calculated to prove that a conspiracy had 
been matured, and wonld have broken uut^ with 
all posnble accompaniments of horror, on the 
Monday in question, only for the timely precau- 
tions of the GoTernment. The statement, nn* 
doubteiUy produced a great impression, and 
General Oudinot came to the support of the 
Government, with an amended propusitioQ. There 
had in fact been mixed up with the demand for 
the inquif}', an accusation against the Minister of 
the Interior, that he had issued an offensive cip- 
colar, which in point of fact, had been forwarded 
under bis official cover, but by an individual not 
connected with his office. General Oudinotj 
taking advantage of the Minister's apologetic ex- 
phiuation, moved that the Assembly, satisfied with 
the disavowal of the Minister, passed to the order 
of the day, which was carried, and tlie demand for a 
parliamentary committee of inquiry virtually fell to 
the ground. At length, an the 8th of February, 
after a long contested struggle, during which vari- 
ous propositions had been offered and rejected, it 
was settled on the motion of M. Lanjuinais, that 
the Assembly, as soon as it should have passed 
three organic laws — to wit, a law organizing the 
Countnl of State, an Electoral law, and a law 
regulating the powers of the Executive — would 
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dusolre. This resolution would, according to cal- 

enUtion, bring about a dissolution in May. The 

Oppo»tion Btipolated, that in the inteiral, as 

macb time as possible should be devoted to tlic 

con»derati<m of the financial expenditure of the 

country, in order that the Constituent Assembly 

might KaTC, at least, the glory of endowing the 

country with a moderate budget, and thus relieve 

the people from excessive taxation. The narration 

of the events, connected more or less with the 

mysterious Monday, would not be complete, if we 

fJEtilcd to notice an incident which deeply moved 

the Assembly and the public. From the moment 

that General Cavaiguac bade adieu to power, he 

had ceased to take part in the debates of the 

Assembly, and after a little while returned to tlie 

country, to recruit his health, at all times deUcate. 

H« was nevertheless regarded with pride, by the 

Republican party ; he was their head and chicf-^ 

the man on whom their hopes settled. Had not 

Cav^gnac arisen, that party could not have boasted 

the possession of a truly great and competent 

man. 

During his absence, a legitimist newspaper — the 
Union — contained a paragraph, the sense of which 
Was, that General Cavaignac had been tampering 
with the army, but that General Changamier had 
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detected his projects. The public gave little at- 
tention to this tuose and idle statement, yet it 
Mcmed to have produced a painful impression 
on the mind of the gallant General against whom 
it was pointed. The newspaper was supposed to 
he in accordance in its general principles, with those 
entertained by the Commander-in-Chief, and it 
was on account probably o£ this impression, that 
General Cavaignac took tlie course of bringing 
the matter publicly under the notice of the 
Government. ITie Minister of the Interior, xmhe- 
sitatingly pronounced the calumnious article to be 
beneath contempt. 

Genei-al Changamier rose next. He began by 
declaring that he had no connexion directly or 
indirectly with the newspaper in question. Be- 
traying how much his own feelings were hurt, lie 
expressed surprise that General Cavaignac, who 
had long served with him, had not known him 
better tlian to have imagined that he could have 
been a party to such a proceeding. Never had he con- 
descended, he said, to Police Acts, and c-ertainly ho 
had not troubled himself with inquiries into the 
details of General Cavaignac's conduct. The atfair 
began now to take a dramatic turn. '* I know 
that his conduct is honourable," emphatically 
spoke the Commander-iu-Chtef, on which General 
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' gkre k fiadunful toaa of his bead, which 
fltong Ch ai i gmm er, who draving hitn- 
mM upf And dSnc&is fab eye to the former, 
apoibopUMd lam peia o ml hr, " General it is not 
wiA the objeec of p^ng yxm complimrata that 
X yeilf, do not repd them ! We hare served 
togetfaer fbr nte to know you, and it 
to me be n dte s , that my testimony should 
hf tnated whli disdain. I have often had 
tte Min&etian, and it was for me of the liveliest 
ti eotttiifanting to ycnir advancement, and 
icgaidliig yon cannot be called in 
He went on to express his snrprise, 
hid not been bronght mider his 
DOtice, snd repelled all participation in 
Aearcieie. 

Qcaeul CsTv^nac replied that he was quite 
nH« of die onl^ answer which could have been 
gma, bnt tfaat it was essential, that the country 
at ha^ dKnld know h. The scene was, indeed 
nouikAfale. Both were prood, but the pride of 
nian^amier was Aat of a military superior, dis- 
pUying habitual Aos/rar, which Caxiiignac who 
had been his snboidinate, would no longer tolerate. 
While the former could not divest himsell of this 
notion of superior nrak, he felt sore on another 
account. If Cavugnac had saved society in June, 
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not he, ChangarnieTj sBved sociHy in April. 
Political Act for Political act, tLeir meriLs were 
at least, so he might have felt, the same, and if it 
had been his good fortune to have been in Paris, 
in June, lie would in all probability have con- 
tested the supreme command. The great title of 
Cavaignac, was precisely that which Changarnier 
was the least disposed to admit. 

The jealousy of French officers under Napo- 
leon had become proverbial, and without imply- 
ing tlia.t Changarnier was jealous, yet he never 
did exhibit that firatik comrade-like vpirit, which 
marked the intercourse of Lamorici&re and Bedeau. 
If not a lietter soldier, he was Ute elder. General 
Changarnier is one of tiie most distinguished 
officers of the Algerine army. His characteristto 
ia intrepid coolness. No peril or difficulty can 
sliake his judgment, or excite him. Hie features 
are small, and when be was a young man, may 
have been even effeminate, but tliere is a play of 
electric quiclcness over them, such as portraits 
fail to communicate. Should he be called into 
action against rebellion, he would be the Clarer- 
house of the time. IJis manner is facile, nnd 
ever gay. He is easy of access, and his speech 
is characterised by a spice of caustic humour. 
: Yet in temper he is arbitrary, and unbending, in 
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JC w inD ilie Bqwhlioga pwtr beliere that 
l3bt Bepobbo except as a 
f. He p**^ doiioas of maio- 
miy oa hia hoaasr and fiddity. 
9hIi a* «fe ■■» to vkoM the peace of Paxia 
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Wfts confided by Louis Napoleon, on the advice 
of Odilon Barrot and his Cabinet. His conduct 
on Monday, the 29th January, the perfection of 
his Btrat^ic arrangements, would alone justify 
the opinion entertained of his judgment and 
capadty. 
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COXCLUSION. 

Hatixg broni^t to a dose these personal 
sixoaxs ud notes, the writer woold feel it to be 
a ^z^-xtoD^ if bom. the whole should result a 
oaaciBSHn dcTogatorr to the character of political 
i qj t tnu nmy bodies. There has already been 
too mocii inconsideiate condenmation of popular 
l^t^acrre usemblies caused by the irregular efforts 
of Roman and Tuscan demagogues; the rash and 
all bat &tal |Rtaiutation of the raw Parliament of 
Pfetimont; and the erode efibrts at Constitutioa 
makii^ at Bolin and Tienna ; with, to crown the 
whole. Ute mystic discusaons of the German 
ISrtiaQKnt at FiankflcHt. 
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It: afamild be recollected tlmt if, m all these 
initances, there was more or less of giddiness, it 
was bemtise of human infirmity not able to bear 
tlie first rays of constitutional light. In no in- 
stance has the Parliament made the revolution; 
on the contrary, the Parliament is bom of the 
rerolutionj and if for some time the representative 
body betrays the violence of its origin by repre- 
hensible conduct — yet the probability is that the 
first effervescence over, and as soon as ttie As- 
sembly would drop under the yoke of those 
customary rules from which no constituted As- 
sembly can escape ; — with habits of open debate, 
aiid of private conversations and consultations 
leading to the formation of disciplined particsj 
under the irrepressible ascendancy of rising 
leaders of talent and of worth — the least pro- 
mising Assembly would very soon put an end to 
anarchy, and finally establish order in connexion 
with liberty. 

Neither the German nor the Italian Constituent 
Assemblies or Parliaments have had a fair trial. 
The Frankfort Parliament, which has been the 
least exposed to club excitement, demagogue 
tyranny, and least liampered by the control and 
suspicion of sovereigns, has preserved throughout 
a highly respectable attitude, if It has not sfhoKH 
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1^ CooatitTKnt Assemble, although it did for 
time obey the wild impulse to which it owed 
life, yet grew more and more sober ; and while it 
most be acknowledged that even in its early days 
it rescued society from the clubs, whose irregular 
influence it absorbed into its own re^lar form, it 
did, ere itaetf decreed its dissolution, refuse to gra- 
tify factions, by involving the country in war. 
The country, notwithstanding the faults committed 
by the Assembly, owes to the latter a debt (tf 
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gratitude. It repealed, modified, or corrected, the 
destructive decrees of tlie Provisional Government, 
respected the rights of property, family, and 
religion ; and while resisting wild or impracticable 
theories, manifested sympathy for the suffering 
classes, and promoted education. Nor can it with 
truth be said that it unsettled everything; on the 
contrary, finding everything unsettled, it did settle 
a great deal. 

It will now be concluded, perhaps, that inasmuch 
as the Constituent Assembly elected under such 
«ircani stances, continued yet to advance so far in 
the track of what may, with due reference to 
circumstances, be comparatively called Conser- 
vatism; that the Legislative Assembly, chosen in 
tranquil times under the auspices of a settled 
Government, whose motto is order, will differ little 
itova the old Monarchical Chamber, and restore 
the Monarchy. Certain it is that there is only 
one party which at this moment looks on the 
Constitution as settled, and that is the moderate 
llepublican party, of which Cavaignac is the head, 
and theiVfl^tona/the organ. The Red RepubUcans 
and the Socialists, forming tlie Mountain, are 
already clamouring for two fundamental changes — 
the removal of the President, and the droit au 
iravttii ; and if we admit that the Bonapartlsts 
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ftnd Monarchists hive relinqmshed all hopes 
reatoiing one or other of the lepresentatires o£ the 
that they hare rclinquUhcd the hope of creating a 
•eoond Chamber. 

Against tlic ho|>cs of both, the modente Republi'- 
eana have taken every possible secarity. They hare 
fanned an electoral law, by which all magistrateSf 
functioDaries, and o^ciab who are biaaied in favour 
of old forms, are disqnaliBcd from becoming mem- 
ber* of the LegisUtive Assembly. They have 
created a Council of State, with ample piivilegei 
of .supervision over all \a\rs and all acts of admini^- 
tration, and they have chosen the preponderating 
majority of tlie Members of this Council from 
among approved llepubUcan»— and in so daing, 
they have undoubtedly built np a strong sectuity 
for the Republican form. 

In consequence of the disqualification created 
by the electoral law it will not be easy to specu- 
late even for some time on the character of the 
Legislative. The Convention which made the 
reign of terror was composed of new men. By a 
decree of the previous Assembly the members from 
tome strange notion of disinterestedness resolved 
that they should not seek to be returned ; tJius Uie 
way was opened to untried adventurers miabashed 
and uncontrolled by the presence of establiahed 
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irppubitions. Sirnilar rnsults may not be appre- 
diffcrcnt dynasties, yet it can hardly be supposed 
Bendcv] now> altlicmgh those who pushed for the 
disqualitication uf all public functdonaries, had 
probably the Convention in their mind's eye, and 
expected at all events that the Republic would I)e 
safe in the hands of the more ardent class, for 
whom room has been made. Yet it seldom 
bappens that results justify party calculations. As 
there are few men of independent fortune in 
France, and if professional men he obliged to re- 
sign their means of living, we may expect the 
new Assembly to be composed in part — of those 
who having been functionaries can, with the as- 
sistance of twenty-five francs a-day allowed to 
representatives, afford to give up employment; of 
manufacturers and men of independent estate; and 
of small landed proprietors, with the usual infu- 
sion of doctors and advocates. The three first 
categories would be conservative — but it may be 
open to conjecture whether the mass of small 
landed proprietors, likely to make the majority, 
will not lean to the Empire. If this con.jecture 
should prove correct, tlie caution taken by the Re- 
publicans through' their system of disqualification, 
would serve a very opposite purpose to that which 
they had in view. Formerly the influence exercised 
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by the capital over the provinces was such that the 
itter diti not ckre to dispute its supremacy. Now 
it is not so. The Revolution of February has 
nven a deep stab to the system of centralization. 
The provincial councils instead of meeting to talk 
of roads, scliiogU, and infirmaries, assemble now 
uto consider what measures of defence might be 
necessary in case of a Red Republican revolution, 
and wbetlier a march of tlie departments on 
Paris mi<;ht not be advisable for the sake of 
bringing its corrupt population to reason. 

It is a curious phenomenon in the history of 
Prench parties, that the attention of all should he 
turned towards home. Foreign politics, that used 
to possess exclusive fascination, have lost their 
•savour. It is not that ambition is deadj that the 
military passion ia extinct, that the desire for 
exercising sway over the continent is subdued, 
but tl^iat society is itself in peril ; and until tlie 
peril be allayed, France must loolc to herself. 
The cancer of Communism is at her heart, nor is it 
a complaint of yesterday, it is one of old standing. 
It was planted by the Encycloptodists of the 
eighteenth century. The doctrine, which denying 
a Divine Providence, and as a consequence, tlie 
whole code of morals based on Revolution, did in- 
deed lay the root of Communism, which ia Mate- 
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rialisra pushed to its extrGme consequences. 
Emancipated from all received traditions, rules, 
lawi, and social ties, every quack deems himself at 
liberty to create a new uorld, admitting with 
becoming candour> that chacs must precede form 
and order. It is by the use of this fearfid analogy 
that he justifies to himself^ the terrible ruin which 
must be the preliminary to his work. Through 
some such stage of mind as this, the French 
youth must go. Iti other countries the moral 
menzles may take other forms, but in France the 
romance ofteenship is desperately destructive. The 
plodding professors of more advanced years liave 
an army of allies of a formidable character. It is 
the conviction with which the Conservative classes 
are impressed, that the evil lies too deep to be 
cured by any mere form of political institutions, 
that the Republic is not threatened with any 
active combination against it. Political faith is 
very weak ; the majority would put up with any 
riffime that would maintain tranquillity. The 
activity of the Socialists will not allow such passlve- 
ness to esist, and their oonspiracies will drive the 
orderly disposed into the adoption of stronger mea- 
sures of protection. Only for the newly awakened 
enthusiasm in the provinceji, the chances for a 
restoration of the elder dynasty would have been 
Tery great. 
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Tbc middle dsaaes in th« towns vould prefer 
the Orleans* djnasty, and until tiie magic name of 
li(»polcon had been pntnoanoed, a fasion of dynu- 
tic intecou ^ipeared advisable, and of no difficult 
aU CTf** r ^*b"''*^t . Tbe fni^i*tl* classes do not relish 
the idea of a restoration of mn elder branch, with 
wfaicfa tfa^ Mwciatc Aristocracy and Jesuitism j 
bat Xhcf might hare been brought to accept a 
compromise which would open tltc prospect of a 
letum of the Orlcaiiists, which was emphatically 
ftAoMryeoit dynasty. Loais Na{K>leon, whether by 
taste or poUcy, has turned towards the boHrffetmie. 
His Prime Minister is the political disciple and 
successor of Lafayette. Thus with the peasantry 
and small proprietary at his bacl(, with the cle^y 
by no means hostile, he turns to the bottrgeoisie ; 
should ho succeed in wiiming over this powerful 
class, he would combine the pAmsans of both 
branches. The douryeoitie will not, faowerer, be 
eaaly made to forget the position they enjoyed 
under Louis-Philippe. They will be the leas 
disposed to forget it on account o{ the injuries 
they are enduring at the hands of the SocialistSi 
while they are so feebly defended by the Repub- 
licans. With tlie sliopkecpen) and mercbaats 
and manubcturers, the Duchess of Orleans and 
the Prince de Joiurille arc as popular 
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l^e Duke of Bordeaux in the Fanbow^ fit. 
Gertn&in. 

Louis Napoleon cannot be said to Jiave sure 
footing in the metropolis. Hi« prospects must 
then depend upon the composition of the Assem- 
bly that shall be returned by the proTinces. The 
miijority vnW be, in all prohability, Bonapartists ; 
hut what will the leaders be ? This majority wiU 
he composed, perhaps, of men unaccustomed to 
public life. Some Bonapartii^t leader of genius 
and eloquence may spring up, but at present we 
see no such man. For a while, then, it would 
seem as if all parties should be forced to observe 
an expectant position. Monarchists, Bonapartists, 
and even Republicans, will fear to stir least they 
should make an opening for the watcliful Socialists. 
A rash move on the part of the latter would, should 
a second June be occasioned, precipitate a decision 
in the Monarchical or Bonapartist sense. It would 
seem then that those ivho expect very prompt 
reactionary movements on the part of the new 
Assembly, may be disappointed; and yet the 
rapidity with which a movement, when once set 
in motion extends, so as to embrace all ctasaes 
before they have time to reflect, is one of those 
traits of the Gallic temperament that prohibits 
prognostication! It may, liowever, be surmised, 
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that the disposition and tendendes of the AssembI jr 
will be checked by the mutual distrusts of partdes, 
the temper of the metropolis, and the vieirs of 
leading statesmen. 
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